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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Axorner fierce engagement between the Russians and the Allies 
before Sebastopol took place on the Sth of this month. From the 
numbers brought against us, from the duration of the contest, and 
from the apparent loss as well as from the consequences, this ap- 
to be the most important of all the battles in which the 
felligerents have been engaged. As yet, our only authentic 
information is conveyed in two very brief despatches from Lord 
Raglan and General Canrobert, written on the 6th. We are 
not able from these documents to gather the nature of the opera- 
tions intended by the Russians, or the precise mode in which 
they were resisted ; but we may infer that the object of Prince 
Menschikoff was to follow up the series of attacks upon the Allied 
forces which he commenced at Balaklava on the 25th of last 
month, for the purpose of compelling them to raise the siege. The 
Russian army, “swollen by reinforcements from the Danube, as 
well as by combined reserves from all the Southern provinces,” 
commenced an attack upon the English right in the dawn of the 
morning; and, as General Canrobert expresses it, a sortie was 
made by the garrison at the same time upon the left of the Allies. 
We may conjecture, therefore, that the bulk of the available 
force of the enemy, including what we may call their army 
of investment of the Allied position, and the garrison of Sebasto- 
pel, were concentrated upon the attack or engaged in supporting 
; while a portion of the garrison endeavoured to distract the 
Allies «thew sortie on the French side. Beginning at dawn, the 
contest lasted, says Lord Raglan, until past noon; and the enemy 
was then definitively repulsed at all points, leaving the field of 
battle covered with his dead and several hundreds of prisoners. 
The number of combatants on the Russian side, Lord Raglan re- 
pees, greatly exceeded the number opposed to us at Alma. The 
of the Allies must have been severe, but particularly amongst 

the English troops. The fact that five general officers have been 
wounded, and three slain, proves the desperate character of the at- 
tack, and the still more ardent character of the counter-attack. 
Tord Raglan does not state specifically the loss of the enemy; he 
talls it “enormous.” General Canrobert, whose language in this 
em is not quite explicit, seems to estimate the Russian loss 





repaired by that “living wall of brass,” to use the language of 
a French contemporary, presented by the Highlanders. The 
other accident was, the fatal charge of cavalry, which originated 
in a mistake. Lord Raglan issued only an order that the ea- 
valry should follow the retreat of the enemy, and if possible pre- 
vent his carrying off the guns that had been taken from the Turks 
in the redoubts. When that order reached the Lieutenant-General 
commanding the cavalry, it was interpreted to be an order to 
charge; and he did charge, with a desperate sacrifice of men, but 
not without inflicting severe blows upon the enemy. Nor was the 
loss of life entirely a waste. To the Russians the incident proved 
the unmeasured daring of the foe they have to face ; to the British 
troops it showed the lengths to which discipline and fidelity can be 
earried. The attack upon Balaklava, we have said, was evidently 
part of Prince Menschikoff’s plan of general operations; and it 
failed, like the still more important attempt which he made a 
week later. 

In both of these memorable days many things occurred which 
showed the perfect unity of feeling and action existing between 
the French and the English on the field and in council. The rem- 
nant of the light cavalry owed their rescue in part to a gallant 
diversion effected for them by the Chasseurs d'Afrique; the success 
of the day was shared by the French division under Bosquet. If 
the English right sustained the brunt of the attack on the Sth, it 
was supported by the French from the left. Lord Raglan acknow- 
ledges “ the support given to him by the assistance and excellent 
counsel of General Canrobert”; the General, as he records in his de- 
spatch, had an opportunity of witnessing the manner in which our 
soldiers sustained the attack “ with most remarkable firmness and 
solidity.” 

Amidst our regrets for the individual bereavements and suffer- 
ings by which these triumphs have been purchased, it is a high con- 
solation to know that our nation has not, in any grade of society, 
been enervated or deteriorated by the long disuse of arms; and 
that war, with all its ‘fierce asperities, has not failed to call forth 
the noblest qualities of manhood and the gentlest instincts of 
charity, which had been concealed if they had not languished iu 
the ease and comfort of peace. 


The progress of events in the Crimea might have told us, if we 
had not already perceived the truth, not only that we shall need 
an increase of strength for sustaining the war in that quarter, but 
that we shall have to extend our defensive counter-attack to other 
fields, and perhaps even to the more central — of Europe. We 
have signs, this week, that those who have held back from us are 
yielding to necessities, and are reluctantly signifying their assent 
to some approach towards an alliance with the West. Prussia 
has gone so far—let us thank her!—as to continue her “ negotia- 
tions,” and even publicly to prohibit the Russian loan in the mar- 
ket of Berlin. The Swedish Court has gone to such lengths as to 
obtain naval and military grants from the Legislature to sustain 
neutrality ; while the Government withholds assurances that if 
neutrality be abandoned Sweden will side with the Allies. Austria, 
it is affirmed, advances in securing the support of other German 
Governments, Bavaria included; and her great military prepara- 
tions are pointed out as proving that she must mean to continue 
in a sincere and active Ht with France and England. 

This assurance was not without force at one time, but recent 
events have somewhat altered the relation of Austria to the West- 
ern Powers. There was sense in the representation that Austria 
was willing to enter into an alliance offensive and defensive, and to 
take an active share in coercive measures against Russia, but 
that a premature step of that kind would entail a rupture 
with Prussia and Germany, whereas with time those states 
could be brought over. To have had Prussia and the Ger- 
man States as enemies, would have entailed loss of rela- 
tive military power, and the Western Governments were willing to 











the general engagement on the right at eight or nine thousand, 
thousand, killed and wounded. 

The week has furnished a large accession of correspondence of | 

» simple recital of the actual events answers all the hostile 

criticisms that were lavished on the Allies by a part of our press, 
ho neglect to post pickets, or to prepare resistance when the enemy | 
shoul come. As we explained last week, the attack constituted | 
of the ground enabled him to approach close before he could 
in the usual way. His approach was resisted, however, in an un- | 
received by the British troops without even a tremour, much less 

& chance of their succumbing; and he was repulsed with a success 

ere were, however, two accidents in the course of the day. 

The Turkish contingent had been put to the best use for which it 

approach of their and they unexpectedly gave way, ina 
Eaten of war, nor particularly | 


and their loss in the sortie repulsed by General Forey at one 
an earlier date, with fuller narratives of the action at Balaklava. 
at a distance and in ignorance of the facts. There was no surprise, 
of Menschikoff’s well-understood plan of operations; the na- 
be opposed ; but instead of a surprise, his coming was announced | 
Usual manner, by the chivalrous audacity of the pickets; he was 
8 marked as the confidence and skill with which he was met. 
seemed available—the manning of the redoubts that guarded the 
present war. It was a disaster 


st; 
Panic, not unprecedented in the 
characteristic of the Turks in the 


grant the time; but it has now become a question whether 
the want of the support which Austria professes her willingness 
to give is not a greater evil than the possible hostility of certain 
German Governments. For that hostility would in itself consti- 
tute another change in the relations of England. Hitherto, as a 
power maintaining “the European system,” England has rather 
stood between the misgoverning Courts and their indignant sub- 
jects. For want of support from Germany, it seems probable that 
we shall be unable to confine the war within the territories of the 
power that has provoked it: yet we are not going to yield by ac- 
cepting the four conditions preliminary as final; so the war must 
extend. But war in Central Europe will not be only war. In 
the ferment, certain arbitrary Governments may have to confront 
the consequences of their own past crimes and follies in the indig- 
nation of their subjects; and those Governments may then regret 
that they haye failed as allies in the day of trial. 
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The aspect of the Spanish Constituent Cortes is peculiar, but the 
acts to which it has given effect would seem to imply more con- 
sideration for the difficulties of ro’s Government than we 
were led to expect. It is observed that, at the meeting, the 
Ministerial front was backed only by deserted benches ; and the 
array of members seemed to imply that while the most ardent 
Progresistas held a decided majority in the Chamber, they 
were prepared not even to render an independent support 
to the Government, but to act as an Opposition. When, how- 
ever, if came to voting, we find that Government carried its 
candidates for the offices of the Chamber of Representatives 
by decided majorities. The Moderate Liberals appear therefore in 
the ascendant when it comes to actual business. Weare led to in- 
fer that Espartero and his Government still’ possess the qualified 
confidence of a majority in the Representative Chamber, and that 
the larger number are prepared to give that Government time and 
consideration; but, on the other hand, that the majority of the 
Chamber desires a policy much more decidedly democratic than 
that to which Espartero is inclined. 





The continued rumours in India, that Russia is making ad- 
vances in this or that quarter of Central Asia, deserve little no- 
tice; but there is another subject of rather prominent discussion 
in the Indian papers. They are considering the necessity of cer- 
tain reforms in their army, on grounds very like those urged in this 


country, and especially the greater age of the officers as compared | 


with the average at a former period. It is doubtful whether the 


Native troops could in all cases be relied upon; but it is observed | 


that the total of troops under British control is 320,000, while in 


some of the few remaining Native states there is a military force | 
of not less than 400,000; Native states ever being of doubtful | 
allegiance. Just at the time, therefore, when we were beginning | 
iscuss the practicability of drawing reinforcements for the | 
Russian war from India, the Indian journals were discussing the | 


to 


necessity of increasing the British army in India! 





Che Catt. 
Tue Queen held a Council on Tuesday, at Windsor Castle; when Par- 
liament was ordered to be further prorogued from the 16th instant to the 
14th December. Sir Benjamin Hall was sworn in of the Privy Council, 
and took his place at the Board. 

The Spanish Minister, the Honourable Charles Murray, Minister to 
the Shah of Persia, Lord John Russell, the Earl of Clarendon, the Duke 
of Newcastle, and Mr. Gordon, had audiences of the Queen. Her Ma- 


jesty knighted Dr. John Logan, one of the suite of the Maharajah Duleep | 


Singh, 

The guests at the Castle have included the Duke of Newcastle, Sir 
William Molesworth, Sir Hew Ross, Sir John Logan, Sir Hamilton 
and Lady Seymour, Sir James Graham, the Maharajah Duleep Singh, 
the Duke and Duchess of Bedford, Lord and Lady Canning, and Lord 


Hardinge. 
Che Plrtropalis. 

The first meeting of the Society of Arts, the opening of the winter 
session, was held in the Adelphi on Wednesday. Lord Ebrington, the 
President of the Council for the ensuing year, delivered the inaugural 
address. He touched upon a great variety of topics connected with the 
business of the Society: the proposed examination of the members of the 





| 


} 


“‘ There was nothing inconsistent with this supposition in the ci 
of a portion of the crew being found in the sad condition De Rae had d 
scribed. The inference might be that some of the ships being detained in 
the way that Sir John Ross was detained, and there being no Prospect of 
extricating them, some of the party might have taken the route as . 
doubt they did take the route, which ended in the painful catastrophe which 
Dr. Rae had detailed. Another portion might have taken another on. 
whilst a third party might have remained with the ships. It might almost 
be like hoping against hope, but he thought there was still the possibilite 
that some of the brave adventurers might now survive.” ty 

Sir John Ross observed, that Franklin had promised to leave an indi 
cation of which of three courses open to him under his instructions he had 
adopted. Sir John was of opinion that as Franklin left no such ingj 
cation in the channel where he was in 1845, he had then determineg to 
return home. 

The probability was, that Franklin got into the ice and was carried durin 
the years 1846 and 1847 up and down Baffin’s Bay until the month of . 
that, on their Ly oy becoming exhausted, the party abandoned the ship’ 
and were found in the condition which the Esquimaux were reported to hawt 
stated. Sir John would recommend the Government to have that part of 
Baffin’s Bay which had not yet been thoroughly surveyed, examined, Ifa 
ship were sent out for this purpose, and began in the month of June, it 
might finish before the end of October. 

Captain M‘Clure and Captain Kellett concurred in the suggested sur. 
vey in Baffin’s Bay. Dr. Rae “ thought it scarcely possible that any of 
the party could have survived”; but he recommended the search. 

Captain Inglefield said that records of the missing expedition must ex- 
ist somewhere; and with regard to the search for them, there were two 
points still unprovided for. 

The one was by Repulse Bay, 120 miles in extent, to the spot where the 
| bodies were found ; and a vessel might leave England in the ensuing spring 
| and reach the end of Chesterfield Inlet, where a travelling party might go to 
| the spot where the bodies were found, and return to England with the ship 
| the same year. The course would be by Beechey Island and Peel’s Sound, 








At a Special Court of the Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers, on 
Thursday, it was resolved to affix the seal of the Commission to a deed 
authorizing a loan of 150,000/. to be made to the Commission by the Rock 
Life Assurance Company. As this was one of the last meetings of the 


| present Court, Colonel Dawson made a valedictory speech, congratulating 


the retiring Commissioners on the satisfactory state in which they were 
about to leave their affairs ; having provided a well-considered plan for 
the main drainage of the Metropolis, and an ample fund for the commence- 
ment of the works. Mr. Jebb, the Chairman, contrasted the position of 
the new Commission on entering office with that of the retiring Com- 
mission, and remarked upon the happier auspices of the new. 

The names of the new Commission inserted in a portion of our im- 
pression last week are—Mr. Jebb, Mr. Hawes, Mr. Redhead, and Mr, 


| Spencer Smith, members of the late Commission ; Sir John Shelley, Dr. 


Sayer, Mr. Pascall, Mr. Offer, Mr. Chalmers, Mr. Thwaites, Mr. Evans, 
and Mr. Wade, nominated by the Representatives of the Metropolitan 
constituencies; Mr. Johnson, Mr. F. 0. Ward, and Dr. Lewis, selected 
by the Home Office. 

At a meeting of the City Sewers Commission, a letter was read from 


; the Chairman of the East India Company complaining of the offensive 


state of Leadenhall hide and skin market. Mr. Taylor said that the nui- 
sance would soon be considered by the Corporation, with a view to its 
removal to Copenhagen Fields—the proper place for a skin market. 


At a meeting of the Governors of the Charterhouse, on Saturday, the 
Earl of Aberdeen was elected one of the Governors. 

The rectory of Marylebone is vacant by the death of Dr. John Hume 
Spry. He was one of the representatives of the Lower House of Conyo- 


| cation, and a distinguished advocate for the revival of its powers. 


institutions in connexion with the Society for the purpose of certifying | 
their acquirements—the Educational Exhibition—the coming Exposition | 
at Paris, and the relation of exhibitions to the working classes—the Paris | 
improvements contrasted with our lack—the relation between the health | 


of labourers and their employments, lodging, and food—and a proposed 
exhibition of dwellings, furniture, and domestic appliances of all kinds, 
for working men—were among the more conspicuous themes. He an- 
nounced that her Majesty’s Government are of opinion that the Educa- 


tion Exhibition should be rendered available as the nucleus of a perma- | 


nent educational museum for the nation. It is proposed to give the 
members of the institutions in union with the Society facilities for visit- 
ing the Paris Exhibition ; but to carry out the design, it will be necessary 
that the French Government should relax the passport system ; and Lord 
Ebrington stated that they have shown every disposition to meet the ap- 
plication in the most liberal spirit. One thing on which he dwelt with 
emphasis was the necessity for the extension of some protection to the 
public against the adulteration of articles of food; arguing that there is 
“no more reason why knowingly uttering false money should be punished 
than knowingly selling verdigrised pickles,—money being also equally a 
commodity, an object of purchase and sale, and its falsification being at 
least free from any danger or injury to life.” At the Paris Exposition, 
he stated, the I'rench Government propose to set apart one section as an 
exhibition for the display and comparison of the various kinds of dwell- 
ings, internal arrangement and fittings; furniture, beds, and bedding; 
fuel, grates, and stoves; cooking apparatus, kinds of food and beverages, 
and the modes of preparing them; materials, and form of clothing, &c.; 
arrangements for cleansing persons, bedding, clothes, &c., which in dif- 
ferent countries and in different parts of the same country, in different 


climates and in the same climate, to answer different purposes and the | 


same purpose, under circumstances essentially different and circumstances | 


essentially similar, are generally used and approved, more especially by 
the classes commonly known in England as the labouring classes. 





The Geographical Society met on Monday, for the first time this season, | 


* the United Service Institution, Scotland Yard ; Lord Colchester in the 
chair, 
Seas were present, and Dr. Rae read a paper communicating the fate of 
Sir John Franklin. A conversation ensued, with a view to discover 
whether any hopes might be entertained of the safety of any of the crews 
of the Erebus and Terror. Dr. Scoresby pointed out, that ninety of the 
missing party are unaccounted for; that there is no evidence of the loss 
of the two ships, which may still exist. 


A great number of naval officers recently returned from the Arctic | 


Lord Chief Justice Jervis and four other Judges, sitting in the Exchequer 
Chamber, decided two points on Saturday which had been reserved at the 
Central Criminal Court. 

James Beeston was tried for murder, and he was convicted of man- 
slaughter. The deposition of his victim was put in as evidence: when that 
deposition was made Beeston was charged with ‘ wounding with intent”— 
could it be used as evidence on the capital charge? The Court decided that 
it could, and affirmed the conviction. : 

William Simpson was convicted of stealing a gold watch and chain: he 
made a grasp at a gentleman’s watch, and pulled the chain from the button- 
hole; but the watch-key caught in a button, and the gentleman’s wife seized 
the thief’s hand, so that watch and chain were not absolutely detached from 
the prosecutor’s person. Mr. Parry urged that this was only an attempt to 
pone there was nothing to show that the watch had ever been taken 
from the person of the prosecutor. Mr. Baron Alderson—‘ When the watch 
was between the button-bole and the button, where was it but in the b 
of the thief ?”’ The Chief Justice—“‘ Suppose a man went into a shop and took 
up a sack from the counter and put it upon his back, but it was so large he 
could not get it through the door, would not that be a stealing?’ Mr. 
Parry submited, that until the watch actually got away from the waistcoat, 
it was not stolen from the person. The Court said, that a mere hairbreadth 
was a sufficient removal to constitute a stealing from the person, Conviction 
affirmed. 


James Hayward, a dangerous lunatic, has been given into the care of the 
parish authorities of St. Luke’s, Chelsea. He had been in confinement seve~ 
ral times for stabbing relatives, but recently he was at large. The other day 
he went into Hyde Park, and stood on the foot-path of Rotten Row with a 
knife in his hand ; as a lady and a gentleman rode past, he sprang upon t 
lady and attempted to stab her ; Policeman Rowan seized him ; the maniac 
cut him in several places—if one of the wounds on the breast had been @ 
little deeper, it would probably have been fatal. Before the Marlborough 
Street Magistrate, Hayward rhapsodized, that he had been kept in rags by 
the aristocracy ; he believed the lady to belong to the nobility, and he 
thought he had a right to bring her also to rags. Letters were found on him 
plainly denoting his lunacy. 

The premises of Messrs. Berens and Blumberg, of Cannon Street, were 
plundered last week, by burglars, who carried off watches, rings, and —_ 
articles, valued at 2000/., leaving behind them more bundles worth 5004. : 
they had been disturbed, apparently, while at work. One watch has been 
traced to Joseph Evans, a chandler’s-shop-keeper, hitherto of good repute : 
he says he bought it of one Britten. “i : 

Jullien Cromartie, the young man who personated divers military officers 
and passed many forged checks, has been committed by the Bow Street Magis- 
trate on three charges of forgery. 
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{wo ruffianly-looking fellows, M‘Donnell and Fletcher, on Sunday morn- 
chose a strange place in which to sleep—the balcony of the Rectory- 
house in the Lambeth Road. A Policeman noticed them, obtained assist- 
and secured them. Unluckily for the pretended seekers for a night's 
ing in the balcony, it was found that they had been tampering with a 
window and shutter. They were without shoes, having left them in the 
bishop of Canterbury’s grounds ; but the Police were not disposed to be- 
lieve that pong, be merely taken off their shoes with a view of retiring to 
When before the Lambeth Magistrate the prisoners persisted in their 

story about climbing into the balcony to sleep.—Remanded. 

Mr. Frederick Hollick, of Bow, a manufacturer of sulphate of ammonia, 
has been fined 5/. by the Thames Police Magistrate, for causing noxious and 
offensive effluvia in the conduct of his business. The proceedings were 
ordered by the Home Secretary. Mr. Hollick pleaded that the stench was 
not oe by him, but by other chemical works. However, he is to be vi- 
cooly prosecuted, and his fine will be doubled on every fresh conviction— 
0/., 20/., and so on. 





The Bow Street Magistrate has liberated the 114 persons who were cap- 
tured in the Sun public-house, Long Acre, for being present in a betting- 
Superintendent Pearce thought it was sufficient to find them ina 
where betting was going on to warrant their capture; but Mr. Jardine 
said it must be proved who were actually betting to warrant infliction of 
ties under any circumstances, though the Police had been right in 
seizing these people: under the Police Act a fine of 5/. could be imposed on 
betters, but the Betting-house Act did not refer tothe Police Act—the object 
of it was to punish “ managers” of betting-houses. The case of Robert 
Ryan, a waiter, was then taken: he was “* managing’’ a room when arrest- 
ed: so Mr. Jardine fined him 50/., with three months’ imprisonment in de- 
fault. Notice of appeal was given. 
Mr. Elliott, the Lambeth Magistrate, has fined Henry Simmonds 20/. for 
keeping a betting-house in High Street, Newington. Notice of appeal was 
iyen also in this case. Three other men apprehended in the shop were set 
at liberty, as they were not engaged as managers in the betting. 


Che Provinces, 

At a dinner held on Monday, the anniversary of the Colston Charitable 
Societies, at Bristol, Mr. William Miles M.P. renewed the expression of 
his sentiments in regard to the war. He descanted on the perilous posi- 
tion of the British troops in the Crimea, and the necessity for supplies. 

He would say it, not as one of a particular party, not as one of a particu- 
lar creed, but he might say it generally, that England would not grudge her 
supplies to put a stop to this sanguinary war. Such, he believed, would be 
the policy adopted by that party with which he had the honour to be parti- 
cularly connected ; and he felt confident that nothing would give them more 
satisfaction than to effect this without a thought of place, but merely look- 
ing to what might be beneficial to the country, and at such meetings as this 
urging what was the popular fee'ing of this country—that the Government 
should find that no supplies woula be attempted to be stopped in the prose- 
cution of this war. No war could have come on a country at a time when 

rosperity was more evinced or at a period more apposite than the present. 
They had tranquillity within their walls; they were amassing wealth in 
their merchandise; and their general manufacturing population was alto- 

ther well employed. There was a demand at the present moment for la- 
Ge which there was the greatest difficulty to meet. 

These sentiments elicited loud approval from the guests. 

The Patriotic Fund proceeds rapidly in the Eastern counties. Nor- 
wich has furnished 1200/.; Ipswich, 9002.; Cambridge, 1300/.; Great 
Yarmouth, 5007; and other towns in proportion. Yet the movement is 
but in its infancy. 


The vacancies in the representation of Abingdon and Bedford seem 
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likely to be contested. At Abingdon, the candidates are Mr. Norris, a | 


gentleman of the neighbourhood, and Major Haythorne Reed, At Bed- 

ford, the Liberals have brought forward Mr. John Salusbury Trelawney ; 

—e, Captain William Stuart, the nephew of the late 
ember. 


At a meeting of the Justices of the West Riding of Yorkshire, at 
Wakefield, on Wednesday,—the Honourable E. Lascelles in the chair,— 
it was resolved that a Reformatory School, capable of containing 100 ju- 
venile male offenders, should be provided within a convenient distance of 
the town of Wakefield. Mr. E. B. Whateley, one of the magistrates of 
the Riding, has undertaken to begin a reformatory school on his estate at 
Moorfield. Mr. Edmund Denison, who strongly insisted that the enter- 
Prise should rest on voluntary support, said he had no doubt 5000/. could 

easily raised in the Riding. 

The Bishop of Norwich is now so far reéstablished in health that he 
Proposes to officiate at an ordination in his cathedral church tomorrow. 

A church is about to be built on Tiptree Heath, the scene of Mr. 
Mechi’s agricultural exploits. Mr. Mechi has given a very handsome 
donation towards the building-fund. 

Water-works are contemplated for the use of Cambridge town and 
University. 


Trade in our manufacturing towns generally is still rather depressed. 
The woollen districts are more prosperous, but the manufacturers show 
a laudable caution in their operations. 

The Great Western Railway has now a line completed between London 
and Birkenhead, by the opening of the Birmingham, Wolverhampton, 
and Dudley line, on Tuesday. 

The Great Western Company’s line between Frome and Radstock, 
after long delays, was opened for the conveyance of minerals on Tuesday. 


Mistich, a ferocious-looking fellow, who says he is an Irishman and has 
served as a soldier in India, and who had been victimizing the inhabitants 
of Eton, has been sent to prison as a rogue and vagabond, by the Eton Ma- 
ite. As Prince Albert was riding home in the evening from hunting, 

listich rushed out of a shop in Eton, ran before the Prince’s horse, abused 
his rr Highness, and flourished a stick. Captain Du Plat rode up to the 
side of the Prince and the ruffian retired, still threatening. No one ap- 
peared before the Magistrates to prosecute. It wasnecessary to keep the af- 
- eed quiet, lest the Eton boys should have inflicted Lynch law on the 
ender, 


my Eng Wednesday morning, there was a fearful gale of wind in the 
North Sea. At Shields and Sunderland, hundreds of ships had to run for 
shelter. At Shields, three went ashore, and became wrecks; the crews were 


With difficulty saved. About Sunderland, there were no fewer than fifteen 
sail on shore: crews all saved. 
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IRELAND. 
The Lord-Lieutenant and the Countess St. Germans returned to 
Dublin, from Liverpool, on Wednesday. 


James Eneas Prendergast, a young man, has been arrested at Liverpool 
on a charge of murdering Maurice Prendergast at Claremorris. James in- 
tended to proceed to America in company with Mary Connor, an Irish girl : 
she also was arrested. James is cousin to Maurice, whose barbarous murder 
was mentioned last week. After Maurice had been killed, his murderer dis- 
membered the body, cut off the head, and sank the remains ina pond. In 
James’s cabin were found evidences that the butchery had been perpetrated 
there—blood on the wall, and one joint of the vertebra of a human neck, 
which fitted to the mutilated remains of Maurice. The victim was a careful 
man, and had saved money to emigrate ; James was dissolute. 

Mr. Arthur Lee Guinness, of Stillorgan Park, near Dublin, seems to 
have been victimized to the amount of 434/. by means of a very 
shallow artifice. Mr. Guinness wished to dispose of his mansion ; 
Henry Meyers, a Jew, introduced himself, as an acquaintance of Mr, Hail- 
stone, an English friend of Mr. Guinness’s, Meyers represented that he 
could obtain a purchaser for the house—General Peroffsky, a Russian Prince 
who had fled from St. Petersburg: the bait was taken; then Meyers said he 
had anumber of articles of vert which he thought the General would buy— 
if properly ‘exhibited in Stillorgan House. The upshot was, that Mr. 
Guinness not only consented to receive the articles, but gave Meyers promis- 
sory notes representing their pretended value. They were really worth only 
63/. The * Russian General’ did not appear; the Jew, after some scenes, 
disappeared, But he has been arrested at Greenwich, and taken to Dublin, 

Michael Butler, engineer at Dalkey quarry, has shown great presence of 
mind in a dreadful emergency. Whilst engaged in attending to the ma- 
chinery, his foot slipped, and he fell forward on the cogs, his left arm being 
driven into the teeth. Seeing the nature of his position, he threw himeelf 
backwards and to one side, to allow, as he said, his arm to be mashed off, 
but to save his life ; which he thus effected. The remainder of the limb has 
been amputated, and the patient is going on well. 


SCOTLAND. 

The election of Lord Rector of Glasgow University took place on Wed- 
nesday ; the retiring Rector being the Earl of Eglinton. Three can- 
didates were proposed,—Mr. Benjamin Disraeli, by the Conservatives ; 
Mr. Thomas Carlyle, by the Liberals; and the Duke of Argyll, by the 
Presbyterian section of both parties. ‘The contest was conducted with 
the usual keenness, the turmoil being confined to the boys and lads in the 
College. Mr. Carlyle was withdrawn at a late hour, and the students 
went to the vote on the two other candidates. The result was, that the 
Duke of Argyll was elected by a majority in all the “ Nations,””— Argyll 
269, Disraeli 147. A protest was taken against the validity of the Duke's 
election, on the ground that his Grace is Chancellor of the University of 
St. Andrew’s, and that it is illegal to hold office in two Colleges. 

The two Divisions of the Supreme Court, at Edinburgh, resumed their 
sittings for the winter session on Tuesday. The whole of the Judges, 
excepting Lords Rutherford and Handyside, who are indisposed, break- 
fasted with the Lord President; and then proceeded from his residence 
in Great King Street, in their carriages, to the Parliament House, 

Mr. John Melville, writer to the signet, has been elected Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh, in the room of Mr, M‘Laren, whose term has expired. 

General Hunter, a distinguished Indian officer, who saw service in the 
Scinde and Affghan wars, and who only retired three years ago, died at 
the Bridge of Allan on the 11th, in his sixty-ninth year. 


Francis Forbes, the young man accused of murdering Ann Harvey, with 
whom he had been intimate, at Cults in Aberdeenshire, has been tried be- 
fore the High Court of Justiciary. The female was found dead on the road, 
apparently killed with a knife. Witnesses were called to prove an alibi. 


| The Jury returned a verdict of ** Not proven.” 


| inlet of Balaklava. 








Forrigu oud Colonial, 


Tue Crrea.—Our accounts from the Crimea now include the official 
despatches of the French and English commanders, narrating the com- 
bats on the 25th and 26th October, various other correspondence on the 
same events, and two telegraphic despatches from General Canrobert and 
Lord Raglan, describing, in brief, a great and bloody battle on the 5th 
instant. 

The interest of the war, therefore, has turned somewhat from the 
duller incidents of the siege itself to the strenuous efforts of the Russians 
to embarrass, if not prevent, its prosecution, It would seem that towards 
the close of October, Prince Menschikoff was reinforced by a strong body 
of troops under General Liprandi. Retaining himself, apparently, the 
command of the defence of Sebastopol, Menschikotf detached Liprandi to 
the Tchernaya with some 30,000 troops, including a large force of ca- 
valry; and that with this force Liprandi prepared to assail our rear. 
The peculiarity of the position of the Allied army facilitated his efforts, 
It has already been explained that Balaklava is at some distance from the 
lines of the besiegers. The road connecting the two runs through a 
gorge in the heights which constitute the rear of the British position, 
and which overlook the small grassy plain that lies to the North of the 
The possession of the port and the connecting road 
are essential to the success of the siege. To defend them, Lord Raglar 
had placed a body of marines and sailors with some heavy guns on the 
heights above the village and landing-place of Balaklava; beneath the 
heights he had stationed the Ninety-third Highlanders, under Sir Colin 
Campbell, who barred the road down to the village. The plain running 
Northward towards the Tchernaya is intersected by a low irregular ridge, 
about two miles and a half from the village, and running nearly at 
right angles to the rear of the heights on the North-western slopes 
of which lay the British army. This ridge in the plain was defended 
by four redoubts, intervening between the Tchernaya and the British 
cavalry encamped on the Southern part of the plain; and the rising 
ground in their rear was held by the Zouaves, who had intrenched them- 
selves at right angles with the redoubts. The extreme right of our posi- 
sition was on the road to Kamara; the centre about Kadakoi, with the 
Turkish redoubts in front ; the left on the Eastern slopes of the high lands 
running up to the Inkermann ravine. 

The obj ct of the Russians was to turn the right and seize Balaklava, 
burn the shipp'ng in the port, and, cutting off our communication with 
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the sea, establish themselves in our rear. To accomplish this, General 
Liprandi gathered up his troops behind the defiles at Tchorgun on the 
Tchernaya. Here, having previously reconnoitered our position, he 
divided his forces on the morning of the 25th October, directing one body 
by the great military road, the other by Kamara, and debouching upon 
the plain near the Turkish redoubts. The redoubts were armed with two 
or three heavy ship-guns, and each manned by about 250 Turks. The 
Russians coming on with the dawn, some 12,000 strong, with from thirty 
to forty field-guns, attacked the redoubts with horse artillery, and carried 
them in succession; the Turks firing a few shots, and then flying in dis- 
order under a fire of artillery and the swords of the Cossacks, Sir Colin 
Campbell, aroused by the firing, instantly drew up the Ninety-third in 
front of the village of Kadakoi; and the affrighted Turks rallied for a 
moment on the flanks of the Highlanders. But the redoubts being taken, 
the enemy's artillery advanced and opened fire; and the cavalry came 
rapidly up. As the Ninety-third was within range, Sir Colin Campbell 
drew them a little backward behind the crest of the hill. The British 
cavalry lay to the left of the Highlanders, and a large body of Russian 
cavalry menaced both. The larger section went towards the encampment 
of the British cavalry, and were met at once by the Heavy Brigade, 
under General Scarlett. A brief but brilliant encounter followed: 
for a moment the Greys and Enniskillens in the first line seemed 
swallowed up, in another they reappeared victorious. The long dense line 
of the Russian horse had lapped over their flanks; but the second British 
line, consisting of the Fourth and Fifth Dragoons, charging, the Russians 
were broken and rapidly made off. While this was proceeding, a body of 
some 400 cavalry rode at the Highlanders ; who, not deigning to form 
square, mounted the crest of the hill, behind which they had taken shelter, 
fired in line two deep, and sent the enemy flying. But the fighting was 
not yet over. Seven guns, taken in the redoubts, yet remained in the 
possession of the enemy ; and Lord Raglan sent an order to Lord Lucan 
to prevent the enemy from carrying off the guns, if possible. The order 
was wrongly delivered, or misconceived. But the Light Dragoons, or- 
dered to perform this service, without hesitation, charged desperately into 
the very centre of the enemy’s position. They could do no more. As- 
sailed by a murderous fire from batteries on both flanks, and by vollies of 
Minié musketry, and exposed to a fearful odds of cavalry, they were 
forced back with great slaughter, after sabreing the gunners at their 
pieces, and breaking a column of horsemen. The Heavy Dragoons and 
the Chasseurs d’Afrique, covered the retreat of the bleeding remnant of 
this daring band. It was now nearly noon: the Fourth Division, under 
Sir George Cathcart, and the First Division, under the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, had come up ; and the Russians abandoned all the redoubts except 
the furthest to the right. Nothing more was done that day. Looking to 
the extent of the position previously occupied, Lord Raglan determined 
to contract his line of defence to the immediate vicinity of Balaklava and 
the steeps in the right rear of the British army. 

Next day the enemy sallied forth from Sebastopol, 7000 or 8000 strong, 
and attacked the right flank of the British army; but, steadily met by the 
Second Division under Sir De Lacy Evans, supported by the Brigade of 
Guards, a regiment of Rifles, two guns from the Light Division, and two 
French battalions, they gallantly repelled and then chased the enemy 
down the slope, killing and wounding some 600, and capturing 80. 

It was on this point that the main battle of the 5th took place; but in 
the absence of details it is impossible clearly to understand the nature of 
that conflict. 

Nor have the French on the extreme left of the besiegers been exempt 
from sorties. By ruse and open assault the Russians boast of having 
spiked several French guns. The siege, however, regularly continued ; 
and the approaches of the French were daily nearing the outermost de- 
fences of the besieged. A breach is reported on the French side ; and 
the English have blown up the Round Tower on their side, Both armies 
work night and day in the trenches; and the private letters from our 
ofticers and men are full of expressions showing the high spirit and steady 
endurance of the troops. The Russians had raised several works on the 
French side, within the outer wall, all of which would have to be sur- 
mounted. The town and its defences had been greatly damaged; and 
while the enemy’s loss is said to have been severe, ours has been ex- 
tremely moderate, so well have the works been constructed. 

One proceeding of the Allies in carrying on the siege is quite a modern 
invention: the practice of assailing the gunners of the enemy by rifle- 
men. The French have two companies of 150 men each, selected from 
the Chasseurs de Vincennes. These fellows creep out by night, dig holes 
in the ground, or otherwise conceal themselves, and fire at the Russian 
artillerymen. To meet this deadly foe, the Russians have hung ball- 
proof doors on their embrasures; but they are forced to open them to 

oint their guns: the opening of a door is followed by showers of bul- 
Tots, and in despair, at some points, the enemy has fired his guns, loaded 
with grape, over the embrasure instead of through it. Our riflemen do 
similar duty. 


[FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES EXTRAORDINARY, NOVEMBER 11 AND 12.] 


Despatch from Lord Raglan to the Duke of Newcastle. 
[The despatch alluded to in the Extraordinary Gazette of the 5th instant, as not 
having been received : now published with an intimation that it had been “ lost 
in its passage through France,” and transmitted to the War Minister by Lord 


Cowley.) 

Before Sebastopol, October 18. 

My Lord Duke—It was arranged between General Canrobert and myself 
that the batteries of the two armies should open immediately after daylight 
on the morning of the 17th; and we invited Admiral Dundas and Admiral 
Hamelin to attack the enemy's works at the mouth of the harbour with the 
combined fleets, as nearly simultaneously as circumstances might permit. 

Accordingly, upon a signal being given from the centre of the French 
lines, the batteries of the two armies commenced their fire about a quarter 
before seven yesterday morning. 

On this occasion we employed about sixty guns; of different calibre, the 
lightest being 24-pounders. 

It may here be proper to observe, that the character of the position which 
the enemy occupy on the South side of Sebastopol is not that of a fortress, 
but rather of an army in an intrenched camp on very strong ground, where 
an apparently unlimited number of heavy guns, amply provided with gun- 
ners and ammunition, are mounted, 

The guns having opened as above stated, a continuous and well-directed 
fire was carried on from the works of the two armies until about ten o'clock 








fear many casualties, and almost paralyzed the efforts of the ; 
for the day. , Foust artillery 

The British batteries, however, manned by sailors from the fleet, 
the command of Captain Lushington and Captain Peel, and by the Ro al 
Artillery, under the superintendence of Lieutenant-Colonel Gambier ke 
up their fire with unremitting energy throughout the day, to my own and 
the general satisfaction, as well as to the admiration of the French arm 
who were witnesses of their gallant and persevering exertions; materially 
injuring the enemy’s works, and silencing the heavy guns on the top of th, 
loopholed tower to which I adverted in my despatch of the 13th instant, and 
many of the guns at its base, and causing an extensive explosion in the rear 
of a strong redoubt in our immediate front. The enemy, notwithstandj 
answered to the last from a number of guns along their more extended line” 

The fire was resumed this morning at daylight by the British sailors and 
artillery ; and responded to, though in a somewhat less degree, by the Rus. 
sians : but the French troops, being occupied in the repair of their batteri 
and in the formation of others, have not contributed to the renewal of the 
attack, except from a work on their extreme left; they expect, however, to 
be able to do so tomorrow morning. ¥ 

I beg to lay before your Grace a return of the loss sustained by the 
Royal Navy, and the Army under my command, between the 13th and 17th 
instant; and to this I am deeply concerned to add that of Colonel the 
Honourable Francis Hood, commanding the 3d battalion Grenadier Gua: 
an excellent officer, whose death in the trenches this morning has just been 
reported to me. 

‘he English, French, and Turkish fleets moved towards the mouth of the 
harbour about noon, and kept up a heavy fire upon the enemy’s forts for 
several hours. 

I am not fully acquainted with the details of the attack, or its result ; but 
I understand that Rear-Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, with the Agamemnon 
and Sanspareil, assisted pa mage | by the ndon, Queen, and Albion 
gallantly approached to within yards of Fort Constantine, the great 
work at the Northern entrance ; where he maintained himself till late in the 
afternoon, and succeeded in exploding a magazine, and causing considerable 
injury to the face of the fort. 

Since I wrote to your Grace on the 18th, six battalions of Turkish jn- 
fantry and 300 Turkish artillery have been added to the force in front of 
Balaklava, These troops have been sent from Constantinople, and placed 
under my command by the Government of the Porte; and I feel greatly 
indebted to her Majesty’s Ambassador, Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe, for 
the ability and energy with which he brought under the notice of the Sultan 
the importance I attached to an immediate reinforcement of the Imperial 
troops. Thave, &e. RaGuay, 

His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, &c. 

Lord Raglan to the Duke of Newcastle. 
Before Sebastopol, Oct. 28, 1854, 

My Lord Duke—I have the honour to acquaint your Grace that the 
enemy attacked the position in the front of Balaklava at an early hour on 
the morning of the 25th instant. 

The low range of heights that runs across the plain at the bottom of which 
the town is placed was protected by four small redoubts hastily constructed, 
Three of these had guns in them, and on a higher hill, in front of the vil- 
lage of Camara, in advance of our right flank, was established a work of 
somewhat more importance. These several redoubts were garrisoned by 
Turkish troops, no other force being at my disposal for their occupation. The 
93d Highlanders was the only British regiment in the plain, with the ex- 
ception of a part of a battalion of detachments composed of weakly men, and 
a battery of artillery belonging to the Third division ; and on the heights be- 
hind our right were placed the Marines, obligingly landed from the fleet by 
Vice-Admiral Dundas. All these, including the Turkish troops, were under 
the immediate orders of Major-General Sir Colin Campbell, whom I had taken 
from the First Division with the 93d. 

As soon as I was apprized of this movement of the enemy, I felt com- 
pelled to withdraw from before Sebastopol the First and Fourth Divisions, 
commanded by Lieutenant-Generals his Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge and the Honourable Sir George Cathcart, and bring them down into 
the _ ; and General Canrobert subsequently reinforced these troops with 
the First Division of French Infantry and the Chasseurs d’ Afrique. 

The enemy commenced their operation by attacking the work on our side 
of the village of Camara; and, after very little resistance, carried it. They 
likewise got possession of the three others in contiguity to it; being opposed 
only in one, and that but for a very short space of time. ‘he farthest of 
the three they did not retain, but the immediate abandonment of the others 
enabled them to take possession of the guns in them, amounting in tle whole 
to seven. Those in the three lesser forts were spiked by the one English 
artilleryman who was in each. 

The Russian cavalry at once advanced, supported by artillery, in very 
great strength. One portion of them assailed the front and right flank of 
the 93d, and were instantly driven back by the vigorous and steady fire of 
that distinguished regiment, under Lieutenant-Colonel Ainslie. 

The other and larger mass turned towards her Majesty’s heavy cavalry, 
and affurded Brigadier-General Scarlett, under the guidance of Lieutenant- 
General the Earl of Lucan, the opportunity of inflicting upon them a most 
signal defeat. The ground was very unfavourable for the attack of our Dra- 
goons, but no obstacle was sufficient to check their advance, and they 
charged into the Russian column, which soon sought safety in flight, al- 
though far superior in numbers. The charge of this brigade was one of the 
most successful I ever witnessed, was never for a moment doubtful, and is in 
the highest degree creditable ,to Brigadier-General Scarlett and the officers 
and men engaged in it. ’ 

As the enemy withdrew from the ground which they had momentarily 
occupied, I directed the cavalry, supported by the fourth division, under 
Lieutenant-General Sir George Cathcart, to move forward, and take advan- 
tage of any opportunity to regain the heights; and, not having been able to 
accomplish this immediately, and it appearing that an attempt was making 
to remove the captured guns, the Earl of Lucan was desired to advance 
rapidly, follow the enemy in their retreat, and try to prevent them from 
effecting their objects. 

In the meanwhile, the Russians had time to reform on their own ground, 
with artillery in front and upon their flanks. ~ 

From some misconception of the instruction to advance, the Lieutenant- 
General considered that he was bound to attack at all hazards ; and he accord- 
ingly ordered Major-General the Earl of Cardigan to move forward with the 
light brigade. is order was obeyed in the most spirited and gallant man- 
ner. Lord Cardigan charged with the utmost vigour; attacked a battery 
which was firing upon the advanced squadrons; and, having passed beyond 
it, engaged the Russian cavalry in its rear. But there his troops weie @- 
sailed by artillery and infantry, as well as cavalry, and necessarily retired, 
after having committed much havoc upon the enemy. They effected t 
movement without haste or confusion ; but the loss they have sustained has, 
I deeply lament, been very severe, in officers, men, and horses, only counter- 
balanced by the brilliancy of the attack, and the gallantry, order, and disci- 
pline which distinguished it; forming a striking contrast to the conduct of 








a.m.; when, unfortunately, a magazine in the midst of one of the French , ” ; ; , j heav 
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‘ Phe Chasseurs d’ Afrique advanced on our left, and 
sian battery; which checked its fire fora time, and 
an essential service. 


Nantly charged a Rus- 


us rendered the British 


ground in front. One body of them, amounting to about 400 men, turned 
to their left, separating themselves from those who attacked Lord Lucan’s 
division, and charged the 93d Highlanders, who immediately advanced to 


“T have the honour to enclose copies of Sir Colin Campbell’s and the Earl of | the crest of the hill and opened their fire, which forced the Russian cavalry 


Lucan’s reports. beg to draw your Grace’s attention to the terms in which 
Sir Colin Campbell speaks of Lieutenant-Colonel Ainslie, of the 93d, and 
Captain Barker, of the Royal Artillery; and also to the praise bestowed by 
the Earl of Lucan on Major-General the Earl of Cardigan and Brigadier- 
Geveral Scarlett, which they most fully deserve. The Earl of Lucan not 
having sent me the names of the other officers who distinguished themselves, | 
I propose to forward them by the next opportunity. 

Whe enemy made no further movement in advance: and at the close of 
the day the brigade of Guards of the First Division and the Fourth Division 


| further molestation from the Russians. 


to give way and turn to their left; after which, they made an attempt to 
turn the right flank of the 93d, having observed the flight of the Turks who 
were placed there; upon which the Grenadiers of the 93d, under Captain 
Ross, were wheeled up to their right and fired on the enemy, which mancuyre 
completely discomfited them. 

During the rest of the day, the troops under my command received no 
I beg to call Lord Raglan’s atten- 
tion to the gallantry and eagerness of the 93d Highlanders under Lieutenant- 


| Colonel Ainslie, of which probably his Lordship was an eye-witness ; as well as 


returned to their original encampment; as did the French troops, with the | the admirable conduct of Captain Barker, and the officers of the field battery 


exception of one brigade of the First Division, which General Canrobert was 
so good as to leave in support of Sir Colin Campbell. The remaining regi- 
ments of the Highland brigade also remained in the valley. The Fourth | 
Division had advanced close to the heights; and Sir George Cathcart caused \ 
one of the redoubts to be reoceupied by the Turks, affording them his sup- 
port, and he availed himself of the opportunity to assist with his riflemen in 
silencing two of the enemy’s guns, 
The means of defending the extensive position which had been occupied 

by the Turkish troops in the morning having proved wholly inadequate, I 





| under his orders, who made most excellent practice against the Russian 


cavalry and artillery while within range. : 

I have, &c. Coxin CAMPBELL, Major-General. 

To Brigadier-General Estcourt, Adjutant-General. 
Sir De Lacy Evans to Lord Raglan. 

Second Division, Heights of the Tchernay, October 27, 1554. 
My Lord—Yesterday, the enemy attacked this division with several columns 
of infantry supported by artillery. Their cavalry did not come to the front. 
Their masses, covered by large bodies of skirmishers, advanced with much ap- 


deemed it necessary, in concurrence with General Canrobert, to withdraw parent contidence. The division immediately formed line in advance of our 


from the lower range of heights, and to concentrate our foree, which will be 


camp, the left under Major-General Pennefather, the right under Brigadier- 


increased by a considerable body of seamen, to be landed from the ships un- | General Adams, Lieutenant-Colonel Fitzmayer and the Captains of batteries 


der the authority of Admiral Dundas, immediately in front of the narrow 
valley leading into Balaklava, and upon the precipitous heights on our right, 
thus affording a narrower line of defence. 
have, &c., 
His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, &c. &c. &e. 
Lord Lucan to Lord Raglan, 
Balaklava, Oct. 27, 1854. 

My Lord—I have the honour to report, that the cavalry division under my 
command was seriously engaged with the enemy on the 26th instant, during 
the greater part of which day it was under a heavy fire ; that it made a most 
triumphant charge against a very superior number of the enemy’s cavalry, 
and an attack upon batteries which, for daring and gallantry, could not be 
exceeded. The loss, however, in officers, men, and horses, has been most 
severe. 

From half-past six in the morning, when the Horse Artillery first opened 
fire, till the enemy had potsessed itself of all the different forts, the cavalry, 
constantly changing their positions, continued giving all the support they 
could to the Turkish troops, though much exposed to the fire of heavy guns 
and riflemen, when wy ba post on the left of the second line of soleahee, 
by an order from your Lordship. The heavy brigade had soon to return to 
the support of the troops defending Balaklava, and was fortunate enough in 
being at hand when a large force of Russian cavalry was descending the hill. 
I immediately ordered Brigadier-General Scarlett to attack with the Scots 
Greys and Enniskillen Dragoons, and had his attack supported in second line 
by the 5th Dragoon Guards, and by a flank attack of the 4th Dragoon Guards. 

nder every disadvantage of ground, these eight small squadrons succeeded 
in defeating and dispersing a body of cavalry estimated at three times their 
number and more. 

The heavy scigads having now joined the light brigade, the division took 
up a position with a view o: eoates an attack upon the heights ; when, 
being instructed to make a rapid udvance to our front, to prevent the enemy 
carrying the guns lost by the Turkish troops in the morning, I ordered the 
light brigade to advance in two lines, and supported them with the heavy 
brigade. This attack of the light cavalry was very brilliant and daring : 
exposed to a fire from heavy batteries on their front and two flanks, they 
advanced unchecked until they reached the batteries of the enemy, and 
cleared them of their gunners, and only retired when they found themselves 
engaged with a very superior force of cavalry in the rear. Major-General 


RAGLAN. 





the Earl of re led this attack in the most gallant and intrepid man- | ti 
| notice. 


a) and his Lordship has expressed himself to me as admiring in the high- 
~~ a _ ee and zeal of every officer, non-commissioned officer, 
The heavy brigade advanced to the support of the attack under a very 
g fire from the batteries and infantry in a redoubt, and acted with most 
perfect steadiness, and in a manner to deserve all praise. 


; were left within or near our position. 


The losses, my Lord, it grieves me to state, have been very great indeed, | 
and, I fear, will be much felt by your Lordship. vissis "| 


I cannot too strongly recommend to your Lordship the two general officers 
commanding the brigades, all the officers in command of regiments, as also 
the divisional and brigade staffs ; indeed, the conduct of ever individual, 
of every rank, I feel to be deserving of my entire praise, and, I ope, of your 
Lordship’s approbation. 

The conduct of the Royal Horse Artillery troop, first under the command 
of Captain Maude, and, after that officer was severely wounded, of Captain 
Shakespear, was most meritorious and praiseworthy. I received from 

— every possible assistance during the time they respectively 
Ihave, &e. a ” 7 P ber 
’ ieutenant-General, Commanding Cavalry Division. 
His Excellency the Commander of the Forces, &e. &c. he. , 
Sir Colin Campbell to Brigadier-General Estcourt. 

: Camp Battery, No. 4, Balaklava, October 27, 1854. 
_ Sir—I have the honour to inform you, that on the morning of the 25th 
instant, about seven o'clock, the Russian force which has been, as I already 
reported, for some time amongst the hills on our right front, debouched into 
the open ground in front of the redoubts Nos. 1, 2, and 3, which were occu- 

Fis y Turkish infantry and artillery, and armed with seven 12-pounders 
(iron). The enemy’s force consisted of eighteen or nineteen battalions of | 
infantry, from may | to forty guns, and a large body of cavalry. The attack | 
was made against No. 1 redoubt by a cloud of skirmishers, supported by | 
eight battalions of infantry and sixteen guns. The Turkish troops in No. 1 ! 
persisted as long as they could, and then retired, and they suffered consider- 
able loss in their retreat. This attack was followed by the successive aban- 
donment of Nos. 2, 3, and 4 redoubts by the Turks, as well as of the other 
posts held by them in our front. The guns, however, in Nos. 2, 3, and 4 
Heed grog The garrisons, of these redoubts retired, and some of them | 

formed on the right, and some on the left flank of the 93d Highlanders, 
Which was posted in front of No. 4 battery and the village of Katichioi. 
hen the enemy had taken possession of these redoubts, their artillery ad- | 
Vanced with a large mass of cavalry, and their guns ranged to the 93d High- | 
landers, which, with 100 invalids under Lieutenant-Colonel Daveney in sup- | 
ak occupied very insufficiently, from the smallness of their numbers, the 
ightly rising ground in front of No. 4 battery. As I found that round shot | 
tT. shell began to cause some casualties among the 93d Highlanders and the | 
urkish battalions on their right and left flank, I made them retire a few 
ces behind the crest of the hill. During this period, our batteries on the 
Is, manned by the Royal Marine Artillery and the Royal Marines, made 


| 











most excellent practice on the enemy’s cavalry, which came over the hill 


services of Captains G 





(Turner and Yates) promptly posted their guns and opened fire upon the 
enemy. 

Immediately on the ecannonade being heard, the Duke of Cambridge 
brought up to our support the brigade of Guards under Major-General Ben- 
tinck, with a battery under Lieutenant-Colonel Dacres. His Royal Highness 
took post in advance of our right to secure that flank, and rendered me 
throughout the most effective and important assistance. General Bosquet, 
with similar promptitude and from a greater distance, approached our posi- 
tion with five French battalions. Sir G. Cathcart hastened to us with a 
regiment of Rifles, and Sir G. Brown pushed forward two guns in coOperation 
by our left. 2 , 

The enemy came on at first rapidly, assisted by their guns on the Mound 
hill. Our pickets, then chiefly of the 49th and 30th Regiments, resisted 
them with very remarkable determination and firmness. Lieutenant Co- 
nolly, of the 49th, greatly distinguished himself; as did Captain Bayley, of 
the 30th, and Captain ee all of whom, I regret to say, were severely 
wounded. Sergeant Sullivan also displayed at this point great bravery. 

In the mean time, our eighteen guns in position, including those of the 
First Division, were served with the utmost energy. In half an hour they 
forced the enemy’s artillery to abandon the field. Our batteries were then 
directed with equal accuracy and vigour upon the enemy’s columns; which, 
exposed also to the close fire of our advanced infantry, soon fell into com- 

lete disorder and flight, They were then literally chased by the 30th and 
b5th Regiments over the ridges and down towards the head of the bay. So 
eager was the pursuit, that it was with difficulty Major-General Pennefather 
eventually effected the recall of our men. These regiments and the pickets 
were led gallantly by Major Mauleverer, Major Champion, Major Eman, and 
Major Hume. They were similarly pursued, further towards our right, by 
four companies of the 4lst, led po Mm by Lieutenant-Colonel the Honour- 
able P. Herbert, A.Q.M.G. The 47th also contributed. The 55th were held 
in reserve. 

Above 80 prisoners fell into our hands, and about 130 of the enemy’s dead 
i It is computed that their total loss 
could scarcely be less than 600, : ; 

Our loss, I'am sorry to say, has been above 80 ; of whom 12 killed, 5 officers 
wounded. I ar happy to say hopes are entertained that Lieutenant Conolly 
will recover, but his wound is dangerous, 

I will have the honour of transmitting to your Lordship a list of officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and privates, whose conduct attracted special 
That of the pickets excited general admiration. ‘To Major-General 
Pennefather and Brigadier-General Adams I was, as usual, greatly indebted, 
Of Lieutenant-Colonel Dacres, Lieutenant-Colonel Fitzmayer, Captains Tur- 
ner, Yates, Woodham, and Hemlin, and the whole of the Royal Artillery, 
we are under the greatest obligation. Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert, A.Q.M.G., 
rendered the division, as he always dues, highly distinguished and energetic 
services. Lieutenant-Colonel Wilbraham, A.A.G., while serving most 
actively, I regret to say, had a very severe fall from his horse. I beg leave 
also to recommend to your Lordship’s favourable consideration, the excellent 

we whe and Thompson, of the Quartermaster-Gencral’s 
department, the Brigade-Majors Captains Armstrong and Thackwell, and my 
personal staff, Captains Allix, Gubbins, and the Honourable W. Boyle. 
have, &c. De Lacy Evans, Liecut.-Gen, 
To General the Right Hon. Lord Raglan, G.C.B., &c. &e. &e. 
Lord Raglan to the Duke of Newcastle. 
Before Sebastopol, October 28, 1854, 

My Lord Duke—I have nothing particular to report to your Grace respeet- 
ing the operations of the siege, since I wrote to you on the 23d instant. The 
tire has been somewhat less constant, and our casualties have been fewer ; 
though I regret to say that Captain Childers, a very promising officer of the 
Royal Artillery, was killed on the evening of the 23d; and I have just heard 
that Major Dalton, of the 19th, of whom Licutenant-General Sir De Lacy 
—— entertained a very high opinion, was killed in the trenches last 
night. 

The enemy moved out of Sebastopol on the 26th with a large force of in- 
fantry, cavalry, and artillery, amounting, it is said, to 6000 or 7000 men, 
and attacked the left of the Second Division, commanded by Licutenant- 
General Sir De Lacy Evans; who speedily and energetically repulsed them, 
assisted by one of the batteries of the First Division, and some guns of the 
Light Division, and supported by the brigade of Guards and by several regi- 
ments of the Fourth Division, and in rear by the French Division com- 
manded by General Bosquet, who was most eager in his desire to give him 
every aid, 

I have the honour to transmit a copy of Sir De Lacy Evans's report, which 
I am sure your Grace will read with the highest satisfaction; aud 1 beg to 
recommend the officers whom he particularly mentions to your protection. 
Captain Bayley, of the 30th, and Captain Atcherly, of the same regiment, and 
Lieutenant Conolly, of the 49th, all of whom are severely wounded, appear 
to have greatly distinguished themselves. 

I cannot speak in too high terms of the manner in which Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Sir De Lacy Evans met this very serious attack. I had not the good fortune 
to witness it myself, being occupied in front of Balaklava at the time it com- 
menced, and having only reached his position as the affuir ceased; but I am 
certain I speak the sentiments of all whe witnessed the operation, in saying 
that nothing could have been better managed, and that the greatest credit 
is due to the Lieutenant-General ; whose services and conduct I have before 
had to bring under your Grace's notice. 

I enclose the return of the losses the army has sustained since the 22d. 

I have, &e. F RaGiay, 
His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, &c, 
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Return of Casualties from the 13th to the lith October. 
Artillery—2 rank an 

































































































4 2d 
1 officer, ——- ‘Twysden, slightly wounded. 
ded. 49th Regi 





file killed; 1 officer, Lieutenant Wood (slightly), 1 sergeant, 4 rank and file, 


68th Regiment—1 officer, Assistant-Surgeon O'Leary, 3 rank and file, killed; 3 rank 
and file wounded. 1st Battalion Rifle Brigade—1 rank and file killed; 1 sergeant, 
3 rank and file, wounded. 7th Regiment—1 rank and file wounded. 23d Regiment 
—6 rank and file wounded. 33d Regiment—1 sergeant, 4 rank and file, wounded. 
19th Regiment—1 sergeant, 1 drummer, 6 rank and file, wounded. 77th Regiment— 
2 rank and file wounded. 88th Regiment—1 sergeant, 5 rank and file, killed; 1 
sergeant, 14 rank and file, wounded. 2d Battalion Rifle Brigade—3 rank and file 
killed ; 1 drummer, 7 rank and file, wounded. Total—2 officers, 1 sergeant, 21 rank 
and file, killed ; 3 officers, 9 sergeants, 2 drummers, 124 rank and file, wounded. 


Returnof Casualties from the 224 to the 26th October. 


officers, 5 sergeants, 3 drummers, 24 rank and file, 50 horses, killed; 2 officers, 1 
sergeant, 21 rank and file, wounded. 8th Hussars—2 officers, 3 sergeants, 23 rank 
and file, 38 horses, killed; 2 officers, 2 sergeants, 1 drummer, 14 rank and file, 
wounded. llth Hussars—2 sergeants, 30 rank and file, 72 horses, killed ; 3 officers, 
3 sergeants, 20 rank and file, wounded. 13th Light Dragoons - 3 officers, 3 sergeants, 
1 drummer, 20 rank and file, 76 horses, killed; 2 sergeants, 12 rank and file, 
wounded, 17th Lancers—3 officers, 1 sergeant, 32 rank and file, 99 horses, killed ; 
4 officers, 1 sergeant, 2 drummers, 31 rank and file, wounded. 4th Dragoon Guards 
—1 rank and file, 1 horse, killed; 2 sergeants, 3 rank and file, wounded. Ist Royal 
Dragoons—2 rank and file, 10 horses, killed; 4 officers, 1 sergeant, 1 drummer, 5 
rank and file, wounded. 2d North British Dragoons—2 rank and file, 14 horses, 
killed; 4 officers, 5 sergeants, 48 rank and file, wounded. 6th Dragoons—2 rank 
and file, 2 horses, killed; 3 sergeants, 10 rank and file, wounded, Sth Dragoon 
Guards— 2 rank and file, 19 horses, killed; 2 officers, 9 rank and file, wounded. 


23 rank and file, wounded. Royal Engineers and Sappers and Miners—3 rank and 

file, wounded. Total—13 officers, 16 sergeants, 4 drummers, 142 rank and file, 381 

horses, killed ; 27 officers, 21 sergeants, 4drummers, 199 rank and file, wounded. 
Return of Casualties from the 22d to the 26th October. 

Staff—1 officer killed. 3d Battalion Grenadier Guards—1 rank and file wounded. 

lst Regiment of Foot—1 officer, 4 rank and file, wounded. 7th Regiment—10 

rank and file wounded. 19th Regiment—4 rank and file wounded. 20th Regi- 


Regiment—?! rank and file wounded. 30th Regiment—2 officers, 1 sergeant, 
wounded ; 6 rank and file killed; 22 rank and file wounded. 41st Regiment—l 
officer wounded ; 1 rank and file killed; 9 rank and file wounded. 44th Regiment— 
1 rank and file wounded. 47th Regiment—2 rank and file killed; 7 rank and file 

ded. 49th Regi t— 2 officers, ] sergeant, 1 drummer, wounded ; 1 rank and 
file killed ; 17 rank and file wounded. 





50th Regiment—1 officer, l rank and file, 
wounded. 57th Regiment—1 officer wounded. 63d Regiment—1 rank and file 
wounded. 77th Regiment—2 rank and file wounded. 88th Regiment—1 officer 
wounded; 1 rank and file killed ; 6 rank and file wounded. 95th Regiment—1 ser- 

eant wounded ; 1 rank and file killed; 8 rank and file wounded. Ist Battalion 

ifle Brigade—1 rank and file wounded. 2d Battalion Rifle Brigade—5 rank and file 
wounded. 79th Regiment—1 rank and file wounded. Total—1 officer killed; 9 
officers, 3 sergeants, 1 drummer, wounded; I4rank and file killed ; 101 rank and file 
wounded. 

Return of Casualties in the Naval Brigade from the 23d to the 26th October. 
Seamen— Killed, 2; wounded, 12. 
Lieutenant Steele, Royal Marine Artillery, of the Britannia, wounded slightly. 
Names of Officers killed and wounded from the 22d to the 26th October. 

Staff—Captain the Hon. W. Charteris, killed ; Captain George Lockwood, killed or 
missing; Lieutenant-General the Earl of Lucan, Brigadier-General the Hon. J. Y. 
Scarlett, Lieutenant H. F. Maxse, Lieutenant A. I. Elliot, wounded slightly. 5th 
Dragoon Guards— Lieutenant F. hi. 
Neville, wounded severely. Ist Royal Dragoons—Lieutenant-Colonel John Yorke, 
Captain W. de Elmsall, Captain George Campbell, Cornet W. W. Hartopp, wounded 
severely. 2d Dragoons— Lieutenant-Colonel H. D. Griflith, wounded slightly; Cap- 
tain G. C. Clarke, Cornet Lenox Prendergast, wounded severely; Cornet H. E, 
Handley, wounded slightly. 4th Light Dragoons— Major J. T. D. Halkett, Lieu- 
tenant H, A. Sparke, killed. Captain G. J. Brown, Captain Thomas Hutton, wounded 
severely. 8th Ilussars—Lieutenant J. C. Viscount Fitzgibbon, killed, (doubtful); 
Cornet G. Clowes, killed, (doubtful); Lieutenant D. Clutterbuck, Lieutenant and 
Adjutant Edward Seagar, wounded slightly. 11th Hussars—Captain E. A. Cook, 
Lieutenant H. Trevelyan, wounded ognty Cornet G. P. Houghton, wounded 
severely, 13th Light Dragoons—Captain J. A. Oldham, kilkkd; Captain T. H. 
Goad, Cornet H. Montgomery, missing. 17th Lancers—Captain J. P. Winter, 
Lieut t J. H. Thompson, Cornet and Adjutant J. Chadwick, killed or missing ; 
Captain William Morris, Captain Robert White, Captain A. F.C, Webb, Lieutenant 
Sir William Gordon, wounded severely. Artillery—Captain 8. Childers, killed; 
Captain E. Moubray, Lieutenant J. E. Hope, wounded slightly. Ist Regiment— 
Lieutenant J. M. Brown, wounded slightly. 30th Regiment — Captain F. T. Atcher- 
ley, Captain P. Bayley, wounded slightly. 4ist Regiment—Licutenant H. C, Har- 
riott, wounded severely. 49th Regiment—Lieutenant J. A. Conolly, wounded dan- 

rously; Ensign P. Cahill, wounded severely. 50th Regiment—Brevet Major Hon. 
5 P. Maxwell, wounded slightly. 57th Regiment—Lieutenant H.J. Buller, wounded 








severely, 88th Regi 
Aide-de-camp to Drigadier-General Airey, Captain L. E. Nolan, killed. 
BATTLE or THE 5TH NOVEMBER. 

[The first account of this battle was communicated by the Moniteur of Monday, in 
the following report from General Canrobert to the French Minister of War, dated 
the 6th November. ]} 

“The Russian army, swollen by reinforcements from the Danube, as well 
as by the combined reserves of all the Southern provinces, and animated by 
the presence of the Grand Dukes Michael and Nicholas, attacked yesterday 
the right of the English position before Sebastopol. The English | sus- 
tained this attack with the most remarkable firmness and solidity. I sup- 
ported it by a portion of General Bosquet’s division, which fought with ad- 
mirable vigour, as well as by the troops which were nearest to the English 
position. The enemy, who far outnumbered our force, beat a retreat, with 

i a loss estimated at from 8000 to 9000 men. The struggle lasted the whole 
| day. At the same time, General Forey was forced to repulse a sortie made 
| by the garrison ; and under his energetic command the enemy were driven 
back into the place, with a loss of 1000 killed and wounded. This brilliant 
day, which was not purchased without considerable loss by the Allies, does 
the greatest honour to our arms. 

“The siege continues with regularity.”’ 

ii FROM THE GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY, NOVEMBER 17. 

4] (On Thursday morning the following despatch from Lord Raglan, received by the 

; Duke of Newcastle after midnight of the day before, was published in a Gazette 

Extraordinary. It had been delayed between Bucharest and Vienna by an inter- 
ruption of the telegraph from injuries received during a violent storm.) 

Translation of a Telegraphic Despatch received by the Duke of Newcastle, 

| on 16th November, 12.30 a. m., from Lord Raglan. 

! * November 6, 1854. 

“‘ The enemy, with immense forces, attacked yesterday, in the dawn of 
morning, the right of the English position before Sebastopol, which was de- 
fended by the Second Division and the Brigade of Guards of the First Light 
Division, the Fourth Division, and part of the Third, and onequnty by 
the Division of General uet and other corps of the French army, whic 
by their gallant conduct contributed essentially to the decided success of the day. 
General Canrobert immediately came to the spot, and gave me the support of bis 
assistance and of his excellent counsel. The battle was extremely obstinate ; and 
it was not till past noon that the enemy was definitively repulsed and forced 
to retreat, leaving the field of battle covered with his dead and several hun- 


file killed; 1 sergeant, 25 rank and file, wounded. 3d 
Battalion Grenadier Guards—1 officer, Captain Rowley, killed; jo rank and file, 

led Regi 1 sergeant, 1 rank and file, wounded. 55th Regiment— 
47th Regiment—4 rank and file 
’ 4 t—1 rank and file wounded. Ist Regiment of Foot—1 rank 
and file killed ; 6 rank and file wounded. 38th Regiment--1 rank and file killed; 1 
sergeant, 10 rank and file, wounded. 50th Regiment—1 officer, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Waddy (slightly), 1 sergeant, 7 rank and file, wounded. 44th Regiment—3 rank and 


wounded. 20th Regiment—2 rank and file killed; 5 rank and file wounded. 2Ist 
Regiment—2 rank and file wounded. 57th Regiment—3 rank and file wounded. 


Ca valry—Staff—2 officers killed; 4 officers wounded. 4th Light Dragoons ~2 | The total artillery was not less than forty guns. 


Royal Artillery—1 officer, 2 sergeants, 4 rank and file, killed; 2 officers, 1 sergeant, | 


ment—1 rank and file wounded. 23d Regiment—1 rank and file wounded. 28th | 


* ee 
dreds of prisoners. The number of the enemy much ex 
was opposed to us at Alma, and the losses of the edhe juat which 
a Pacey 4 ad ag on a great. General Sir George Brows, 
ajor-Gene 0! » Brigadier-Generals Adams, 
= ba nope are all doing well. oan SS a 
conduct o. tr in face of ior i 
bers has been excellent. — i a ae ds "ene = 
RUSSIAN ACCOUNT. , 
General Liprandi’s account of his operations on the 25th 
lished in the Jnvalide Russe. In this - which is a other ong 
like production, the events of the day are narrated with considerable fain, 
ness. General Liprandi describes how he had prearranged the attack . 
the evening of the 24th. Collecting the troops at Tchorgun, he on 
| them forward as early as five in the morning of the 25th. General Se- 
| miakine and General Levoutsky led two bodies of infantry and cavalry, 
with ten light and ten heavy guns, through the main defile leading from 
Tchorgun to Kadakoi. General Gribbe occupied the village of Kamara, 
| os a a The troops under Se. 
| miakine, consisting of the Ukraine Chasseurs, the Azoff and Dnieper re. 
giments, and a rifle battalion, carried the redoubts in succession - hold. 
_ ing the fourth—the one nearest the English lines—only long eno: to 
spike the guns. In the other redoubts the Russians established them. 
selves. aving succeeded so far, Liprandi sent forward his cay co- 
vered by the fire of the battery of the Don [so gallantly charged by our 
Light Brigade]. The inaccuracy of the Russian report occurs at this 
| point. The defeat of the cavalry is thus deseribed— 
|  ** Our cavalry advanced rapidly as far as the camp itself; but, received 
| 





a flank fire from the —— sharpshooters, and in front by the English ca- 

valry, it was obliged to halt. After that, it resumed its first position on the 

= wing of the general order of battle, taking up a patibulated form be- 
in: ” 


The attack of the English Light Brigade is curiously narrated— 

‘* The enemy made a most determined charge, and, notwithstanding the 
well-directed fire of grape from six pieces of the light battery No. 7, and 
that of the men armed with rifles belonging to the Odessa regiment of Chas- 
seurs, and of a company of the Fourth battalion of Rifles at the right wing 
as likewise the fire from a part of the artillery of Major-General Jabokrit. 
| sky’s detachment, he dated oh our cavalry. But at this moment three 

uadrons of the combined regiment of Lancers attacked him in the flank, 
This unexpected charge, executed with precision and vigour, met with bril- 
liant success; the whole of the enemy’s cavalry was dashed headlong back 
in disorder, pursued by our Lancers, and harassed by the fire of the bat- 
teries. In this attack the enemy had more than 400 men killed, 60 wounded 
men were picked up from off the field of battle, and we made 22 prisoners, 
one of whom was a superior officer.” 

The list of Russian casualties in the action, “ rapidly drawn up,” con- 
tained “ 6 officers and subalterns, and 232 men, Ailled; 1 general, 19 
superior officers and subalterns, and 292 men, wounded”; total, 550 
killed and wounded. 

The Russian official account of the battle on the 5th has been tele- 


| graphed to Berlin, in this form— 


Swinfen, wounded slightly; Cornet the Hon. G, | 


“* Prince Menschikoff attacked the North-east position of the enemy on 
the 5th inst. The enemy was prepared. The Russians stormed two posi- 
tions, spiked eight guns in one battery, and penetrated into the English 
camp. One division (Russian) arrived too late. The Russians retired to 
their previous positions. The enemy did not pursue. A simultaneous sortie 
was made near bastion No. 6. The enemy’s batteries opposite the cemetery 
were stormed, and the cannon were spiked. General Forey’s division at- 
tacked the bastion No. 6, but were repulsed. The Russian loss was consi- 
derable. The Grand Dukes Michael and Nicholas were present. General 
a only made a demonstration. Lieutenant-General Soimonoff was 
kil 


The latest intelligence by letter from before Sebastopol extends from 
the 29th October to mid-day onthe 3d November. The weather ehanged 
on the 29th, and the cold was so intense at night—two degrees below 
freezing-point—that the outside of the tents were thickly incrusted with 


| ice, and the officers and men, unable to sleep for eold, were to be seen 


and Adjutant A. D. Maule, wounded severely ; 


running to and fro by scores to warm themselves. Add to the discomfort 
of cold the constant night-alarms of the enemy, and some of the dis- 
comforts of the besiegers may be conceived. ‘Ihe correspondent of the 
Morning Herald describes a night before Sebastopol; taken from the 
‘“* special correspondent” point of view. 

“After a laborious and exciting day—a day of such fatigue as renders 
rest even in a tent acceptable—you retire in all the greatcoats you possess 
to lie upon the ground. An hour or so gets you over the feeling of extreme 
numbness, which at first leads you to suppose you have laid down in a brook by 
mistake, and then you svehesiy drop off—not to sleep, but into a hazy state of 


| existence—conscious of cold and conscious of wanting slumber—in fact, in that 


| two o’clock—* 


peculiar condition of vitality which in England justifies the immediate inter- 
vention of the Royal Humane Society. In this ambiguous state four or five 
hours pass away; I mean in literal time, for if you estimated the oy by 
your own feelings you would expect to wake grey and decrepid. It is past 
e witching-time of night’ in the Crimea—when suddenly 
| you feel a slight concussion in the earth, followed a few seconds a 
by the deep boom of a gun; and then there comes the roar of a shell, 


| screaming through the air, nearer, nearer, nearer, until it falls with 


a heavy dump outside the line of tents. Here it fortunately remains; 
and, alter roaring for a moment like a locomotive blowing off, —_ 
with a loud bang, and the pieces go humming through the air, Then, 
with a prophetic sigh, you guess what is to follow. Light or ten more 
shells drop about the same place, too far off to hit you, but much too 
near to leave you perfectly unconcerned; and then five or six guns be- 
gin togo off at once and make a roar, Still the camp is quiet, and the 
guardsman says ‘ All’s well,’ as if he were at Kensington. The cannonade 
continues, and after one or two temporary lulls breaks out into a regu- 
lar storm. Shells pour over the hill, and fall with a dab into the wet 
soil; and you begin to see dimly the flashes of their explosions through 
the canvass of your dwelling, which at that moment you would so willingly 
exchange for lodgings even in Islington. Still the Allies make no sign 
of turning out, though the cannonade gets hotter every moment. In an- 
other minute, and you can plainly hear the sharp quick report of a muske 

followed quickly by another and another. Then the cannonade ceases, a0 
the crack of Miniés spreads along our line of outposts. Still the Allies are un- 
accountably quiet; and you begin to wonder whether Lord Raglan inten 

them to be massacred in their tents, and are just getting peevish and public- 
spirited about it, when the roll of drumsin the distance tells you at the 
French are beating to arms. At the same time the signal, ‘Guard, turn 
out,’ is passed along our lines; all the bugies begin to blow the ‘assemble j 
there is a moment of confusion, in which oaths prevail most distinetly ; a0 
then comes a rattle and hoarse murmur, and you know that ten thousan 
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are under arms and falling into their ranks. But all this while your | 
‘apecial correspondent’ has not moved, but, feeling for his revolver in his | 
is emphatically blessing both Turks and Russians, and hoping against 
hope that there will be no occasion for him to turn out. During this 
sme, the fire of musketry has been increasing and coming nearer. Our 
pickets are evidently retiring, and you begin to think it is really a sortie 
after all. In the darkness you hear the word ‘Forward!’ roared out to the 
different brigades, and a peculiar jingle and clatter show that the artillery 
are saddling and preparing for action. With a sigh, you feel that you must 
after all; and issue forth into the raw damp air and thick wet grass, 
which wets you as effectually as if you forded a river. The crackling of 
musketry and little flashes on the hills over Sebastopol soon tell which 
way to take: without such guides, you would assuredly lose your way. 
You the batteries of artillery, at which an officer is cursing 
uely about loss of time,’and, cutting across the camp ascend the 
hills just as you hear the guns begin to rumble after. Our brigades 
are marching forward fast up the hill, in line, with supports in open 
column. No one is very urbane, though all yawn and shiver amazing- 
ly. These you feel are the appropriate compliments of the season; about 
the many returns of which, if things go on in that style, you have serious 
doubts. Arrived upon the hill, the state of affairs is seen at a glance. The 
Russians have fired to ‘try’ us, and their skirmishers advanced to see if we 
were on the alert. If we were not, they would have spiked our guns; find- 
ing we are, they retire, content with having turned us out, and harassed us 
for nothing. As they fall back, their batteries again take up the fire at the 
brow of the hill, and every one ducks involuntarily as the balls go whistling 
over his head through the darkness. As the cannonade increases, the re- 
giments draw under the hill, and in the course of a half-hour or so the Rus- 
sians cease firing. Then the troops, by this time thoroughly numbed with 
cold, and wet with dew, return within cantonments, having been under | 
arms about an hour. Within a minute after they have piled arms, the men | 
are stowed away in tents, and the camp as quiet as if no enemy were in ex- 
istence.”” 

On the 30th, a 68-pounder battery, so placed on our right as to com- 
mand the shipping, was brought into play. Its fire fell down into the | 
Dockyard, Arsenal, and shipping. The Dockyard was fired in two 

es; the shipping were driven down towards the mouth of the great 
bour. The French, on their side, had pushed their trenches to within 
180 yards of the Russian Flag-staff battery, and 200 yards from the wall 
of Sebastopol itself. In these trenches they had set up a battery of 18 | 
ns; and were carrying a mine forward under the Flag-staff battery. 
hile working at their mine, on the 31st, they came upon a Russian 
mine, containing 18 hundredweight of gunpowder, which they removed 
by countermining. 

The French had erected batteries on the right and left of their attack, 
partly enfilading the Russian defences; and were pushing their ap- | 
proaches on all sides with persevering vigour. It was anticipated that 
the French breaching battery would open fire on the 4th, the mine be 
sprung, and an assault made on the Sth: a design which, if it ever 
existed, was frustrated by the battle of the 5th. 

It is remarked that the accuracy of the Russian fire had greatly de- 
creased ; a result accounted for by the fact that their best artillerymen 
have been killed at their guns by the rifles and shells of the Allies. On 
the night of the 30th, a French picket crept upon an advanced cavalry | 
post of the enemy and cut the ropes. The horses started off at a gallop, 
pursued by mounted Russians, and a fire of grape; but 228 fine horses 
ran into the French lines, and were handed over to make good some of 
the British losses on the 25th. 








The “special correspondent” of the Zimes relates in his usual dashing | 
style the chief events of the 25th October. 
The Highlanders and the Russian Cavalry. 
* As the Russian cavalry on the left of their line crown the hill across the 
valley they — the Highlanders drawn up at the distance of some half- 
mile, calmly waiting their approach. They halt, and squadron after 
uadron flies up from the rear, till they have a body of some 1500 men 
ong the ridge—Lancers and Dragoons and Hussars. Then they move 
en echellon in two bodies, with another in reserve. The cavalry who have 
been aes the Turks on the right are coming up to the ridge beneath 
us, which conceals our cavalry from view. The Heavy Brigade in advance is 
drawn up in two lines. The first line consists of the Scots Greys and of 
their old companions in glory the Enniskillens ; the second of the Fourth 
Royal Irish, of the Fifth Dragoon Guards, and of the First Royal 
Dragoons. The Light Cavalry Brigade is on their left, in two lines 
also. The silence is oppressive ; between the cannon-bursts one can 
hear the champing of bits and the clink of sabres in the valley 
below. The Russians on their left drew breath for a moment, and 
then in one grand line dashed at the Highlanders. The ground flies be- 
neath their horses’ feet; gathering speed at every stride, they dash on to- 
wards that thin red streak topped with a line of steel. The Turks fire a 
volley at 800 yards, and run. As the Russians come within 600 yards, down 
. that line of steel in front, and out rings a rolling volley of Minié mus- 
try. The distance is too great; the Russians are not checked, but still 
Sweep onwards with the whole force of horse and man, through the smoke, 
here and there knocked over by the shot of our batteriesabove. With breath- 
less suspense every one awaits the bursting of the wave upon the line of Gae- 
lic rock : but here they come within 150 yards—another deadly volley flashes 
from the levelled rifle, and carries death and terror into the Russians. They 
wheel about, open files right and left, and fly back faster than they came. 
* Bravo, Highlanders ! well done!’ shout the excited spectators. But events 
thicken. The Highlanders and their splendid front are soon forgotten ; men 
scarcely have a moment to think of this fact, that the Ninety-third never 
altered their formation to receive that tide of horsemen. ‘No,’ said Sir 
Colin Cam bell, ‘I did not think it worth while to form them even four 
deep ! e ordinary British line, two deep, was quite sufficient to repel 
the attack of these Muscovite cavaliers.”” 


“ The Charge of the Heavy Cavalry. 

The trumpets rang out again through the valley, and the Greys and 
Enniskilleners went right at the centre of the Russian cavalry. The space 
between them was only a few hundred yards; it was scarce enough to let 

e horses ‘gather way,’ nor had the men quite space sufficient for the full 
Play of their sword-arms. The Russian line brings forward each wing as 
Ta cavalry advance, and threatens to annihilate them as they pass on. 

urning a little to their left, so as to meet the Russian right, the Greys 
ush on with a cheer that thrills to every heart—the wild shout of the En- 
niskilleners rises through the air at the same instant. As lightning flashes 
through a cloud, the Greys and Enniskilleners pierced through the dark 
~ pre of Russians. The shock was but for a moment. re was a clash 
¢ steel and a light play of sword-blades in the air, and then the Greys and 
i € red-coats disappear in the midst of the shaken and quivering co- 
umns. In another moment we see them emerging and dashing on with 
ished numbers, and in broken order, against the second line, which is 








advancing against them as fast as it can to retrieve the fortune of the charge. 
It was a terrible moment. ‘God help them! they are lost!’ was the excla- 
mation of more than one man, and the thought of many. With unabated fire 
the noble hearts dashed at their enemy. It was a fight of heroes, The first 
line of Russians, which had been smashed utterly by our charge, and had fled 
off at one flank and towards the centre, were coming back to swallow up our 
handful of men. By sheer steel and sheer courage Enniskillener and Scot 
were winning their mpeate way right through the enemy’s squadrons, and al- 
ready grey horses and red coats had appeared right at the rear of the second 
mass, when, with irresistible force, like one bolt from a bow, the First Royals, 
the Fourth Dragoon Guards, and the Fifth Dragoon Guards, rushed at the 
remnants of the first line of the enemy, went through it as though it 
were made of pasteboard, and, dashing on the second body of Russians 
as they were still disordered by the terrible assault of the Greys and 
their companions, put them to utter rout. This Russian horse in less than 
five minutes after it met our dragoons was flying with all its speed before a 
force certainly not half its strength. A cheer burst from every lip—in the 
enthusiasm officers and men took off their caps and shouted with delight ; 
and thus keeping up the scenic character of their position, they clap 

their hands again and again. Lord Raglan at once despatched Lieutenant 
Curzon, Aide-de-camp, to convey his congratulations to Brigadier-General 


| Searlett, and to say ‘ Welldone!’ The gallant old officer’s face beamed 


with pleasure when he received the message. ‘1 beg to thank his Lordship 
very sincerely,’ was his reply.” 
The Charge of the Light Cavatry. 

** As they passed towards the front, the Russians opened on them from the 
guns in the redoubt on tle right, with vollies of musketry and rifles. They 
swept proudly past, glittering in the morning sun in all the pride and splen- 
dour of war. We could scarcely believe the evidence of our senses! Surely 
that handful of men are not going to charge an army in position? Alas! 
it was but too true—their desperate valour knew no Be and far indeed 
was it removed from its so-called better part, discretion. They advanced in 
two lines, quickening their pace as they closed towards the enemy. A more 
fearful spectacle was never witnessed than by those who, without the power 
to aid, beheld their heroic countrymen rushing to the arms of death. At 
the distance of 1200 yards the whole line of the enemy belched forth, 
from thirty iron mouths, a flood of smoke and flame, through which 
hissed the deadly balls. Their flight was marked by instant gaps in our 
ranks, by dead men and horses, by steeds flying wounded or riderless across 


| the plain. The first line is broken; it is joined by the second; they never 


halt or check their speed an instant: with diminished ranks, thinned by 
those thirty guns, which the Russians had laid with the most deadly ac- 
curacy, with a halo of flashing steel above their heads, and with a cheer 
which was many a noble fellow’s death-ery, they flew into the smoke of the 
batteries ; but ere they were lost from view the plain was strewed with their 


| bodies and with the carcasses of horses. They were exposed to an oblique 


fire from the batteries on the hills on both sides, as well as to a direct fire of 
musketry. Through the clouds of smoke we could see their sabres flashing 
as they rode up to the guns and dashed between them, cutting down the gun- 
ners as they stood. We saw them riding through the guns, as I have said— 
to our delight we saw them returning, after breaking through a column of 
Russian infantry, and scattering them like chaff—when the flank fire of the 
battery on the hill swept them down, scattered and broken as they were. 
Wounded men and dismounted troopers flying towards us told the sad tale— 
demigods could not have done what we bad failed todo. At the very moment 
when they were about to retreat an enormous mass of Lancers was hurled on 
their flank. Colonel Shewell, of the 8th Hussars, saw the danger, and rode his 
few men straight at them, cutting his way through with fearful loss, The other 
regiments turned and engaged in a desperate encounter. With cow 

too great almost for credence, they were breaking their way through 


| columns which enveloped them, when there took place an act of atroeity 


without parallel in the modern warfare of civilized nations. The Russian 
gunners, when the storm of cavalry passed, returned to their guns. They 
saw their own cavalry mingled with the troopers who had just driven over 


| them, and, to the eternal disgrace of the Russian name, the miscreants 


poured a murderous volley of grape and canister on the mass of struggling 
men and horses, mingling friend and foe in one common ruin. It was as 
much as our Heavy Cavalry Brigade could do to cover the retreat of the 
miserable remnants of that band of heroes as they returned to the place they 
had so lately quitted in all the pride of life. At 11.35 not a British soldier, 
except the dead and dying, was left in front of those bloody Muscovite guns.’ 


Tlow the Light Cavalry came to rush on that mad Charge. 

“Tt appears that the Quartermaster-General, Brigadier Airey, thinking 
that the Light Cavalry had not gone far enough in front when the enemy’s 
horse had fled, gave an order in writing to Captain Nolan, 15th Hussars, to 
take to Lord Lucan, directing his Lordship ‘to advance’ his cavalry nearer 
to the enemy. A braver soldier than Captain Nolan the army did not pos- 
sess. He was known to all his arm of the service for his entire devotion to 
his profession, and his name must be familiar to all who take interest in our 
cavalry for his excellent work, published a year ago, on our drill and system 
of remount and breaking horses. A matchless horseman and a first-rate 
swordsman, he held in contempt, I am afraid, even grape and canister. He 
rode off with his orders to Lord Lucan. He isnow dead and gone ; God for- 
bid I should cast a shade on the brightness of his honour, but I am bound to 
state what I am told occurred when he reached his Lordship... . . When 
Lord Lucan received the order from Captain Nolan and had read it, he asked, 
we are told, ‘Where are we to advance to?’ Captain Nolan pointed with 
his finger to the line of the Russians, and said, ‘ There are the enemy, and 
there are the guns, sir, before them; it is your duty to take them,’ or words 
to that effect, according to the statements made since his death. Lord Lucan, 
with reluctance, gave the order to Lord Cardigan to advanee upon the guns; 
conceiving that his orders compelled him to do s8o.”’ 


Incidents and Anecdotes. 

“Tn carrying an order early in the day, Mr, Blunt, Lord Lucan’s inter- 
preter, and son of our Consul in Thessaly, had a narrow escape. His horse 
was killed; be seized a Russian charger as it galloped past riderless ; but the 
horse carried him almost into the Russian cavalry, and he only saved him- 
self by leaping him into a redoubt among a number of frightened Turks who 
were praying to Allah on their bellies. 

“Mr. Wombwell, of the Seventeenth, had a narrow escape. He was 
dragged off his horse by the cap and taken prisoner by some Cossacks. A 
Russian officer addressed him and told him not to be afraid, for that he would 
be well taken care of, though ces gens 1a were rather rough in their manners. 
However, they were saved the trouble of guarding him, for in the last charge 
he made his escape and got back to his lines.’’— /imes. 

“Nolan, who brought the order, is dead. The first shell that burst hit 
him in the breast. He gave a loud ery, his horse turned, trotted back (with 
him still in the saddle) between the first and second squadrons of the - 
teenth, and carried him so for some way, when he fell dead. He was hit n 
the heart.’’—Letter from an Officer. 

“Numerous instances of 1 courage and bravery were remarked 
during the engagement. A sergeant of the Scots Greys killed six Russians 
with his own Sond, Our soldiers say the Russians do not know how to use 
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their swords. All our losses were occasioned by the terrible cross-fire from 
the batteries. Major Clarke, of the Scots Greys, much distinguished himself. 
—Morning Chronicle. 

* Colonel Griffith (of the Greys) got shotin the head; Brevet Major Clarke, 
a sabre-cut at the back of his neck ; Cornet Prendergast, shot right through the 
foot ; Cornet Handley, stabbed in the side and arm, being at one time surround- 
ed by four Cossacks, three of whom he shot with his revolver, and the fourth 
was cut down by his sergeant. I saw this young gallant fellow a few hours 
after, and he was then getting ready to rejoin his regiment from the tem- 

rary hospital, not finding his two wounds of sufficient consequence to kee 
Fim cen his post. The Colonel did the same, after getting his head dressed. 
Major Clarke did not, I believe, leave the field.” —Letter from the Himalaya, 
Oct. 27. 


“‘ Whenever during the day you saw any of ‘the Turkish soldiers, you saw 
the people hooting them po | calling them cowards and runaways. I wit- 
nessed two Irishwomen actually driving four of these chivalrous gentry 
before them, making them carry some things for them, probably to their 
own wounded husbands, and saying, ‘Eh! ye cowardly divils, this is all 
you're fit for, to be our servants; sure, you are afraid to fight!’ and on our 
return I saw a young middy drawn up before some fifty of them, abusing 
them most heartily for their having run away. One of them made a sign as 
if he was going to draw his sword ; when master middy sang out, ‘Ob,’ said 
he, ‘I’m not afraid of you, such a set of cowards as you are,’ set his arms 
a-kimbo, and then stood, the picture of a young lion, and, I should say, about 
as brave.”’—IJdem. 

“ Our sailors could be seen beating the Turkish soldiers with sticks on the 
25th, and becalling them lustily for running away. The word now is ‘ No 
Bono Turk’ with hey The lazy rascals might be seen in troops smokin 
by the road-side, while English lives were being sacrificed. So premeditat 
did it appear to be with some of them, that they brought away ail their 
cooking utensils; they are now, in great numbers, occupied in removing 
commissariat stores.””—Letter from Balaklava. 

* T have always imagined that split skulls and cloven heads were figures 
of speech until today, [25th,] when I have indeed been terribly convinced of 
the reality of such horrors. Some of the dead today had their heads as com- 

letely cloven as if the operation was performed by a surgeon with a saw. 

early all the Russians were so killed. Our fellows had been principally 
slain with lance-thrusts; I saw one body with thirteen such wounds through 
the chest and stomach. Another man had six, which all were mere flesh 
wounds, and not dangerous. The same man, (in the Seventeenth Lancers,) 
extraordinary and incredible as it may appear, had two horses killed under 
him, one or two sabre and bullet wounds in his cap, his sword bent double in 
its sheath by a Minié bullet, five bullets in his saddle, one in his lance-staff, 
and swords-cuts innumerable.” —Morning Herald Correspondent. 

The prisoners report strange things. ‘I have conversed with many of 
the Russian prisoners since my last letter, and they have all informed me 
of circumstances which I could hardly credit, but that they were repeated 
from so mate different sources. For certain, three days after the battle 
of Alma the Russian regiments were addressed by their different command- 
ing-officers, who, in terms of deep regret, informed them that events had 
come to their knowledge which showed that the Russian prisoners and 
wounded who fell into our hands were treated with the most barbarous 
cruelty; the injuries of the wounded were never dressed, the prisoners 
were flogged, tasked, and starved until death terminated their sufferings. 
These facts, which these officers stated that they knew on the very 
best authority, were a promulgated through Sebastopol at the 
time when the Russian list of killed, wounded, and prisoners, was also issued 
from the Government office. They said the sensation which these state- 
ments excited in Sebastopol, where all had a friend or relative to deplore 
among the killed and wounded, was indescribable. The most intense 
and deadly hatred was felt towards the Allies, coupled with a deter- 
mination to resist us, to the very last extremity. The common 
soldiers among themselves made a vow never to be taken alive... .. 
Every preparation, I am informed, has been made in Sebastopol to repulse a 
storming party. In case of the South side being successfully stormed— 
which even after Alma the Russians do not believe to be ooutile-thap in- 
tend to defend the fortresses on the North to the last. For this purpose, all 
the steamers in the harbour keep up steam day and night, to tow over the 
line-of-battle ships to the South, and also to remove the troops. Prepara- 
tions have likewise been made to blow up the various works and fortifica- 
tions as they are abandoned. It is this latter precaution which will render 
the storming so bloody to the besiegers.””— Morning Herald. 

“The Russians opened a very heavy cannonade on us this morning; they 
have always done so on Sundays. Divine service was performed with a 
continued bass of cannon rolling through the responses and liturgy. The 
French are terribly cut up by the Geotee Battery; more so, however, by 
their misfortune of last night. The Russians made a stealthy sortie towards 
morning, and advanced close to the French pickets. When challenged, they 
replied ‘Inglis, Inglis’; which passed muster with our allies as bona fide 
English, they say ; and before they knew where they were, the Russians had 
— them, got into their batteries and spiked five mortars. They were 
speedily repulsed; but this misadventure has mortified our brave allies ex- 
ceedingly. The night before, they fired on a party of men who used the 
same passe-partout, and they turned out to be Russians. They were too 
confiding the second time.’”’—Octoder 22. 

“It is very hard to batter down earth-works. Most people about London 
have seen the Artillery butt at Woolwich. How long has it lasted our 
* heavy fire ’ of artillery ? Then, again, the Russians have plenty of labour- 
ers. They easily repair at night what we destroy and damage during the 
day. It is difficult for us to do the same. Our men are worn out with fa- 
tigue ;_the daily service exhausts them, and the artillerymen cannot have 
more than five hours’ rest in the twenty-four. They are relieved every 
eight hours ; but it takes them three hours to get down to their work and 
return from it to the camp.’’—Oct. 22. 

“The blue-jackets are delighted with Captain Peel; who animates the 
men by the exhibition of the best qualities of an officer, though his courage 
is sometimes marked by an excess that borders on rashness. When the 
Union Jack in the sailors’ battery was shot away, he seized the broken staff, 
and leaping up on the earth-works, waved the old bit of bunting again and 
again, in a storm of shot, which fortunately left him untouched.’’— 

tober 20. 

This story is told of private M‘Guire, of the Thirty-third, who was made 
ener while in advance asa sharpshooter. ‘‘ He was being marched away 

tween two Russian soldiers, a third being in rear; when, seeing his guard 
for a moment careless and looking in another direction, he suddenly seized a 
loaded musket from one of the two men at his side, and discharged it at him. 
No sooner had he done this than he swung round the butt-end, and with it 
struck the second man on his other side a blow on the head which felled him 
to the ground. The third Russian decamped, and M‘Guire effected his es- 
cape. He was at the time within a hundred yards of the Russian lines. 
The affair was witnessed by a sergeant of the Rifle Brigade; and in conse- 
quence of his report, Lord lan awarded M‘Guire a gratuity of 5/.” 








cra, 
Brief biographical notice of a few of the officers who have suffe 
fore Sebastopol. noudl be. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander, who succeeded General Tylden as eo 
mander of the Engineers, and died of apoplexy in his tent, was an officer af 

reat distinction. He had seen active service in Canada, St. Helena, (wh : 
e superintended the exhumation of Napoleon’s body,) in the West f 3 
and the Channel Islands. Under his care the works before Sebastopol were 
executed ; and they have won commendation not only from the military = 
respondents of the anys but from Sir John Burgoyne and Lord Raglan. q 

The Honourable Walter Charteris was a son of the Earl of Wemyss ; con- 
sequently brother of Lord Elcho, and nephew of Lords Lucan and Cardigan 
and brother-in-law of the Earl of Warwick. Lieutenant Charteris was in 
his twenty-sixth year. He was an officer of the Ninety-second Highlanders 
7 was latterly on the staff of his uncle, the Earl of Lucan, as extra aide. 

e-camp. 

Major Halkett, of the Fourth Light Dragoons, also slain, was nephew of 
Sir Colin Halkett, Governor of Chelsea Royal Hospital. 

Lieutenant Morris, of the Seventeenth Lancers, who was so severely 
wounded, saw distinguished service in India under Lords Hardinge and 
Gough, and holds (if alive) two medals and a clasp. 

Lieutenant Ruthven, who was killed in the trenches before Sebastopol, 
was the youngest son of the Baroness Ruthven, the representative of a name 
long distinguished in Scottish history. His brother Walter had Previously 
perished at Ferozeshah, in the military service of the East India Company. 

Captain Stewart, of the Firebrand, who has distinguished himself twice 
before Sebastopol, once in covering the Arrow while she cut out an Austrian 
barque under fire, and again in towing off the Albion, when too close jn 
shore to be able to turn, is the son of Rear-Admiral Houston Stewart, 
Superintendent at Malta. 





Russ1a.—According to all the recent accounts from St. Petersburg, the 
greatest exertions are in progress for the formation of two armies of re- 
serve. The active army is entirely placed on a war footing. These efforts 
are made as quietly as possible, 

The two Grand Dukes, sons of the Emperor Nicholas, whose arrival at 
Sebastopol is mentioned in General Canrobert’s report of the battle of the 
5th instant, hold high rank in the Russian army. The Grand Duke Ni- 
cholas, third son of the Emperor, is twenty-three years of age; he is In- 
spector- General of the Engineering department, Aide-de-camp of the Em- 
peror, titular Colonel of a regiment of Dragoons, of a regiment of Grena- 
diers, and of the Regiment of Cuirassiers of Astrakan ; and is proprietor 
of the Second Regiment of Austrian Hussars, and Chief of the Fifth 
Regiment of Prussian Cuirassiers. The Grand Duke Michael, fourth son 
of the Czar, is twenty-two years of age; he has the title of Quarter- 
master-General of the Artillery, is Commander of the Second Brigade of 
Artillery of the Imperial Guard, Aide-de-camp of the Emperor, Colonel 
of a regiment of Lancers, of a regiment of Dragoons, and of a regiment of 
Horse Chasseurs ; and is proprietor of the twenty-sixth Regiment of Aus- 
trian Infantry, and Chief of the Fourth Regiment of Prussian Hussars. 

The Emperor has settled an annuity of 5000 silver roubles upon the 
widow and children of Admiral Kornileff, who was killed at Sebastopol ; 
and has directed that a monument should be erected on the spot where 
he fell. With his own hand the Emperor writes a letter of condolence 
and eulogy; and the Empress, performing a similar task, names Madame 
Kornileff as one of the ladies of the order of the “Holy Grand Martyress 
Catherine,” of the second class. 

Tue Battic.—A story is current, to the effect that the Grand Duke 
Constantine had resolved to sail with a portion of the Russian fleet from 
Cronstadt to Helsingfors, seeing that the British force in the Gulf of 
Finland was so small. In consequence of this report, it is said, the 
Russian merchants have directed that goods should be shipped on board 
neutral instead of British ships at Memel, lest the latter should be taken 
by Russian cruisers. It must be remembered, however, that Captain 
Watson still holds the Gulf of Finland with several steam-ships; and 
that the season of ice is fast drawing near. Until it is certain that the 
Russian ships are frozen in, neither Captain Watson nor Admiral Napier 
will depart from the Baltic. 

Swepen.—The two Court Chambers, Priests and Nobles, have granted 
the neutrality credit of 2,500,000 dollars, demanded by King Oscar. The 
Nobles debated the point, and it was carried by 122 to 19; the advocates 
of the vote representing it as a war grant, and a war could only be against 
Russia: the Ministers expressed themselves more guardedly. The House 
of Priests was unanimous. In the House of Burghers there was consi- 
derable opposition. The Copenhagen correspondent of the Morning Chre- 
nicle makes the following report. 

“The House of Burghers, in spite of the caricature system of representa- 
tion and the miserable dependence of many of the members upon the Crown, 
still, in a far higher degree than the two Upper Houses, reflects the opinions 
of the middle classes, It was known that a majority of the members were 
opposed to the grant. In this extremity the Court had recourse to an illegal 
step, which it has often employed before. It refuses the Parliament, as 
such, any explanation, but whispers certain statements in the ears of indi- 
vidual representatives. So in this case. Not the least attempt at a reason 
or an object has been made respecting this enormous sum. It has simply 
been demanded for naval and military demonstrations in support of the neu- 
trality. The two Upper Houses know nothing more. But the Third Cham- 
ber was treated differently. The day before the debate, a number of the 
members were summoned to a certain high personage, and received from 
him certain statements which were to serve as explanations. They were to 
the effect, that the grant was not so much to defend the neutrality as to 

repare for war; that state secrets could not be divulged; that the Western 
?owers could not be the enemies of Sweden,* and so forth. And this mi- 
serable jargon succeeded. These persons were flattered with the * confidence 
shown them. They abdicated their dignity and their rights as public re- 
presentatives in Parliament assembled. They went down to the House and 
passed the grant by 39 to 15. 

‘ As to the Fourth Chamber, the House of Yeomen, the Government knew 
that they had no chance. That House did not even discuss the question ; 
they simply adjourned the debate to a future day.” 

The total sum now granted by the Diet amounts to 6,288,866 dollars. 

Denmarx.—It is remarked that a change has come over the policy of 
the Danish Court in the matter of the press. The Oersted Ministry put 
forward the doctrine, that whoever attacked the Minister attacked the 
King; and thereupon indicted many journals guilty of strenuous opp0si- 
tion to the men in power. Two of the most conspicuous journals, how- 
ever, the Dagblad and the Fedreland, have recently been pronounced not 
guilty ; the costs of the suit to be paid by the Crown. 

Grrmany.—The German correspondence of the morning journals teems 
with conjectural statements respecting the diplomatic relations of Austria 
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and Prussia, and of both powers with Russia. It is hinted that, as a con- 
cession to Austria, Russia has withdrawn her troops from the Gallician 
frontier; and that Russia inclines to guarantee the “four points,” at the 
intercession of Prussia, It is also said that Prussia has instructed her 
envoys at Paris and London to make a nearer approach to the Western 


| 


ments. The one thing certain seems to be, that the Russian loan | 


was prohibited on the Berlin Stock Exchange on the 13th instant. There 
js some controversy as to the effect produced by or upon M. von der 


| 


| 


Pfordten during his stay at Vienna. One story is, that he succeeded in | 
ing about a better understanding between Austria and Prussia; | 


another, that he simply obtained a clearer view of the determination of 
Austria not to depart from her present position. It seems clear that the 
iplomatists of the three Northern Powers continue an uninterrupted ex- 
change of notes and conversations. 
Baron Brunnow, formerly Russian Ambassador in London, arrived at 
Berlin last week, and dined on the 11th with the King of Prussia. He 
departed for St. Petersburg on the 13th. 


Betaium.—The legislative session of the Belgian Chambers was opened 
enthe 7th instant, by King Leopold in person. The speech from the 
throne was of local interest only ; but it spoke encouragingly both of the 

nt and the future. 

This week the Belgian Minister of the Interior has introduced into the 
Chamber of Representatives a bill authorizing the continued and free 
importation of corn, and prohibiting till the 15th of July next the exporta- 
tion of potatoes and vegetables; also another bill permitting the free 
importation of cows and Pigs, and a third one reducing the drawback on 
the exportation of Belgian liquors. 

Srarv.—The Constituent Cortes has been engaged chiefly on formal 
business ; but its proceedings are not entirely without interest. The 
Madrid correspondent of the Morning Chronicle notices a marked contrast 
in the appearance of the Chamber as compared with that of former yeurs. 

“The Ministerial bench is to the right of the President ; and the benches 
behind and near it, forming the right and right centre of the House, were 
wont to be filled, while those on the opposite side were but thinly occupied. 
But now the case is quite reversed. On the left and left centre every seat 
was occupied ; while the benches of the right were almost vacant, and in one 
of them sat Seftor Nocedal alone. The Ministerial bench was filled by the 
members of the Cabinet, but the seats behind and near them were vacant. 
This is sufficient to show the almost exclusively Progresista character of the 


The first trial of strength lay in the election of provisional President : 
the candidate of the Moderate Progresistas, General San Miguel, was 
elected by 112 votes, against 88 given to Don Martin de los | and In- 
tendent of the Palace, candidate of the Exaltados. Next day, three out 
of the four Vice-Presidents elected were candidates of the Moderates— 
General Dulce, General Infante, and Seftor Madoz; the fourth was an 
Exaltado, Calatrava, who had the same number of votes with the fourth 
os the Duke of Abrantes, and had been successful in the decision 
by lot. 

Iraty.—Great things are about to be done, or at least attempted, in 
Rome. The Pope has summoned 600 Roman Catholic dignitaries, from 
all parts of the world, to meet in Synod, ostensibly for the purpose of 
deciding ‘the vexed question of “the immaculate conception of the 
Virgin” ; really, it is thought, to discuss the state of Catholicism. The 
correspondent of the Morning Post, writing from Rome on the 9th instant, 
remarks, that the Synod will cost the Pope many scudi, as the foreign 
ecclesiastics have all to be provided for while they are in Rome. “ It is 
curious to observe these gentlemen, in bright new stockings and new 
three-cornered laced hats, strolling about the ruins of Rome, accompanied 
by gaily-dressed Papal servants. They are evidently amusing themselves 
by contemplation of Pagan as well as Papal curiosities. In the crumbling 
remains of the Ceesars they may read, if they like, the dying state of their 
own faith ; for if there be any spot on fr where the Roman Catholic 
faith is expiring, that spot is the site of St. Peter's throne.” 

Dr. Wiseman arrived at Rome on the 4th instant. He left London 
on the previous Monday only, and thus performed the journey in an un- 
usually short time. The Pope has provided Dr. Wiseman with apart- 
ments in the Palace of the Consulta, the residence of the Cardinal Secre- 
tary of Briefs. A very large body of Bishops has already arrived in 
Rome from England, Ireland, America, Spain, Germany, Hungary, and 
other parts, 

In August 1853 the Roman Police discovered a “conspiracy”; at 
least they arrested 400 persons, 50 of whom they managed to bring 
to trial this autumn. Phe result was, that five were condemned to 
death, and the rest to various terms of imprisonment. But as the judges 
were not unanimous, the accused have appealed for and obtained a new 
trial, which was to have commenced on Tuesday last. A large cor- 
respondence from M. Mazzini is said to have been lately seized; and in 
Rome it is reported, that through spies in London and Paris, the Police 
are acquainted with all the designs of the Italian exiles. In order to de- 
stroy the Liberal party, Cardinal Antonelli, the moving spirit in the 
Roman Government, has raised the employés to the enormous number of 
8000, instead of the 3000 under the old system. 


Jamaica.—We have files of papers from Jamaica down to the 27th 
pastes, brought by the Tamar, which reached Southampton on Thurs- 


e new Assembly had been elected, and the Governor had convoked 
it for despatch of business on the i4th November. But the authority 
under the sign- manual which was necessary to enable the Governor to 
proclaim the act for the better government of the island, and to appoint 


the new members of the Legislative Council, had not then arrived. ‘This 
was embarrassing, as several acts expiring at the end of the year would 
uire renewal. It was under these circumstances that the Legislature 


been convoked. The Morning Journal speculates on the probable 
course to be pursued. 

_“*Will the Governor open the approaching session with the present Coun- 
cil, or with the new and enlarged Legislative Council, contemplated by the 
act above alluded to? It would be very desirable to commence the new 
mode of management as early as possible, and to inaugurate the new Legis- 
lative Council, before peecneling to business with the new Assembly. Every- 
thing will depend, however, upon the arrival of the authority under the 
sign-manual. Should this document reach the Governor's hand previous to 


the 14th of next month, (to do which it must come by the first November 
pee the act will, no doubt, be proclaimed, and the new Legislative Coun- 


organized. Should it not, legislation will proceed with the present 


| mother-country, charged wi 














Council, and the more pressing measures will, we dare say, be entered upon 
and disposed of with all convenient speed, in order to lose as little 
time as possible in introducing the new state of things. .... There 
is one very grave objection, however, to this line of conduct, and it is 
an objection not easily got over. Until the act is proclaimed in this island, 
and all the formalities have been attended to, and until the Executive Com- 
mittee has been appointed, not one farthing of the loan will be available 


| for the purposes for which it was intended by the Colonial Legislature. 


... » « Considering the exigency of the times, and how desirable it is 
that the public creditors mentioned in the schedule to the act for the 
better government of the island should be paid, it is hardly to be supposed 
that the Governor will consent to delay the publication of the act, 
after he has received the authority under the sign-manual which has for 
some time been so anxiously looked for. The difficulty is no doubt great, 
and its solution must now — upon the conduct of the officials in the 
coun the administration of colonial affairs. The 
next mail will enable the Governor to determine what shall be done, and to 
remove all doubt respecting the meeting of the Legislature, previous to the 
proclamation of the act. The session once opened, must be continued until 
the scrutinies into the return of members have been gone into, and the seve- 
ral committees have reported, and until the expiring acts have been re- 
ted. The t, however, that this is done, the Legislature will, we 
presume, be prorogued, and the act will be proclaimed.” 
The Assembly had been but little changed by the recent elections, 








Phisrellauronvs, 


Parliament, which stood prorogued to Thursday, was again formally 

rorogued by commission on that day, until the 14th December. The 

rds Contmissioners were the Lord Chancellor, Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
and Lord Monteagle. 

We understand that at the Council held on Monday for the nomination 
of Sheriffs a curious point was set right, after an abeyance of many years. 
It has hitherto been the custom to summon a Privy Council to nominate 
the Sheriffs, and to summon the Judges to attend that Council in a posi- 
tion of inferiority. It seem, however, that by the statute of Richard II, 
under which this Council meets, it is not a Privy Council at all, but a 
special council of “‘ Experts,” (far more ancient than the Privy Council 
itself,) which exists for the purpose of nominating Sheriffs, and is com- 
posed of certain high officers and of the Judges, all having equal votes, 
and being presided over by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and in his 
absence (as happened not many years since) by the Chief Baron. Such 
Councils of Experts for various departments of administration were 
usual in the middle ages, anterior to the existence of the Privy Council. 
That for nominating Sheriffs, being under statute, has alone survived to 
our day.—Morning Chronicle. 


The attention drawn by the press to the subject of reinforcements for 
the British Army in the East has elicited some information as to the steps 
which have been taken by Government to fill the gaps caused by battle 
and disease. Within the last month, we are told by the Globe with an 
air of authority, nearly seven thousand infantry have been ordered out. 
Of these 4000 were sent from regimental dépéts; the Ninety-seventh, 
1000 strong, was ordered from Athens, and the Sixty-second from Malta ; 
and further detachments embarking this week comprise nearly 800 men. 
These supplies had been ordered, and partly sent out, before the news 
of the affairs of the 25th October and 5th November were received. 
Having in view the inevitable casualties cf such a siege as that of Sebas- 
topol, the Ninetieth has been ordered from Dublin, and the Seventy-first, 
Highland light infantry, and Thirty-fourth, from Corfu. To these must 
be added the first battalion of the Grenadier Guards, who will join Gene- 
ral Bentinck’s Brigade. The other regiments—the Seventy-first, Nine- 
tieth, Thirty-fourth, Ninety-seventh, and Sixty-second—will, with the 
Sixty-eighth, now in the Crimea, form a Fifth Division of the British 
army; and Colonel Lockyer of the Ninety-seventh and Colonel Denney 
of the Seventy-first are named as the probable Brigadiers. It has been 
very fairly calculated that the total reinforcements, including those ac- 
tually sent and those about to embark, will number 11,900 men. 

Nor have our allies the French been backward. It is known that 
large bodies of troops have recently left the French ports for the Crimea ; 
and it is now stated by the Globe that “the French Government is pre- 
paring to send out 50,000 men in English ships, the expense to be shared 
by the two Governments.” For this purpose the British Government has 
engaged several large steamers belonging to the great companies, of which 
the Candia, Ripon, Nubia, Alps, Indiana, Thames, Europa, have already 
been named, to proceed as soon as possible to Toulon, there to embark the 
French army. The French are also drawing cavalry from Rome and 
Zouaves from Algeria. 

The enormous losses sustained by our cavalry are to be repaired. 

“ As regards cavalry,” the Globe of Wednesday reports, “an arrangement 
has been come to different from what was originally intended. Instead of 
sending out the cavalry regiments on home service as regiments, the effective 
men of those corps will be incorporated with the regiments now in the Cri- 
mea, so as to bring them up to such a strength as a cavalry regiment in 
time of war should possess. With the exception of the King’s Dragoon 
Guards, our cavalry regiments of the line consist of six troops of 45 men 
each; the regimental staff and officers making up the entire number to 
something over 300. Each cavalry regiment in the Crimea will be made up 
to eight troops of 75 men each, or 600 in the whole, besides the regimental 
staff. The officers of the cavalry regiments at home will not be transferred 
to those abroad, but will remain with their own corps, and will be usefully 
employed in keeping up an effective supply of trained men and horses to the 
regiments abroad. Owing to recent losses, the ten cavalry regiments now in 
the Crimea cannot be said to muster 1000 men: when the new arrangements 
are carried into effect, they will be increased by 5000 men; and from the 
regiments at home there will be no difliculty in at once supplying 2000 of 
this number.” 

Artillery detachments are leaving England for Balaklava, Captain 
Broughton’s company, 150, proceeded by the North-western Railway to 
Liverpool, for embarkation, on Thursday. Another company is to set out 
on Monday; and three others are expected to embark before the end of 
the month. 

The Foot Guards will be conveyed to the Crimea in the Royal Albert, 
131,—the huge screw line-of-battle ship launched at Woolwich in the 
summer. Pee es: 

Recruiting is going on with great briskness ; the rate, it is said by the 
Times, being about 1000 men per week. 
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When a siege is undertaken, the first operation is what is called the 
“ investment” of the town,—that is to say, the town is surrounded on 
all sides by posts of the besieging army, so that no ingress or egress is 
any longer practicable. This is not only tlfe first step, but it is that on 
which all succeeding steps more or less depend ; for the superiority of the 
attack to the defence arises from the fact that, whereas the means are un- 
limited in the former case, they are limited in the latter. When a town has 
been invested, and thus cut off from all communication with the adjacent 
country, its resources in men, munitions, and provisions become at once 
confined to the stocks then actually within its walls, while the besiegers, 
on the other hand, being presumptively masters of the country, can make 
exactly such dispositions as they think proper. If they cease to be mas- 
ters of the country—that is to say, if a superior force of the enemy ap- 
proaches from without,—the siege must, in ordinary cases, be raised, and 
the town is relieved accordingly. Supposing, however, the necessary su- 
periority to reside, at all events for the time, with the besiegers, they then 
select that point in the defences of the place which appears most favourable 
for their operations ; and here the advantage of the attack over the defence 
becomes instantly apparent. Whatever may be the strength of the place 





in respect of artillery, it is obvious that only a certain number of guns | 


can be brought to the defence of a certain portion of the ramparts, 
whereas the attacking force can concentrate upon this one point all the 


| 


at their disposal. The defences of a town may mount 500 guns; | 


ut if any particular front mounts only 50, and the besiegers can attack 
this front with twice the number, they have the superiority of fire at the 
only point where such superiority is required. It is on this condition 
of operations, joined to the necessary limitation of resources in a place en- 
tirely excluded from all external communications, that the ascendancy of 
the besiegers depends, Availing themselves of the protection derivable 
from trenches and covered ways, they gradually push their batteries so 
close to the place that a breac 
always presumed to exceed the garrison greatly in numerical strength, 


| full speed upon a sunken rock p 


is made in its walls; and, as they are | 


they rush in and carry the town by storm as soon as its defences have | 


been beaten down. 
15,000 men requires an army of 75,000 men to besiege it; and when, 
therefore, the smaller force a lost the artificial protection of its ram- 
parts, the contest seldom remains doubtful.— Zimes. 


Charles Kemble, the eminent actor, died on Sunday, at his residence 
in London ; haying just completed his seventy-ninth year. 








Some persons set about raising a subscription to be applied exclusively 
to the behoof of the widows and children of the Twenty-third Welsh Re- 
giment. 
composed of Scotch and Irish. Lord Hardinge appears to have been ap- 
plied to on the subject, and he has written as follows to a private friend— 

“* T send the Jast return of the Welsh Fusiliers, signed by its gallant and 
distinguished leader, who fell so nobly at its head in the action of the Alma. 
I wish the return had specified Welshmen, and I shall give directions that 
in the Welsh Fusiliers the four countries shall be separately and distinctly 
recorded. The number was 969, of which only 8 were Scotch and 182 were 
Irish. But the Welsh Fusiliers have always been a remarkable regiment, 


It is considered that a town containing a garrison of | 


They were met by a statement that the regiment was chiefly | 


and their conduct on every occasion has shown that they have in no instance | 


degenerated from their former fame. The Welsh Fusiliers were engaged at 


Albuera; and, by a curious coincidence, they lost 14 officers, killed and | 


wounded, the same as at Alma; but the loss of men was greater at Albuera, 
namely, 324 men, and at the Alma 197 men.” 


The health of the Metropolis has now nearly reached the average point. 


Last week the number of deaths was 1160—48 above the calculated ave- | 


rage, 1112: in the corresponding week of last year the deaths were ex- 
actly 1112, The deaths from cholera were 23-—a decrease of 8 upon the 
preceding week. The deaths from diarrhwa were 35—an increase of 2 
upon the preceding week. 


| saved. The time which elapse 


At a dinner given last week to Mr. James Baldwin, papermaker. Je 
Mayor of Birmingham, that gentleman, in acknowledging the way’ Prone 
plimentary toast on sych occasions, said—‘‘ Very few had more reason 5 
thankful to Birmingham than he had ; for, having come to that town a 
boy, an ordinary amount of industry, and a conscientious desire to discha 
the duties of a citizen and a tradesman, were the only qualities that } a 
sufticed oe him to pd position rd their chief magistrate, and to find 
amongst the company, whose guest he was, two gentlemen f 
he had driven a plough.” fe ae oie ite 

The Committee of Privy Council on Education have refused 
nance the employment of the pupil teachers 
rooms not having boarded floors. 

The statue of Nelson recently erected in Norwich market-place is to be 
removed to a more appropriate site. eas 


J to counte. 
under their control in school. 


The Forerunner, African contract mail-steamer, was wrecked on the 25th 
October, with the total loss of the ship, cargo, and mails, and a sacrifice of 
fourteen lives. The vessel left Sierra Leone on the 13th October, crowded 
with passengers and freight. Captain A. E. Kennedy, the Governor of Sierra 
Leone, one of the p s who ped, has described the calamity, After 
a narrow escape from striking on the Arguin Banks, “ the Forerunner ar. 
rived at Madeira without further accident on the night of the 24th October 
and sailed from Funchal, for Plymouth, on the 26th, at four o'clock p,m,’ 
with fine clear weather. At about a quarter past six o’clock y. m. the same 
evening, or two hours after our pea, on passing St. Lorenzo, the Eastern. 
most point of the island, and —_ e light to avoid such a catastrophe, we ran at 

ainly laid down on the chart, and only 200 
yards from the bold precipitous cliffs of the shore. Thereupon immediately en. 
sued the stereotyped occurrences common upon such occasions. A panic-stricken 
crowd of engineers, stokers, and greasy-jackets, rushed at the boats, which 
were secured like fixtures: these cut away, one boat was partially swamped ; 
and the remaining two, lowered without order or discipline, were instantly 
overcrowded, At this juncture, two of the boats having pushed off to vende 
a Portuguese fishing-boat, which providentially passed near to us, a heavy 
roller struck the ship; she slid forward about half her length, and went 
down head-foremost in 120 feet water ; her propeller standing perpendicular 
to the water as she descended with the rapidity of a stone dropped from q 
height. Eighteen or nineteen souls were carried down in this frightful 
vortex ; the quenched fires and steam roaring like some huge monster strug. 
gling for life. Four or five only of these unfortunates were oubsequenily 
between the vessel’s striking and totally 
disappearing occupied little more than ten minutes. 

“ There occurred in this rapid and trying scene the usual contrast of self- 

ossession and firmness of the few and the selfish pusillanimity of the many, 
emer of the passengers did good service, and were the means of caving 
life; but all must mourn the loss of Lieutenant Child, of the Gold Coast 
Corps, whose courage and humanity were betitting his profession. This 
gallant young officer refused to leave the ship while any remained; rushed 
to the cabin and brought up Mrs. English and her child, Having put the 
latter in safety, he was last seen vainly endeavouring to force the unfortu- 
nate lady over the side-rail of the ship into the same boat; when both were 
carried down together in the vortex with the sinking ship. 

“ The survivors were landed by a Portuguese fishing-boat at the village of 
Santa Cruz; where they were received by a Portuguese family with the most 
cordial and unhesitating hospitality. Nota vestige of property was saved, 
beyond the clothes which the survivors stood in. 

**] will do the crew of the Forerunner the justice to state, that a more self- 
ish, pusillanimous, and incapable herd, I have never had the misfortune to 
meet with. I saw three of them in the cabim-passage vainly struggling to 
save the captain’s box of a, while they left the only woman and child 
on board to perish unheeded. Money or men, however, never reached the 
deck. ‘To another the captain gave a bag of gold; he was true to his trust, 
and went down with it.” 

After condemning the inexcusable nature of the disaster, Captain Ken- 
nedy proceeded—* As for my personal share in this appalling disaster, I did 
all I was capable of doing, by word and act, to restore order and confidence, 
and to save all, by recalling officers and crew to a sense of their duty. I de- 





| elined to leave the ship while any remained. I was carried down to a con- 


The Duke of Genoa was reported to be convalescent on the 7th; he had | 


been suffering from an attack of bronchitis. 

The Count de Sainte Aulaire, formerly ambassador from France to England, 
died on Monday, at Paris, in his seventy-seventh year. He was a man of 
some literary attainments, and a member of the Institute. 

It is reported at the Treasury that Mr. Hayter M.P. will be unable to 
resume his official functions as Patronage Secretary, in consequence of a se- 
vere attack of cataract under which he is suffering : he is at present in Paris. 
—Civil Service Gazette. 


Mr. Edward A. Freeman, writing to the Alorning Chronicle, from Oak- 
lands, corrects two errors in Mr. Ruskin’s recent lecture on Illumination, a 
summary of which will be found under the head of Fine Arts in our Supple- 
ment. Mr, Ruskin says that Charlemagne “ carried tablets about with him, 
and put down on them aught that he wished to remember.” Mr. Freeman, 
citing Eginhart and other writers, says that Charlemagne did indeed carry 
tablets, not ‘‘to put down what he wished to remember,” but “to practise 
his hand at leisure moments in forming letters, though very unsuccessfully.” 
Mr. Ruskin says that Alfred the Great was incited to learn to read by his 
stepmother ; Asser, from whom the story comes, talks of Alfred’s mother, 
Osburh. Mr. Freeman says that Mr. Ruskin’s motive is to exalt Frenc 
writers ; and adds, that ** he evidently knows as little of medieval kings as 
of English architecture.” 


The Times reports that since the recent censure of the Greeks in London 
for rejoicing at our losses in the Crimea, they have ‘* behaved with decency 
and discretion.” It adds that the public has not forgotten that “ there are 
some few of the most respectable among them who have always kept a course 
free from reproach.” 

** A Greek” writes from Manchester to the Leading Journal denying that 
the Greeks generally have offended. He hints that two persons have striven 
to raise a prejudice against the Greeks in this country. He hopes the con- 
tributions to the Patriotic Fund will, show that the Greek merchants really 
sympathize with England. 

The arrivals of the precious metals amounted last week to only 130,000/. ; 
the exports equalled them. 

Up to the end of October this year, the importation of coals into London 
by sea exceeded those of the same period last year by 76,879 tons; while 
the increase on coals brought by rail and canal was 271,289 tons. 

The affairs of Messrs. Allen and Anderson, the London firm that stopped 
payment five weeks ago, are to be wound up under inspection. A dividend 
of about five shillings in the pound is expected. Messrs. Allen and Ander- 
son were engaged largely in the American trade, and were closely connected 
with Mr, M‘Henry. 





siderable depth with the sinking ship, came to the surface, and, being a good 
swimmer, escaped the despairing clutches of those who sank around me, and 
was taken into one of the boats (at one time out of sight and hail) after being 
half-an-bour in the water, when the night had become pitch dark. Had 
there been sufficient boats, and properly found, all might have been saved ; 
but with the wretched and insufticient means at hand, all those saved have to 


| thank a merciful God alone for an almost miraculous escape from death, A 





very little more wind or sea, and all must have perished.” 

Those who were drowned were—Lieutenant Child, Gold Coast Corps; 
Mr. Vertue, of Sierra Leone; Mrs. English, widow of Captain English ; Mr. 
Moore, chief officer ; Mr. Grimstead, second officer ; six of the crew, and three 
distressed mariners who had been granted a passage. 


An unparalleled railway “ accident’’ has occurred on the Great Western 


| of Canada, attended with the killing of yifty-seven persons and the wounding 


of forty-one, nearly all severely. A passenger-train was delayed for some 
hours by accidents to the machinery; very early in the morning, in a dense 
fog, it was cautiously advancing towards Chatham; and at Baptist Creek 
Flats, on an embankment running through a great swamp, it came into col- 


| lision with a train of ballast-waggons, running from the Chatham direction. 





[American railways generally have but one line of rails.] The crash was 
terrific. ‘ One locomotive was completely thrown over to the right, the 
express-car thrown over, crushing the first and.second class cars into mere 
splinters, demolishing the next, and making a wreck of the third car, and 
driving in the end of the fourth. The passengers in the last cars escaped 
with slight bruises. Almost the entire load of the second-class cars were 
killed or wounded—some cut og into pieces, others with mangled 
heads and bodies, and without limbs. The screams and groans of the man- 
gled were awful. Every effort was made by the conductor and passengers to 
relieve the sufferers; but, notwithstanding their almost superhuman efforts, 
all were not extricated for more than four hours after the collision. Heaps 
of the dead and wounded were found in the ruins, piled together in all man- 
gled shapes. All the ballast-cars were demolished and piled upon each 
other, with the tender of the engine stove in. The conductor of the ballast- 
train was in the rear car with his signal-light, and a Negro boy at his side - 
the conductor saved himeelf by jumping, the Negro was killed.” The cause 
of this bloody catastrophe is said to have been this—a watchman directed the 
driver of the ballast-train to proceed, though the driver hesitated, as he 
thought the passenger-train had not passed. The watchman, who had been 
sleeping at bis post, declared that it had, and the ballast-train proceeded. 
Mr. T. F. Meagher was in the passenger-train; he had a wonderful escape, 
and has narrated some of the horrible incidents. 


Cholera reappeared at St. Petersburg at the end of last month. 
The cholera has broken out with some virulence in Athens. It had ceased 
some time in the Pirwus, and reappeared in the city. Many of the inha- 
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bitants fled from Athens in affright, and crowded into the neighbouring 


illagee. 
7 pateie there are now but few cases of cholera; the disease was 
clining in St. Vineent’s, and was not so fatal in Trinidad; while 


idly d ‘ - 
soeiy other West India islands it had entirely disappeared at the last 


advices. 

The following, according to the Almanack of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences at St. Petersburg, was the population of Russia at the last census, in 
1849. The population of Russia in Europe was 60,628,700, and that of the 
whole of the empire was 66,428,200. It was in 1722, 14,000,000 ; in 1762, 
90,000,000 ; in 1795, 36,000,000 ; in 1818, 45,500,000 ; in 1824, 50,000,000 ; 
in 1838, 59,000,000 ; and in 1842, 62,500,000. These augmentations arise 
from the conquests of the Crimea, of the Caucasus, Poland, Finland, &c., 
which additions of territory have more than doubled the extent of the em- 

ire in 1722. The augmentation of 4,500,000 between 1818 and 1824 shows 


5 increase of population of one-tenth in six years, and of double in sixty | 


years. At this rate, M. Stchekaloff calculates that in 1892 Russia will have 
530,000,000 inhabitants. 

The presence of the French troops at Rome is said to have considerably 
¢ the aspect of many places of public resort: but there has been a 
reaction on the soldiers—their usual gayety has been much toned down. 

A Lille journal reports that an old man, who was one of the hapless 
French a in the Moscow campaign, has just returned to that city 


after an absence of forty years in Russia. He was taken prisoner, sent to 


Siberia, and subsequently attached to a military corps. -He was at the battle | 


of the Alma, and fled to his countrymen. 

During the last month the® falling-off in the stock of bullion held by the 
Bank of France amounted to_1,590,000/.; in the preceding month there was 
also a reduction of 850,000/. 

The price of wheat at Lisbon has risen 20 per cent, in consequence of orders 
for grain sent from this country. 

The commerce of Odessa is in a sad state of stagnation: in the month of 
October the exports have generally been to the value of from three to four 
millions of roubles (450,000/. to 600,000/.) ; but last month the total was only 
243,443 roubles, At Kertch matters were still worse. 


A French nobleman lost a pocket-book containing a large sum in bank- 
notes in the streets of Paris; a cook out of place, and in great distress, found 
it, and carried it to the Prefecture. 
cook’s honesty spite of his poverty, that he gave him half the notes as a re- 
ward, and promised to keep his interests in view. 

A new theatre is now building at Genoa. It is to bear the name of Teatro 
Verdi, and will be exclusively devoted to the performances of that maestro’s 
compositions.—Galignani’s Messenger. 

Travellers in Germany should be cautious how they transmit money 
through the post-office: the officials are badly paid, and they have a knack 
of appropriating any letter that seems to contain money. 


The commercial advices from the United States are still gloomy. More 
failures have occurred. 

A defalcation of 100,000 dollars by a ‘teller has been discovered in the 
Ocean Bank at New York. 

The 7imes correspondent believes that the immigration of Germans into 
New York this year will exceed that of Irish. 

The New York Crystal Palace has closed its ‘‘ career of failures.” 

An attempt has been made to blow up Earle’s hotel in New York: several 
persons were hurt by the explosion of gunpowder. 

The remains of a mastodon have been discovered at Yreka diggings, in 
California. 

The Californian journals are making a dead set at the Chinese immigrants. 
The San Francisco News declares that there is a secret society among them, 
the leaders of which are implicitly obeyed by all the Chinese. It is hinted 
that the objects of the society are poisoning, robbery, and burglary ; but at 
the same time it is admitted that * these are but assertions” made by ob- 
servers of the Chinese. In one part of the country the Chinese have waged 
war among themselves, as if they owed no allegiance to American laws. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Sarurnpay Mornina. 


Since the foregoing pages were prepared for the press, important de- 
spatches and letters have been received from the Crimea. ‘The official 
despatches appear this morning as a Supplement to the Extraordinary 
Gazette of Thursday. One from Lord Raglan, dated the 3d November, 
leads up to the great conflict of the 5th; others supply omissions in 
the connected series of official reports. These despatches, with additional 
details from various sources, deepen our sense of the trial which the troops 
have to endure, of the loss incurred, and of the noble skill and fortitude 
with which they sustain their active duties uninterruptedly. 

[From the Supplement to Thursday’s Gazette Extraordinary.) 
Lord Raglan to the Duke of Newcastle. 
“ Before Sebastopol, Nov. 3, 1854. 

“ My Lord Duke—Since I wrote to your Grace on the 28th ultimo, the 
enemy have considerably increased their force in the valley of the 
Tschernaya, both in artillery, cavalry, and infantry, and have extended to 
their left, not only occupying the village of Kamara, but the heights beyond 
it, and pushing forward pickets and even guns towards our extreme right; 
and these ape te | fired a few shots, apparently to try the range, which 
fell somewhat short. 

“These movements have induced me to place as strong a force as I can 
dispose of on the precipitous ridge in that direction, in order to prevent any 
attempt to get round to Balaklava by the sea; and the whole line is strength- 
ened by a breastwork, which has been thrown up by the Highland Brigade, 
the Royal Marines, and the Turkish troops, thus circumscribing that part of 
the position ; whilst immediately in front of the gorge leading into the town 
4 strong redoubt is in course of being completed, which is to be garrisoned 
by the 93d Regiment, and armed with several guns; and on high ground 
behind, and to the left, is a battery manned by seamen, which terminates 
the sition to be defended by the troops under the command of Major-Ge- 
nera Sir Colin Campbell. 

Farther to the left, and in a more elevated position, is the brigade of 
the first French division, commanded by General Vinois, ready to move to 
the assistance of any of the British force that may be assailed, and maintain- 
ing the connexion between the troops in the v: ley and those on the ridge 
on which the majn armies are poste 


The nobleman was so pleased with the | 


. 
“ The harbour of Balaklava Gente the charge of Captain Dacres of the | 


anspareil; and Rear-Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons is in the roadstead, out- 
side, and is in daily communication with me. 


“ Thus, every possible step has been taken to secure this im 


but I will not conceal from your Grace, that I should be more satisfied ' oy 


Cebabadahbul S 


could have occupied the position in considerably greater stam, 

“ With reference to the operations of the combined armies 
attack on Sebastopol, I have the honour to state, that there is no material 
diminution in the enemy's fire; and yesterday morning, two hours before 
daylight, the cannonade from all-parts of the South front was heavy in the 
extreme, both on the French and British lines; and it occasioned, f deeply 
regret to say, some loss, but less than might have been expected under the 
circumstances, 

“In the meanwhile, the French, who have before them the town and 
real body of the place, have taken advantage of the more favourable ground, 
and are carrying on approaches systematically on the most salient and com- 
manding part of the enemy’s lines; and they have constructed and opened 
batteries, the precision of the fire from which has most materially damaged 
the Russian works, although as yet they have not succeeded in silencing 
their guns. 

“The weather is still fine, but it has become extremely cold, and there 
was a severe frost last night. 

“I beg to submit to your Grace the nominal returns of casualties amongst 
the non-commissioned officers and rank and file from the 22d October to the 
lst November, both days inclusive, and a list of officers killed and wounded 
between the 27th October and Ist November. Captain Maude, of the Horse 
Artillery, an excellent officer, is, I am assured, doing well. I likewise en- 
close the naval return of casualties, 

*T have, &e. 
“To his Grace the Duke of Neweastle, &c.”’ 
Return of Casualties from the 27th October to the 1st November. 

Artillery - 1 officer, Captain G, A. Maude, 1 sergeant, 5 rank and file, wounded, 
Sappers and Miners—1 rank and file wounded. Coldstream Guards—1 rank and file 
wounded. 7th Regiment—1 rank and file wounded, 19th Regiment—1l rank and 
file wounded, 20th Regiment—1 drummer, 4 rank and file wounded, 2ist Regiment 
—2 rank and file killed. 49th Regiment—-1 officer, Major Powell, killed. 57th 
Regiment—2 rank and file wounded. 63d Regiment—1 rank and file killed; 
1 rank and file wounded, 77th Regiment—) rank and file, wounded. 88th Regiment 
—1l rank and file killed; 1 sergeant, 5 rank and file, wounded. Ist Battalion Rifle 
Brigade—1 rank and file killed; 1 rank and file wounded. Total—1 officer, 5 rank 
and file, killed ; 1 officer, 2 sergeants, 1 drummer, 23 rank and file, wounded. 

Names of Officers killed and wounded from the 27th October to the 1st November. 

Royal Artillery—Captain G. A. Maude, wounded dangerously (omitted in the 
return from 22d to 26th). 49th Regiment— Major C. T. Powell, killed, 

Return of Casualties in the Naval Brigade from the 29th October to the 1st November, 

Scamen— Wounded, 5. 

Two other despatches, dated the 31st October, report on the state of 
the wounded, make corrections in previous despatches, and enclose a re- 
report from the Earl of Lucan. Lord Raglan states that “the wounded 
were making satisfactory progress, although there is too much reason to 


RaGLan. 


| apprehend that, among such a number of severe and dangerous injuries, 


a certain proportion of casualties must occur.” It should have been 
stated, that when at the battle of the Alma Lieutenant-Colonel Webber 


| Smith was wounded and obliged to retire, Major Champion took the com- 


mand of the Ninety-fifth, and “gained great credit by the way he con- 
ducted the command,” Another correction is, that Major Powell, and 
not Major Dalton, of the Forty-ninth, as stated in Lord Raglan’s de- 
spatch of the 28th, had been killed in the trenches, 

The Earl of Lucan reports the following list of officers, engaged on 
the 25th, who are “ entitled to the notice of the Commander of the 
Forces.” 

** Major-General the Earl of Cardigan, commanding Light Cavalry Bri- 
gade; LBrigadier-General Scarlett, commanding Heavy Brigade; Colonel 
Lord George Paget, commanding 4th Light Dragoons; Lieutenant-Colonel 
Shewell, commanding 8th Hussars; Lieutenant-Colonel Hodge, command- 
ing 4th Dragoon Guards; Lieutenant-Colonel Griffiths, commanding 2d 
Scots Greys; Lieutenant-Colonel Yorke, commanding Ist Royal Dragoons; 
Lieutenant-Colonel White, commanding 6th Iuniskilling Dragoons ; Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Douglas, commanding 11th Hussars ; Captain Jenyns, com- 
manding 13th Light Dragoons ; Captain Morris, commanding 17th Lan- 
cers; Captain Burton, commanding 5th Dragoon Guards; Captain Maude, 
Royal io Artillery; Colonel Lord William Paulet, Assistant Adju- 
tant-General, Cavalry Division; Lieutenant-Colonel Mayow, Brigade Major, 
Light Cavalry Brigade; Major M‘Mahon, Assistant Quartermaster-General, 
Cavalry Division; Captain Conolly, Brigade Major, Heavy Brigade; Cap- 
tain B. Walker, 7th Dragoon Guards, my first Aidp-to-comp; Captain Fa- 
lowes, 12th Lancers, Deputy-Assistant Quartermaster-General, Cavalry 
Division.” 

From unofficial sources we learn that Major Nasmyth, one of the 
British defenders of Silistria, was ill and unable to discharge his duties 
as Aide-de-camp to Sir John Burgoyne; that Sir De Lacy Evans was ill 
on board the Simoon, suffering from the fall of his horse, and from 
diarrhwa; and that Lieutenant Houghton, of the Eleventh Hussars, 
reported killed, is only slightly wounded. 

There is a rumour that the cause of our disaster [on the 25th October] 
is being closely investigated by the authorities, and that it does not appear 
poor Captain Nolan was so much to blame as was at first supposed by 
those who did not know his strict character as an officer and a soldier.— 
Times Correspondent, 

We regret to? say that intelligence has been received at the War 
Department of the deaths, in the action of the 5th November, of the 
following distinguished officers —Lieutenant-General Sir George Cathcart, 
K C.B., Brigadier-General Strangways, and Brigadier-General Goldie. 
The sad intelligence reached his Grace the Duke of Newcastle by tele- 
graph in cipher yesterday, but was withheld from the public until today, 
in order to afford his Grace the necessary time for communicating the 
painful intelligence to the widows and relatives of the deceased.— Globe, 
Nov. 17. 

General Cathcart was the fourth son of the first Earl Cathcart. Ile en- 
tered the Life Guards in 1810; served in Germany in the campaign of 1814, 
as Aide-de-camp to Lord Cathcart in Belgium, and in 1815 as Aide-de-camp 
to the Duke of Wellington. In 1852 he was Governor-General of the Cape 
of Good Hope; where he was specially charged with bringing the Catire 
war to a conclusion. 

Brigadier-General Strangways commanded with distinction a detachment 
of Colonel Bogue’s Rocket Brigade in Northern Germany ; and on the death 
of Colonel Bogue at Leipsic, took the command during the remainder of the 
battle. He also served at Waterloo; where he was wounded, 

Brigadier-General Goldie entered the Army in 1825, and served up to the 
rank of Colonel in 1851. 


A special telegraphic despatch from Constantinople, vid Varna and 
Vienna, reports, that in the battle of the Sth “the English lost 102 ofli- 


, cers and 2000 men, and the French lost 48 officers and 1300 men, kilicd 
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and wounded”; and in addition to the names mentioned elsewhere, that 
“General Canrobert was wounded,” [if so, unnoticed either by the Ge- 
neral or Lord Raglan]; and that “the Guards suffered severely.” 


It is stated that Sir George Brown’s wound in the arm, on the 5th, 
was so severe as to render amputation necessary. 


Prince Napoleon had arrived at Constantinople on the 9th, sick. 


Mr. Hewett, mate of the Beagle, greatly distinguished himself in the 
sortie of the 26th. Mr. Hewett was in charge of a Lancaster gun on the 
right. 

**Some mistake,” says Captain Lushington, reporting to Admiral Dundas 
on the 28th, * occurred in the orders of the officer commanding the picket, 
and the word was passed to spike the gun and retreat. But Hewett replied. 
* that such an order did not come from Captain Lushington, and he would 
not do so till it did.’ (He was aware I was in the vicinity.) He then 
pulled down the parapet, and with, the assistance of some soldiers, got his 
gun round and poured a most destructive fire of grape into a large column of 
Russians, and, on their retreating from the British troops, followed them 
down the hill with solid 68-lb, shot, fired with fatal precision.” 

Admiral Dundas has mentioned Mr. Hewett to the Admiralty in a spe- 
cial despatch ; and the Admiralty have promoted Mr. Hewett to the rank 
of a Lieutenant, his commission to date from the 26th October. 


Miss Nightingale, with thirty-seven nurses for the hospital at Scutari, 
arrived at Constantinople on the 5th instant, the day which added so 
largely to the number of our wounded, The Vectis, in which Miss 
Nightingale sailed, also took out Dr. Cumming, Inspector-General; Dr. 
Price, senior Surgeon; and Dr. Mackleray, with eleven fresh surgeons. 
A much better account of the state of the hospital is now reported. The 
British sick and wounded amounted to 3000. 


The following despatch from the Secretary of State for War, convey- 
ing the thanks of the Queen to the Army for their services at the battle 
of the Alma, was incorporated by Lord lan in a general order dated 
October 27. The language of the Duke of Newcastle, from its earnest 
simplicity, lends force to the Royal message. 

‘War Department, 10th October 1854. 

“My Lord—Major Lord Burghersh arrived here early in the morning of 
the 8th instant, and delivered to me your Lordship’s despatch of the 23d ul- 
timo, communicating the details of the glorious and important victory on the 
banks of the Alma, which your telegraphic despatch, received on the Ist of 
this month, had already led me to anticipate. 

“T lost no time in submitting to her Majesty your Lordship’s able and in- 
teresting description of this great conflict ; and it is now my gratifying duty 
to express to your Lordship the sense which the Queen entertains of the valu- 


able service which _ have rendered to this country, and to the cause of the | 


Allies, and the high approbation which her Majesty has been pleased to ex- 
press of the brilliant try of the forces under your command, their dis- 
cipline—worthy of veteran soldiers—and their irresistible resolution, which 
no disadvantages of position could subdue. 

‘« The Queen commands me to convey through yourjLordship her Majes- 
ty’s commendation and thanks to Lieutenant-General Sir George Brown, 
the other Generals of Divisions, and to all the officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and privates of the army, who have on this occasion revived the re- 
collection of the ancient * eggs of British arms, and added fresh lustre to the 
military fame of England. 

“Her Majesty feels additional pleasure in thus recognizing the noble 
daring of her soldiers, and sympathizing in their victory, when she reflects 
that that courage has been evinced, and those triumphs won side by side 
with the troops of a nation whose valour the British army has in former 
times admired and respected in hostile combat, but which it has now for the 
first time tested in the generous rivalry of an intimate brotherhood in arms. 
Her Majesty trusts that the blood of the two nations so profusely shed on the 
banks of the Alma—a subject of deep regret to herself and her people—may 
consecrate an alliance which shall endure for the benefit of future genera- 
tions when the remembrance of this battle-field is hallowed by gratitude for 
the consequences, as well as the glories, of victory. 

“ Within the compass of a despatch, your Lordship has comprehended 
every detail which is necessary to render intelligible the plan of operations 
agreed upon by Marshal St. Arnaud and yourself, and the mode in which 
that plan was carried out by the ability of the officers and the bravery of 
the men of the Allied armies. On one subject alone you are silent—your 
own distinguished service. To this, however, others have borne witness ; 
and her Majesty is profoundly sensible that, if her army has shown itself 
worthy of its ancient renown, its commander has proved himself able to 


uphold it, and has fulfilled the _—— written forty years ago by him | 


under whom he learned the art of war, and whose loss we still mourn, that 
*he would become an honour to his country.’ 

**T am instructed by her Majesty to express to your Lordship the very 
sincere sorrow which she has experienced from the perusal of the long list 
of gallant officers and men who have been either killed or severely wounded 
in this memorable engagement. Such a victory could not be attained with- 
out a heavy loss; and there is every reason to believe that no disposition of 
your forces would have entailed a less sacrifice, and at the same time ob- 
tained a result so decisive that it may be hoped much future bloodshed will 
be prevented. Her Majesty trusts that such of her subjects as have been 
plunged in grief by the loss of relatives and friends will find some consola- 
tion in the reflection that those who have not survived to share in the 


triumph of their comrades have fallen in a just cause, and that their names | 


will henceforth be inscribed in the annals of their country’s glory. 
“The Queen wiil be most anxious to receive such further despatches from 


| their honour, and bind still more indissolubly the bon i 
united the military and naval service of the Ques. Me which hove 
‘“* T have the honour to be, my Lord, your most obedient 
humble servant, 
‘* General the Lord Raglan., G.C.B., &c. &e. &c. 
By order (Signed) J. B. B. Estcourt, Adj.-Gen,” 


long 
Newcastie, 


By a decree published yesterday in the Moniteur, a sixth compa: 
the third battalion is to be immediately added to ou «ne 
of the Line. . ees Sepa 
We understand that contracts were accepted yesterda 
Office for wooden houses for the army in the Close, Lie re 
to be of a size sufficient to accommodate twenty men in each house at 
on the whole are to provide lodging for twenty thousand men, So press 
ing are the authorities in enforcing expedition on the contractors, that 
the latter have undertaken to have two hundred ready for shipment on 
Monday next.—Daily News. 





The overland mail brings advices from Bombay to the 14th October 
Intelligence from the North-western Provinces, supposed to be authentic, 
reports that the Russians had captured Kokan, known in history as the 
birthplace and patrimony of the Emperor Baber ; that the object of the 
invasion is a commercial one, and that it will pay. The Shahzada of 
Kokan is reported to have a for assistance to the British Govern. 
ment, through Major Edwardes, the Peshawur Commissioner. From 
| Persia we learn that the Shah is disposed to side with England in the 
| present contest, on condition that the Western Powers, or England alone, 
| include him in the alliance, and undertake not to make a separate peace, , 





CrysTaL Patace.—Return of admissions for six days ending 17th No- 
vember 1854, including season-tickets, 5876. 


MONEY MARKET. 


Srock Excuanor, Fripay Arrernoon, 

| The decline in Government Securities this week has amounted to about 2 
| cent, and the fluctuations have been frequent. On the settlement of the 
| Consol Account, on Tuesday, there was a large delivery of Stock; and at 
one period the difference was more than } between the quotation for Money 
and the settlement in December—it is now less. Consols have varied be- 
tween 933 and 91%, and close today, after several fluctuations, at 914 and 
91% § for Account. Various circumstances connected with the war have 
caused great excitement; a feeling not likely to be abated upon a reported 
alleged victory, when Prince Menschikoff’s interpretation intervenes between 
the arrival of the news and receipt of Lord Raglan’s despatch. Tho 
successful, the loss to the Allies in killed and wounded at the ba 
before Sebastopol on the 5th instant, and on previous occasions, has been much 
| commented aad whilst the obstinate resistance of the enemy, and the en- 

gagement of steamers for the despatch of several additional regiments 
to the Crimea, lead to a conviction that fresh grants will be necessary, or 
higher taxation, to meet the increased expenditure. Bank Stock and Ex- 
chequer Bonds have not altered this week, but Exchequer Bills have fallen 
3s. ; and India Stock 1 per cent. The Exchequer Bonds of the series A and 
B have been delivered to the Bank, and are to be exchanged for Scrip-re- 
ceipts, which cease to be transferable after the 21st instant. The Corn- 
market has been dull. The fluctuations on the French Money-market have 





| been slight, in mpuies with our own ; but heaviness has prevailed on a 


| report that a loan of 20,000,000. or 24,000,000/. is in contemplation; and 
by the returns of the Bank of France for the past month, showing a further 
decline in the bullion equal to 1,590,000/.; in the previous month it was 

850,000/7. The demand for discount must therefore have been great. The 

rate of exchange has not altered; gold will therefore be sent to Paris, A 
a still exists in Vienna, and the rate of exchange continues to advance. 
‘he gold and — arrivals have not been large,—namely, 183,000/. from 
New York, 13,000/, from Brazil, 16,000/. from Portugal, and 104,000/, from 
the West Indies. . 
The transactions in Foreign Securities have not been numerous, and the 
| leading Stocks “—— no particularremark. Peruvian, Sardinian, and Swe- 
dish, are rather lower. A further considerable decline has taken place in 
Turkish Scrip, amounting to about 6 per cent; which is chiefly the effect 
of speculative operations : it closes today at the lowest point reached, name- 
ly, 8} discount. Another instalment was due yesterday. The Committee of 
Spanish Bondholders, having addressed the Duke of Victory regarding the 
holders of Certificates issued for the portion of interest not funded, have been 
assured that himself and the Cabinet will endeavour to obtain from the 
Cortes a just and prompt solution of the affair. 

The Railway Market has naturally sympathized with the English Funds, 
and Shares have declined ; but as the traffic is increasing in some of the 
favourite lines, the public have been the less eager to part with them. The 
| Account was arranged on Wednesday, and Stock was scarce; which for a 

short time sustained prices. London and North-Western closes today at 
97% 8}. Other descriptions have fallen this week from 15s. to 2/. 5s. Fo- 
reign Shares have been better maintained. 


Saturpay, Twe tvs o’CLock. 
The list of killed and wounded in the Gazette has caused a decline in the 
English Funds this morning, and Consols for Money have touched 903; 
they are now a shade better, being 90} 1, and 91 } for Aceount. Exchequer 


| Bills 25. There is a more favourable return of bullion by the Bank of 


England, showing an increase of 54,7697. In Foreign Stocks no change has 
occurred. Turkish Scrip has been done at 8 discount. Railways continue 
heavy, and are further depressed: the bargains at present recorded are— 
Caledonian, 583; Great Western, 69; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 70; an 


your Lordship as may tend to relieve the affectionate anxiety of the friends | don and North-Western, 97}; Midland, 663; North British, 32; N 


of the wounded; and her Majesty trusts that a very large proportion of 
these brave men may before long be restored to the ranks of your army, and 
may enjoy in future times of peace the well-earned honours of their gallant 
exertions. 

“‘ The patience with which the regimental officers and men bore, without 
a murmur, the unusual privations to which they were necessarily subjected 
after they landed in the Crimea, kas elicited her Majesty’s warmest sym- 
pathy and approval. Their sufferings from disease before that time were 
such as might have subdued the ardour of less gallant troops, but have in 
their case only proved that in the hour of battle they remember nothing but 
the call of duty. 

* Your Lordship’s cordial acknowledgment of the invaluable services 
rendered by Sir Edmund Lyons and the officers and seamen of the Royal 
Navy will be as highly appreciated as it is justly deserved by those gallant 
men. Deprived of an opportunity of vindicating their ancient prowess 
against a fleet which refuses to tuke the sea, they have rendered every as- 
sistance in their power to the operations of the Army, and their noble con- 
duct on the field of battle, where they soothed the sufferings of the wounded, 
and performed the last sad offices to the dead, will ever be remembered to 


Eastern—Berwick, 75, 














| 3 per Cent Consols., Danish 8 per Cents........+ 77 80 

| Ditto for Account, t Dutch 24 per Cents, - 602 
3 per Cent Reduced 89 Ditto 4 per Cents..... 90 2 
New 8 per Cents ., 89 j Mexican 3 per Cents... . 21h 4 
Long Annuities ... 4 Peruvian 44 per Cents ..... 66 8 
Bank Stock ...cccccccccce - 211 12 Ditto 3 per Cents........... 479 
Exchequer Bills .,........ ee 25 Portuguese 4 per Cents..... 40 2 
India Stock .......00+ eeecee 232 4 Russian 5 per Cents........ 957 
Austrian 5 per Cents...... -. 847 Ditto 44 per Cents.........+ 6 
Brazilian 5 per Cents........ 97 9 Spanish 3 per Cents ........ 
—— 44 per Cents ....... 90 2 Ditto Deferred ....... 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 102 4 Sardinian 5 per Cents 
Danish 5 per Cents......... 99 101 Swedish 4 per Cents,....... 





Che Cheratres. 


Mr. Robson, a new aspirant to dramatic laurels by the Elizabethan 
path, has come before the patrons of the Marylebone Theatre with a five- 
act play, called Love and Loyalty ; and the success which it has achieved 
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that those means of excitement which can no longer stimulate the 


ether nerves of a Westminster audience are still effective in the 
North of London. The Marylebone public has not yet been rendered 


blasé by a long course of modern-antique “legitimacy”; and hence the 
tale of a Cavalier who loves the daughter of a Puritan, and is therefore 
involved in a struggle between “love and loyalty,’”’ but is not so deeply en- 
tangled that he cannot issue forth a happy man, save his lady-love from 
a bated match, and her father’s neck from the axe wielded by Charles the 
Second,—hence this tale, we say, is found interesting in the extreme, and 
the unsophisticated audience do not interrupt their own enjoyments by 
drawing intrusive parallels between that which passes before their eyes 
and that which has been seen and heard in previous productions. How- 
ever, we must do Mr. Robson the justice to say, that while he is decidedly 
an imitator of Mr. Knowles, he is free from the usual weakness of imita- 
tion; and while following his model, he displays a native strength, and 
a command of effective situations, that perhaps, when he has ceased to 
study and begun to originate, will burst forth with more independent 
lustre. But we would warn him not to let his poetical ambition inter- 
fere with the practical qualities of the dramatist. The first requisite of 
dramatic dialogue is clearness; for while we can dissipate the haziness 
of a printed poem by going back a line or two, we must catch the mean- 
ing of a theatrical speech just as it is spoken, or we do not catch it at 
. Now Mr. Robson seems to think that dialogue cannot be too much 
adorned with poetical metaphor and allusion: and were it not for the 
excessive clearness of his story and his situations, considerable darkness 
would be the result of his florid propensity. As the piece depends rather 
on its action than its dialogue, no great mischief is done in the present 
case, for if the audience do not understand what they hear, they can 
fectly comprehend what they see; and this proves to be enough, for 
we have rarely witne a more successful drama. But it is as well to 
check a malady, even while apparently harmless. 





The Slow Man, as the last Adelphi farce is called, is a mistake com- 
mitted by a very clever writer. We look to Mr. Mark Lemon for a nice 
little tableau de genre of modern life, with details highly elaborated and 
highly coloured, but not so much so as to become exaggerated and un- 
natural. When he gives us a “larking” prize-fighting story, filled with 
practical jokes that illustrate no idea, we are disappointed. 


Mrs. Wigan becoming a real gipsy, with every peculiarity of the 
Zingari race; and Mr. Emery making himself up into a novel sort of 
old bachelor, with a face and a temper that are borrowed not from stage- 
convention but from actual life,—these are the remarkable figures in the 
revival of Beulah Spa at the Olympic Theatre. 





Parisian THEATRICALS. 

M. Mazéres, who was once a most prolific dramatist but has lately 
become slow of production, is the author of a five-act comedy, called La 
Niaise, recently produced at the Théatre Francais. 


ner; which is mistaken by her husband for weakness of intellect, until 
she gives him a practical proof of her wisdom by extricating him from 
sundry difficulties. 

The fair fugitive Cruvelli is expected shortly to reappear in Les 
Huguenots, Verdi's new opera is in rehearsal at the Académie, and its 
production is expected in the course of January. 


Letters to the Editor. 
THE BISHOP OF LONDON’S CHARGE. LETTER II. 
London, 15th November 1854. 
Sin—A considerable part of the Bishop's Charge was devoted to reflections 
upon the present condition of the working classes. His Lordship congra- 
tulated the public, (to whom, rather than to the clerus, his charge was ad- 
dressed,) — the unprecedented tranquillity now prevailing in this coun- 
try, which he attributed partly to the discovery made by the working classes 
that they are no match for the powers that be, and partly to the genial in- 
fluence which the labours of the clergy and the philanthropy of the rich 
have diffused upon the common people. But he lamented that, as the census 
had proved, such large masses were living in worse than heathen ignorance, 


left a prey to the devouring ravages of Infidelity, Mormonism, and Roman- 
ism. The picture of society which his Lordship drew exhibited a liberal and 
enlighten 


my class, a humane and devoted clergy, and in the back- 
ae dense dark masses of heathenism. This is the view taken by the 

fe majority, no doubt, of those with whom his Lordship converses, by 
statistical reporters, and by evangelizing societies. 

Now, I would first ask, supposing this to be a correct picture, can we re- 
gard it as an encouraging one? No one, it is true, pretends that it is 
satisfactory ; but many seem to think that we may infer from it that we 
are improving and doing very fairly. But was the England of our fathers 
such a heathen country, that all the liberal, enlightened, and philanthropi- 

persons of our day are to be reckoned as so much pure gain, our “ hea- 
then” being inherited? I believe, on the contrary, that in the last and 
preceding generations, when executions for robbery and sedition were fre- 
quent, and the upper classes were not half so decorous as they are now, the 
notion of “‘ masses’’ hidden in clouds of ignorance and barbarism, if applied 
to any section of their countrymen, would have struck our fathers as strange 
and slanderous. That term “‘masses” is the peculiar opprobrium of our 

The fact represented by it is our worst danger. 

Ido not believe, however, that things are nearly so bad with us as that 
Picture would force us to conclude, although I am sure that the approaches 
we are making towards such a state of things threaten us with dissolution 
and ruin. There are some revolting statements made by Mr. Mann, and 
quoted the other day by the Bishop, to the effect I have just represented, 
against which the honour of our country calis for an emphatic protest. My 
denial is of course worth nothing, except as inviting your readers to doubt 
and to judge for themselves. With this view, I deny that there are any 
masses in London sunk in ultra-heathen ignorance. Mere statistics of non- 
attendance at public worship, however unimpeachable, are inconclusive as to 
the heathenism, on two grounds: first, they do not prove that those who 
never go to church or chapel are utterly ignorant; secondly, they do not 
— that multitudes, who are generally absent, do not go there occasionally. 

he most degraded parts of London are those chiefly occupied by Irish Ro- 
man Catholics; and they, bowever disorderly and wretched, are not by any 
means untaught. One of the most squalid-looking fellows I ever saw was 
an Irish dock-labourer, who could bring a pocketful of books, and quote by 

é hour out of Bellarmine and Baronius. If you take one of the lowest 

glish quarters, and visit the houses consecutively, you may find that a 





The heroine, played } 
by Mademoiselle M. Brohan, is a young lady of great aay of man- 


| great number of the children are unbaptized; but most of the parents will 
profess to belong still to the Church, and will acknowledge that it is only 
through carelessness and not being sought after, that they have put off the 
baptism of their children. It will only be in very rare exceptional instances 
that Christianity will be disavowed, or its leading features unknown. Every- 
where a clergyman or an agent of the Church will meet with an almost uni- 
form welcome. 

And as for Infidelity and Mormonism, the Infidels and Mormonites must be 
very much surprised at the character and influence attributed to them. By 
Infidelity is of course meant the speculative form of it, propagated by books 
and meetings and lectures. Of this I assert confidently, that in the Eastern 
parts of London there is hardly a church or Dissenting chapel, taken by it- 
self, which is so weak in supporters as the whole Infidel propaganda. e 
Infidels themselves speak in terms of supreme contempt of the * masses,’’ 
regarding themselves as a select enlightened few, allied by reading and 
knowledge to the upper classes, Mormonism is represented here and there 
bya onal “ upper chamber” ; but a visitor going in, if he has regarded 
Mormonism with horror, will be surprised to find a little body of earnest re- 
ligious people, wonderfully familiar with the contents of the Bible, and pro- 
fessing to reproduce New Testament Christianity in its every trait and de- 
tail. He will perhaps hear what a friend of mine fairly called “a ve 
good High Church sermon’”’ about baptism and the laying-on of hands. He 
will smile as much as he pleases at Sedene to miracles actually performed 
in the nineteenth century, and at claims of priestly and prophetical powers 
advanced for Joseph Smith and his successors ; but if he makes acquaintance 
with any of the “ saints’’ in private life, he will find them to be persons of 
more earnestness and reflection than their neighbours in general, exhibiting 
the virtues of a zealous and exclusive religious body, and as free as any class 
from the taint of immoral living. He may wonder to the end at the incre- 
dible things which they believe; but their practised logic will not impro- 
bably lead him to discover weaknesses in his own position which he has not 
before suspected. 

On the whole it may be stated, that there are no objects of thought or 
grounds of union which are more readily taken up by the working classes 
than those which are exclusively religious. There are no reading-rooms or 
libraries in the poor quarters of London which attract so many members as 
those which are based on particular religious opinions. There are no meet- 
ings for any purpose, political, literary, or social, so well attended as religious 
meetings. There are no men so popular as favourite preachers. There are 
no books so commonly found in the houses of the poor as religious books. 

But while I confidently affirm all this, I regard our condition with much 
more fear and despondency than either the Bishop or Mr. Mann does. There 
is just one measure or canon, (and it was quoted by the Bishop in his charge,) 
by which we are to estimate the social condition of a people. How nearly 
do they fulfil the mutual relations of a body? The inspector of society has 
to ask himeclf, in what state of repair are the joints and bands of the social 
machine? Are those invisible spiritual sinews which link men together as 
members of families, as workers, as citizens, strong enough to resist the ten- 
sion of trying circumstances? How can we fancy they are, when we have 
begun to talk familiarly of ‘masses’? The word itself suggests dissolution 
of membership, perished sinews, mere material cohesion inertia, without 
organic force. And there is too much truth in these hints. There is reason 
to fear that among the poorer classes, home-life is less pure and strong than 
it used to be. Juvenile labour on an independent footing, indoor apprentice- 
ship having passed away, has withdrawn boys and girls from ntal author- 
ity. Parents are glad to throw off their responsibility on schoolmasters and 
clergymen and Sunday-school teachers. Homes are less united and comfort- 
able than they once were. It is an uncommon thing, though not at all un- 
exampled, to meet with a favourable specimen of domestic life among the 

or of London. In conversing, the other day, with a knot of prostitutes, I 

ound that two out of five complained that they had been driven from home 
by the unkindness of their mothers. They had been at school and lived re- 
| spectably before. Those who retain old English feelings about home and 
| parental discipline will see frightful avguries in such facts. 
| Again, let the existing relations of employers and employed be compared 
| with what they were till recently. Which of the two set forth most nearly 
the conditions of a body? I have more than once heard sad confessions and 
regrets from masters, lamenting that the close blending of former genera- 
tions, often interrupted as it was by collisions, has been replaced by the 
smooth chasm bridged over only by labour given and wages paid for it. 

The general loosening of the social bonds which are the strength of a peo- 
ple is summed up and represented by the changes taking place in the re- 
sidences of the various classes. The severance between the dwellings of the 

| richer and poorer classes is daily becoming more complete. If we look at all 
that is implied in this, we shall see, with whatever sorrow and despair, that 
a ragged school in every alley, and the incursions of five hundred mission- 
aries, will not compensate for this change. Comfort and respectability are 
very respectable idols, but the worship of them is destroying us. The con- 
tinued desertion of the poorer parts by those who get on and can manage to 
have houses in the respectable suburbs, not only withdraws the more valuable 
members of society, but gives a ruinous air of depression to the condemned 
neighbourhood. 

The Bishop remarked not long since at a public meeting, how delightful 
it is to see those who live on the sunny heights of life looking down with 
compassion on those who drudge in the vale of tears below. Thank God, 
there are yet some tears shed on our Olympus; there is still sunshine in our 
Tartarus ; but as long as the heights and depths are becoming more distinct 
and distant, the most gracious smiles and the missionary visits of ange 
however delightful to contemplate, will not avail us much. Artisans an 
labourers, and poor people generally, do not want condolence: they want 
| common hopes and a common purpose with their richer fellow countrymen, 
Whatever it is that ‘vill arouse the working classes out of their miserable 
apathy, it is sure to be something that will touch the common humanity of 
both rich and poor. 

Lest any of your readers should quarrel with me for suggesting nothin 
but despondency, I will venture to add that, though I do not think ra 
schools and missionaries very potent regenerators of the ‘ masses,” there 
are many things which I should like to see attempted. I would extend and 
propagate municipal responsibilities. I would have the bishops and resident 
clergy multiplied, so as to be more adequate to the population. I would 
have our police, both the system and the men, improved and increased, and 
would bid them wage an internecine war, with the help of amended laws, 
against rascality and abominations of every kind. A well-ordered city 
should no more tolerate human refuse than physical. It should persecute 
to extermination thieves and drunkards and prostitutes and “ Arabs,” and 
all professed vagabonds. The chief right to be recognized as belonging to 
them should be that of being mercifully restrained; and, if possible, made 
useful to the State. 

These, perhaps, and many other movements, might be attempted with some 
hope, if we were brought to regard ourselves as all members of one body, 
redeemed in one Head, As long as we are content with casting compassionate 
glances at our brethren, as if they belonged to amother species, we shall not 
feel the burden of our responsibilities, nor rise up manfully to discharge 
them. I am your faithful servant, le 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


“ DELENDA EST CARTHAGO.” 

How little the iteration of wise maxims and even the foreknow- 
ledge of probabilities can forestal experience—how partial the 
truth contained in the proverb that to be forewarned is to be fore- 
armed—we have a fresh and striking instance in the gloom that 
overcasts the public mind at the protraction of our operations be- 
fore Sebastopol. Urged forward . an unanimous demand of the 
British nation—eneo' by the unequivocal desire of army and 
navy for the enterprise—deeply feeling the importance of striking 
a decisive blow at the earliest opportunity—our Government or- 
dered an attack upon what all Europe believed and proclaimed to 
be one of the strongest fortresses in the world, on which the re- 
sources of a mighty mili monarchy have been lavished with 
unexampled profusion, and which the master of that monarchy 
with truth regards as the keystone of his Southern empire, the 
first arch of the bridge across which his dynasty is to march to 
universal dominion. Unless the Emperor x iioien had been mad 
—uniess all Europe had been under the strangest of delusions—the 
enterprise we undertook was one of the most difficult and hazard- 

ous conceivable. In landing an army of from fifty to sixt 
thousand first-rate soldiers in the Crimea—in gaining a bril- 
liant victory within a few days of landing—in establishing 
ves within a week in a position of impregnable strength, 
resting on our fleet—in maintaining that position against ob- 
stinate and incessant attacks from a garrison probably equal 
in number to the besieging force, and an army in the field 
whose movements there is no observing force to check— 
we have performed a series of military exploits which will bear 
comparison with any recorded triumphs of the British arms. No 
one circumstance has turned out on the side of the Allies less fa- 
vourably than the most sanguine enthusiast could have anticipated. 
But the enemy has developed powers of resistance for which the 
more recent conduct of Russian troops had scarcely prepared that 
rtion of the public who forget all history but what is passing 
before their eyes in the daily papers. We should all have been 
better pleased if the power of. Poesia had been a simple bugbear, 
that only needed to be approached to reveal itself as something 
uite harmless or ridiculous; we should have been delighted to 
d that we had alarmed ourselves about nothing—that this great 
Emperor, who was going to seize the throne of the Crsars, and 
impose leaden fetters on the intellect, speech, and action of Europe, 
was a mere military humourist playing at fortifications like my 
uncle Toby. We should have laughed at our long-nourished delu- 
sions, and added another chapter to the full catalogue of popular 





follies. But the laugh which dispels a nightmare that is choking the | 


dreamer, is pleasanter than the sensation with which the dream 
transforms itself into the terrible reality of midnight strangulation. 
It would have been far more pleasant, far less costly, thus to have 
waked from our delusion, than to find that we have not been dream- 
ing at all; that our sense of Europe’s danger has been well-founded ; 
that Russia has great military resources, and knows how to use 
them ; that in founding Sebastopol she has planted a firm foot in 
her path to Constantinople; and that if we intend to hurl her back 
from that path, we must concentrate into the blow that is to do it 
our hearts, our manhood, and our skill. Weare not able to assign 
the reason why Russian soldiers who fight badly on the Danube 
become no despicable foes on the Alma, and stand well to their 
guns at Sebastopol, any more than why Turks can repel ten times | 
their number from an open redoubt at Silistria, and turn tail in 
the valley of Balaklava when supported by the finest troops in the 
world. Such things are, and we must take them as facts, not ex- 
plainable without more knowledge of details than we at present 
possess. The practical result is, that Russia is not “ crumpled up” 
at present, et that the French and English nations have under- 
taken a task in every way worthy of their power and renown. 





The moral we draw from our Sebastopol experience is—not to be | 
disheartened, not for one moment to falter or regret that we have 
taken upon ourselves to face a power that will cost us untold | 
treasures in precious lives, in strength and skill, in the money that | 

resents them, to bring it down to its proper level; but rather 
to thank God that a work that must have been done one day is at 
last in hand—that we have not wilfully sought it, but have ac- | 
— it in vindication of the rights of nations and the law by 
which nations live in peace and independence—that it could not | 
have come upon us under circumstances more favourable, more 
likely to crown our cause with victory, and to place the peace of | 
Europe upon a sound foundation. 

It is certain that at Sebastopol we have met with difficulties of | 
the most formidable nature; certain that, overwhelming as our 
force seemed to those accustomed to judge of military resources, it | 
is not, on ordinary military principles, equal to the task assigned | 
it; and therefore that it is quite within the range of possibility 
that we may have to suspend our operations. That, certainly, 
would be a vicissitude of war which would severely try the sense 
and temper of the nation! Yet, unless we are a people of more | 
despicable humbugs, more empty windbags, more unstable, and 
more gasconading, than anything in our history would excuse 
even our enemies for suspecting us to be, sense and temper would 
not only stand the test, but courage and determination rise at 
once to heroic fervour, and a shout of “ Forward to the rescue!” 
burst forth from a unite@ nation, with a thunder to whose echo the 
walls of the Kremlin would tremble as at predestined doom. We 
haye no taste for prophetic victories, no disposition to imagine 





handfuls of French and British soldiers sweeping legions of Res 
sian serfs before them as chaff before the rs ae a oe 
ever that the race which nearly won Borodino can fight like 
men. But we believe in the victory of that side on which 
are found the permanent elements of power; and in that be 
lief we find abundant cause for confidence in the pending strug. 
gle, whether Sebastopol fall before Christmas, or be Pesce. 
for another and a greater effort. The elements of power op 
which our confidence is rooted are both moral and material. The 
nation is convinced that the war is not only just according to the 
technical law of nations—is not only waged for the general in. 
terests of humanity—but through all the mazes of diplomatig 
foolishness which led to the final appeal to arms, it perceives the 
broad truth that it is a war of self-defence. This source of 
strength we owe to our freedom ; to that unchecked liberty of dis. 
cussion which identifies popular convictions with truth, and which 
gives to popular convictions in this country an irresistible power, 
But for it, no sane statesman would have taken the responsibility 
of embarking in a war sure to be so costly, so harassing, so sadden- 
ing, for an object distant at first from the popular apprehension, 
But for it, the first heavy losses, the first indications of increased 
taxation, would have quenched any mere military enthusiasm, 
Resting on it, the statesman can point to the very difliculties of the 
task as excitements to increased exertion, as proof incontrovertible 
of a danger that needs a spirit and acts of self-sacrifice from every 
man. If our freedom is not a source of most real superiority in our 
contest with Russia—if a free people, profoundly convinced that 
the liberties of Europe are in peril from the preponderance of 
Russia, is not stimulated to exertions far hepeall those which can 
be exacted from a nation of serfs, whose chiefs are actuated by no 
higher motives than the lust of conquest—then all that English- 
men boast of their free institutions is proved to be a practical lie, 
and the sooner we reorganize ourselyes under a dictator or a 
feudal aristocracy the better for us and for the world. But 
freedom ts a source of strength, and a war waged by a great 
people against a great despot must prevail even if material 
resources were equal on both. sides. How far that is from bei 

the case now, is needless to argue. The only point in whieh 
Russia can pretend to equal the Allied Powers is in popu- 
lation: in all that enables a nation to carry on war for a length- 
ened period—in productive power, in stored-up capital, in credit, 
in command of material, in the perfection of the individual soldier 
man for man—she is allowed to be farinferior. If we temporarily 
fail at Sebastopol, we fail from ignorance of the work we had to 
do: the attempt will at least cure that ignorance. And if the 
greatness of the preparations necessary to succeed almost startles 
the imagination, and quite throws all past experience into the 
shade, this will only prove the more pressing necessity that the 
work should be done. If we have undertaken—from a deep con- 
viction that it is the only effective means of arresting the path of 
Russia to dominion over Europe—to put an end to her supremacy 
in the Black Sea, this plainly rests on her possession of a fortress of 
surpassing strength, from which her war-ships can issue at pleasure to 
threaten the peace and safety of Europe. If we would overthrow the 
power, we must sweep away its foundations, or the work will have 
to be perpetually renewed. If, then, Sebastopol resist our present 
attack, and we are compelled to retire from an attempt whose mag- 
nitude we had underrated, we have but one single object on which 
to concentrate our efforts till it be gained. We know the strength 
of the Russian fleet in the Baltic, we have measured its heart of 
enterprise. Beyond the force necessary to keep that fleet in its 


| inglorious durance, or to sink it if it appear beyond the range of 


its land batteries, not a man or a gun should be spared from Sebas- 
topol. That is our mark. Till the standards of the Allies are 
planted on Forts Constantine and Alexander, the whole tide of 
war must roll towards the Tauric Chersonese; the chivalry of 
France and England must hurl themselves against rock and tower, 
till rock be bare and tower level. And on that mighty shock of 
battle not only will Europe hang absorbed in breathless anxiety 
for its own fate, but higher powers will gaze with such interest 
as summons them toevery field where right and wrong are wagi 
internecine strife. 





REINFORCEMENTS. 

Tue last rapid report from Sebastopol represents our army, limited 
in numbers and in the field of its operations, as sustaining the most 
arduous siege that has perhaps ever been undertaken in war, and 
at the same time maintaining the field against a force overwhelm- 
ing in numbers, and commanded if not with equal skill at least 
with the resolute purpose to spare no expenditure of blood or ma- 
terial in overpowering the enemy that stands upon Russian soil. 
The Allied forces will probably be able to make good their stand; 
but in the contest with the giant, inferior as his tribe may be, they 
necessarily incur, day by day, some loss of power; and the ques- 
tion is, whether they can cue up until the “reinforcements,” 
which are the universal cry at home, can reach them ? 

We are inclined to question, in the first place, whether the case 
is quite so bad as it appears. As regards the line formed by the 


| walls which the Allies are besieging, the Allies appear to have de- 


cidedly the advantage in attack; and while they retain that ad- 
vantage, the question of the balance of power in defence is sus- 
pended. It would appear that the Russians never attempt an as- 
sault in this part without incurring a loss very disproportionate to 
that inflicted by them. The line of defence in the more open 
country between the fortress and Balaklava is less definite, and in 
the engagements which have occurred the loss has been in some 
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ts less disproportionate ; still the chastisement inflicted upon 
the enemy has by their own confession been very severe. Meanwhile, 
the reinforcements that are demanded by the occasion have 7 
n to arrive. During the past month, it has been stated, 
nearly seven thousand infantry have been sent out, besides the 
marines and artillery in the war-ships that have left this country 
for the East. Some of these had probably arrived when the latest 
events took place ; and others must have arrived successively, per- 
haps sufficient to compensate for the loss sustained. We had al- 
ready received the information that siege-trains and ammunition 
had arrived, and it seems to be understood that considerable stores 
must by this time have been placed at the service of the com- 
manding-officers. We may hope, therefore, that the Allied army 
was at least able to make good its stand. 

Its very victories, however, will entail the neeessity for a pro- 
gressive increase of reinforcements. What immediate prospect is 
there of furnishing them? We see it announced, evidently on 
authority, that additional reinforcements will be sent out amount- 
ing to about five thousand men in infantry alone ; and that a 

lan is in progress for increasing the complement and repairing the 
osses of the cavalry regiments already in the Crimea, involving 
an effective increase of five thousand men; while the Emperor of 
the French, who possesses a more immediate command of soldiers, 
is preparing for the prompt despatch of a large force—fifty 
thousand is the number mentioned, our Government supplying the 
means of —— which we possess more readily than our 
is 


neighbours. This looks very promising. That France could 


muster the requisite number of men is evident, from the camps al- | 
ready organized, while the levies of soldiers liable to service have | 


not as yet been enforced to the full amount authorized by law. 
The means of transport we possess, in the screw war-steamers whose 
number we are so rapidly increasing, in the steamers of great com- 
panies which trade in passengers and goods, and in other classes of 
ships which can be employed. We see that nine large steamers 
are specifically announced by name as taken up for the service of 
Government, besides war-steamers which have started within the 
last few days, and a number of others which are as yet anonymous. 
There is therefore the means of conveying troops from France and 
England much faster than they can be sent down from the North 
to the South of the Russian dominions. We may regard it as cer- 
tain that several tens of thousands of infantry will be conveyed to 
the Crimea within a few weeks, and that the cavalry will continue 
to be sent out as fast as the men can be drilled and the horses 
mustered. 

The war, however, will not terminate at the Crimea; this pre- 
sent effort will not be the last that we shall have to make for 
sending out reinforcements. We must extend our recruiting; we 
must enlarge the field over which the recruiting-officer operates ; 
and that promptly. For our acts must keep pace with those of 
our vanguard in the Crimea: every step they take in advance, we 
must follow; every enlarging want they create, we must provide. 


It is quite possible to accomplish these necessary efforts, very desi- | 


rable that they should be entered upon with a spirit animated b 

zeal and freed from the paralyzing restraint of old routine. In all 
the reforms of the War Department, none will be more necessary 
than that last—the conquering of routine. No recruits can be 
more valuable than certain new ideas. All classes must be made to 
understand, by the diffusion of knowledge and by the corroboration 
of fact, that the condition of the soldier is infinitely better than 


it has been—in the barrack, in the camp, and in the hospital. | 


The recruiting-officer might find success in totally different classes 


of our population, if it were understood that competent men rising | 


from the ranks could have a chance of obtaining their commissions 
and so of fighting their way to distinction. One of the competitors 
with whom the recruiting-oflicer will find it most difficult to contend 
isthe emigration-agent. The prospect of material improvement, the 
hope of obtaining in the West political rights denied in the Old 
Country, has carried away precisely that class of the population 
whose social state and whose age might have furnished most re- 
cruits and have formed the best contingent for our army. Pros- 
pects are improving at home. Ministers who have the long run 
in view will take care that the prospects improve politically as 
well as materially. But in the Colonies the emigrants have at- 
tained much that they desire: they have recovered there a spirit 
of loyalty, dam in other places; they have felt a at impulse 
to the spirit of adventure; and it is highly probable that if the 
recruiting-officer were to follow the emigrant-agent even to the 


furthest colonies, and to the gold-fields, where failure cheequers | P 


success, he might bring back many an emigrant as an enlisted 
soldier. Indeed, the field of supply at present exceeds the field of 
requirement; and if the requirement expand, so must our ideas 


and invention—for we have the resources, if we have the will to | 


use them. 
WAR RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE PRESS. 

Isa free press an aid or an obstruction in war-time? A corre- 
spondent raises the question by pointing to the statements re- 
specting the losses sustained by our troops in the East, which a 
free press literally lays before the world, and places at the service 
of the enemy. We suspect, notwithstanding the authority of 
Wellington, that so far as information goes, the enemy will have 
been able to steal it and purchase it in the usual mode, by means 
of spies and traitors ; so that we do not lay much stress on the aid 
which any journal may furnish to the Czar in that way. Itis 
surplusage. Such statements, however, with assertions that our 
ammunition is running low, that our men are worn down by 





fatigue, that our officers are divided in council and disheartened, 
false as they are, may have an influence on our allies, and may 
contribute to paralyze an Austriain her advances or to strengthen 
a Prussia in her reluctances. 

In the present case, the press has done some special disservices. 
It weakened our preparations for war, by aiding in the insane 
claim for returning to the war establishments of mid-peace. It 
stimulated our foolish over-confidence in passive quiescence, by 
roundly asserting the military weakness of Russia, when that 
power effectually prevented even travellers from knowing anything 
substantial about the matter. It stimulated the confidence of the 
enemy in attack, by representing us as so besotted to the “ politique 
boutiquiére” that we should let a successful military appropriater 
do what he liked, and perhaps even welcome him as a customer to 
our commerce. It dulled apprehension even to the first signs of 
attack, by contending that Russia morally cou/d not attempt 
aggressive enterprises which would endanger a dynasty and an 
empire. In this last dogma the press only reflected the common 
opinion, which, by a frequent mistake, took our English sentiments 
for those of every other nation, and assumed that ambition and 
sion could no longer seek indulgence, if they were forbidden by proof 
that the enterprise would not, commercially, be worth the while of 
the aggressor ; the fact being, that in our phlegmatic fidelity to com- 
merce and common sense in matters of feeling, we English stand 
alone in time and geography. Commercially, the Turkish invasion 
was a losing speculation; it did endanger the Russian dynasty 
and empire; yet it was undertaken, partly on the assumption 
that we should forbear to inflict the penalty. 

Do we conclude that the press is on the whole an evil, or, as some 
impatient folks are hinting, that fetters should be put uponit? No; 
we recognize its services too well, if we did not acknowledge the 
impossibility of fettering. That, indeed, might also endanger a 
dynasty and an empire. The press has done good service even in 
this same war. It has helped the reform of the war department ; 
it has aided the Government to know its duty iu declaring war; 
it has made our Ministers aware of the public opixio~ that would 
exact and sustain that war. It has proclaimed to the enemy that 
unexpected unanimity and warlike ardour of the nation which 
give us a new and glorious power. We cannot put fetters on our 
contemporaries of the press; we would not if we could. We can 
only hope that a consciousness of this power, a just pride in ser- 
vices done, a full share of the national feeling, will make the lead- 
ing managers of influential journals rise superior to the arts by 

| which meaner people may strive to attract notice, and will impress 
| upon them the deep responsibility which now lies upon those who 
at such a time wield such an instrument. 





VIRTUOUS MALVERSATION, 
Tar “Central Association in Aid of the Wives and Children, 
Widows and Orphans, of Soldiers ordered to the East,” has been 
convicted of withholding relief from wives and widows, children 
and orphans, of soldiers ordered to the East, because the husbands 
and fathers had not been well-conducted men. When the glaring 
impropriety of that conduct is pointed out to the Honorary Se- 
cretary, by a clergyman vindicating the just claim of a woman 
_his parishioner, the Honorary Secretary retorts, that the clergy- 
man is “ encouraging perjury and falsehood,” in combination with 
“the most disreputable newspaper” in the country—meaning the 
Times. So the officer of the Central Association not only punishes 
women who are the objects contemplated by the charity, but up- 
holds the propriety of doing so with vituperation. As the Asso- 
ciation was professedly established, not to reward morality and 
punish vice in individual soldiers, but to discharge a specific moral 
obligation towards the dependents of those who are removed in the 
_ service of their country, the new rule enforced by the Honorary 
Secretary, applying the fund as a premium on individual morality, 
| is a misappropriation of funds; and the breach of trust is brought 
| home to that officer of the subscribers who so lightly distributes 
| charges of encouraging vice. Of course, the fault in the ini 
| tration of the fund will be corrected. 

It is the greater since the Central Association has been specially 
advocated as supplying the void left by the more formal rules of 
| the Royal Commission; of which it was presumed, that it would 
| not recognize as wives, women whose husbands had married with- 

out regimental leave, and would not relieve any but the wives and 
| children of deceased soldiers so licensed. It turns out that the Cen- 
| tral Association is more strict than the official Commission. The 
ublic feeling excited by the case, however, is likely to prove useful 
Whatever may have 


| in the future administration of both bodies. 

been tolerated heretofore, the public is not now disposed to sano- 

tion the principle of withholding relief on formal grounds from 

any poor women and children whose husbands and fathers are re- 
| moved by actual service in the war; and rules to that effect, 
| whether traditional or not, must, in deference to that general 
| opinion, be revised. This is so obvious, that we do not suppose 
| the Royal Commissioners will demur to the necessity; and the 
very existence of the Central Association depends upon its com- 
| pliance. 





COURAGE AND CRUELTY. 
A CORRESPONDENT justly expresses disgust at the feeling ex- 
hibited in some letters from the East, gloating over the slaugh- 
ters of the war. His specimens are culled from the columns of 
a weekly contemporary, with whom, however, the extracts did not 
originate ; they belong to the literature of the battle-field. 





“ Beautiful Shooting.—Yesterday, says a letter dated the 23d, fifty rifle- 
men were out in advance, and on their return the sergeant of the party de- 
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scribed his work in the following manner to the Colonel of a regiment. ‘ We 
went, sir, quite close in, and managed to pick off a great many ; but there 
‘was one man we couldn’t hit. At last Isaid, Come here, six of you, and fire 
a volley. They did so, and down he fell. But, sir, after the blowing-up of 
the magazine, for a little time during the confusion we had some beautiful 
shooting, I assure you.’ ”’ 

“ One Afternoon’s Work.—An anecdote somewhat cruel is related of a 
skirmisher, who, having picked off his man, took the body to a covered spot 
and laid it down. He issued forth, shot a second, and a third Russian skir- 
misher, and quietly deposited their bodies in a row with the first. Then, 
seeing a Highlander approach, he led him by the arm to the spot, and said, 
* That’s not such a afternoon’s work, Willie.’ ”’ 

Is it right, asks our correspondent, that acts in themselves ter- 
rible should be gloried in as amusing or pleasurable? Yes, from 
one point of view,—so far as they are taken to indicate the danger 
incurred, the courage which surmounts it, and the objects to be 
thus attained. When the officer who teaches the infantry the use 
of the Minié rifle in the Park, and, pointing out different kinds of 
sight, says of the “half-sight,” “Now that is the sight which I 
wish you to use in aiming at a Russian or any other object,” he 

s in a light and careless way of that which is indeed but the 
set “ object” of the soldier. In levelling his rifle, the soldier is 
not to consider too much the humaner niceties of the act. The 
Russian is an instrument to crush him and all that Englishmen 
hold dear, the English soldier an instrument to uphold those 
things; and the latter should go to his work with a simple pur- 

, undistracted by any collateral considerations. To him the 
ussian is as fit a bull’s-eye as “any other object "—or fitter. The 
soldier may look back to the dangers of the field, may glory in 
difficulties that he has incurred or braved, may exult in those that 
he has inflicted, as tangible tests of the power which he has 
wielded. The triumph of the cause under which he fights should 
be his triumph, in order that his spirit may be thoroughly alive to 
the work in hand. 

But as soon as his enemy has fallen, in death or captivity, the 
exultation as regards that enemy should cease. This is the line 
between generous fierceness and cold cruelty. The soldier may 
triumph even in blood, but he must not gloat on corpses. To 

of his fellow creature, after death has removed antagonisms 
allegiance and enmity, as he would of the lower animals that 
afford game for the sportsmen, is to confound distinctions between 
man and beast; and to show that the soldier, however brave, has 
a spirit not higher than that of the savage—beneath that of any 
honest gamekeeper. 


LOSS OF LIFE BY SHIPWRECK. 
Two of the most recent shipwrecks are at once striking departures 
from what has been considered the established rule in such cases 
to mitigate the calamity, and striking continuations of the ten- 
dency to increase recklessness. It has become customary to ex- 
t from officers and men an absolute devotion to the saving of 
ife so far as it is practicable ; and we have had many occasions to 








record the positive self-sacrifice of officers to save others, or even 
to prove to survivors that no chance of rescuing the helpless had 

been neglected. Ordinary appliances that might have been con- 
verted to the purposes of rescue have been neglected, or attended | 
to only in form. In some cases—Mr. Cunard says it is so with | 
his vessels—boats are provided with sufficient room to bear every 
passenger; and he has stated in the newspapers that there was 
enough boat-room in the Arctic to save many more persons than 
those who were on board. But, somehow, there was not suflicient 

time to get at the boats, or not sufficient discipline to make the 
men launch them within the given time. In the case of the Fore- | 
runner, time was not so much the question; but there was neither | 
discipline, it is said, nor boats. 

So long as the officers and crew devoted themselves to the | 
work of saving the passengers, or at least the more helpless, there | 
was little disposition to treat this neglect of mechanical aids with | 
severity. But we may remember that these two last and worst 
examples are not the first of their kind. We have before 
had instances of officers and men who abandoned ships and pas- | 
sengers intrusted to them, even when the saving of the latter 
would not necessarily have entailed the loss of the mariners. 
When the Europa went down with so many soldiers on_ board, 
there were sailors, and even officers, who showed an undue im- 
patience to secure their own safety. 

A time really has come when a peremptory stop ought to be put 
to such occurrences so far as they can be prevented by forethought. 
In the first place, the owners of any vessel putting to sea without 
sufficient boat-accommodation ought to be rendered liable to such 
penalties as would make the neglect too great an expense for com- 

.mercial men to encounter. The penalty ought to overbalance the 
insurance. Next, such arrangements ought to be settled, once for 
all, as will secure the best placing of boats in order to their prompt 
launching. Thirdly, every crew ought to be so drilled oa prac- 
tised in the prompt launching of boats as to render the operation 
not less certain and regular in point of time than the firing of a 
gun. The obstacles that prevent us from realizing these rules, we, 
of course, do not know; but they could be easily ascertained, and 
no subject appears to us so suitable for examination under proper 
—- as the causes and impediments which negatively produce 
these calamities at sea. 

Under the same inquiry should come the subject of ship-con- 
struction with a reference to loss at sea. Much is evidently to be 
said in favour of iron ships, much in favour of wood; but their 
relative merits have — to be determined authoritatively. The | 
use of water-tight bulkheads, simple and intelligible as it is, is | 
often neglected, and has been on occasion adopted so purely as a 





matter of form that a hollow-keel has established a communica 
tion between the different compartments, and has thus complete] : 
neutralized the advantages to be derived from that form of pes f 
struction. It is a general rule in extreme cases of shipwreck, that 
it is safer to stick to the relics of the vessel than to float Parca 

from them. But is it impossible to adopt appliances which might 
secure the floating of a ship under any circumstances whatsoever ? 
Would it, for example, be impracticable to apply the principle of in- 
flated floats to the ship itsclf, as well as to the passengers? For 
although it might be impossible to prevent a ship from sinkin, 

into the water, the vessel might yet be retained floating level with 
the surface, and constitute a better kind of raft until suecour could 
arrive—at least a standing-place for signals to attract notice 
These are fit subjects for an inquiry, as a preliminary to estab- 
lishing peremptory rules in order to reduce the number of those 
shipwrecks that occur, not through misadventure, but through 
neglect and indiscipline. = 





IRELAND TEACHING ENTERPRISE TO ENGLAND, 
IRELAND at this moment constitutes the strongest rebuke that 
could be addressed to those philosophers who tell us that nothing 
can be done by deliberate preconceived legislation; that a countr 
can only “ grow,” almost unconsciously, and cannot be directed for 
better or for worse. Accident, no doubt, has assisted the practical 
legislator in Ireland ; but the history of the country gives the un- 
mistakeable results of a distinct purpose, and proves that the legis- 
lator can to a great extent predetermine the condition of a country, 
if he acts with the forces of circumstances. 

About five years back, the condition of Ireland seemed hopeless, 
The potato disease deprived the people of the low diet to which 
their own self-cheapening habits had reduced them. Pestilence 
followed, famine, and ruin trod upon the heels of both. M any 
districts in Ireland were so insolvent that they could not support 
their own paupers, and charity from England did the work of the 
Irish poor-rates. The misery of the island put a screw upon the 
purpose both of the inhabitants and the legislator. The people 
ran away—that is, they emigrated; and whereas their numbers 
had been increasing faster than their means of subsistence, they 
now relieved the overburdened agricultural system of the country, 
and left it to develop itself with a less encumbrance. Alread 
measures had been adopted for improving the lands in Ireland, 
and they were enlarged; but the most striking of all was that 
measure for the compulsory sale of encumbered estates, which in- 
troduced a principle of bankruptcy into the treatment of real pro- 
perty, and had the effect of transferring land from an honorary 
possession in the hands of those who had not capital to use it, to 
those who could only acquire it for business purposes. The com- 
bined result of these accidents and deliberate measures is exhibited 
in a pamphlet by Mr. John Locke, an officer under the Encum- 
bered Estates Act.* 

The first petition under the act was filed on the 1st of October 
1849; we have the report of the proceedings down to the Ist of 
October 1854. During that period, 1152 estates have been sold, 
comprising nearly 2,000,000 acres, or about one eleventh of the 
land area of the island. The sum realized has been above 
13,500,0002. ; of which barely 2,250,000/. represents the purchase- 
money of British purchasers. Irish purchasers have taken the re- 
mainder, represented by 11,260,000/. It is not true, therefore, that 
any large proportion of the land of Ireland has been alienated to 
non-Irish purchasers ; while unquestionably a very useful element 
of English and Scotch enterprise has been introduced. The annual 
cost of the Commission, including its incidentals, is only about 


| 15,000/.; and a fee of 1d. in the pound would exactly have covered 


the entire cost of the Commission and have rendered it self-sup- 
porting. 

Accompanying this act, has been another, which in part pre- 
ceded it by a couple of years, to encourage the draining of land by 


| advances; and under that act not fewer than 153,000 acres were 


drained down to December last. 

The marks of improvement following this change in the condi- 
tion of the people and these auxiliary measures cannot be mistaken. 
It shows itself in every form. The wages of labour have a 
at least 1s. on the general level. Crime has strikingly diminished. 
The commerce of Ireland has greatly increased, and the newspapers 
are continually filled with evidence to its constant advance. Mr. 
Locke rests much upon the increase of commerce in Belfast, the 
manufacturing centre of Ireland: since 1817 the exports have in- 
creased 925 per cent, whereas the progress of Liverpool is indicated 
only by an increase of 558 per cent. The exports of Belfast, in- 
cluding goods shipped by the way of Liverpool, Glasgow, and Lon- 
don, amounted in 1853 to a total of 8,500,000/. Nothing, how- 
ever, exhibits the extreme alteration in the state of Ireland more 
than the diminution of crime. In Limerick, the number of eri- 
minals for trial at the Spring Assizes in 1849 was 250; it had 
diminished at the Summer Assizes of 1853 to 25, and of 1854 to 19. 
The cases of murder had diminished respectively from 11 to 4 and 1. 
The cases of attacking houses by night, which in 1849 were 30, of 
cattle-stealing 63, and of highway robbery 20, had entirely dis- 
appeared, except that in the Summer Assizes of 1854 there was 
one case of cattle-stealing and one case of highway robbery. 

No doubt, we must take into account the effect of industrial 


* “Treland’s Recovery; an Essay, with Appendix, containing useful in- 
formation, and numerous statistical tables, illustrating and substantiating 
the conclusions deduced. By John Locke, A.B., F.S.S. Third thousand. 
Published by Parker and Son. The pamphlet has been — before, 
but it now reappears with additions and corrections up to the present date. 
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training in the workhouse, now adopted by all but 25 in 163 
unions; and of public education, which has constantly increased, 
until in the last year the children numbered 556,478, But this 
education had not yer the crime which disgraced Ireland 
down to 1849, though it might have diminished it; and the indus- 
trial training had not fed the people, though it might have fed a 
subsequent generation. The real screw put upon Ireland to check 
her downward progress appears to have been, first, the famine and 
stilence, and secondly, this measure for rescuing the land of 
reland from its honorary and insolvent proprietary, and throwing 
it, so to speak, into the free-trade market. Deliberate legislation, 
therefore, has done something, for it can point to tangible results. 
The same rule would hold good in other places, though the 
working might be less naked. In England also we have agricul- 
tural improvements restrained by oldfashioned practices, and those 
practices in their turn kept on foot by old leases and an honorary 
proprietorship. A free trade in land, with transfer by a simple 
registration, would have proportionate though not so gigantic ef- 
fects with us as with Ireland. Similar facilities have been afforded 
by the relief of emigration, though in a less degree. We possess 
capital for the purpose; and the success already attending free 
trade, with the incentive afforded by the increased demands of war- 
time, would give every impulse to enterprise; a British Encum- 
bered Estates Act could remove the fetters that prevent the appli- 
cation of enterprise to land. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Some Philhelene has said that the Greek houses which showed so | 


much bad feeling in rejoicing over the ephemeral successes of their 
Russian friends were chiefly composed of Jews; whereupon the 
Times is authorized to deny that there is a single Jew connected 
with any Greek house, and to state that the Greeks are behaving 
better. We do not wonder that any race repudiates connexion 
with the Greeks: the Bushmans or the Negroes would probably 
feel insulted just at present if they were called Greeks. Still, the 
contradiction of our contemporary does not dispose of the ques- 
tion. The profile of many of the so-called Greeks is less Phidian 
than Hebrew. What are “the Greeks”? Perhaps they are more 
Jews than Greek, and yet comparatively little of i ews—mongrels, 
with so little of the characteristics of any type as to be incapable 
of comprehending national feeling. 

The “ special correspondent” of the Times, writing at Sebasto- 

1 on the 21st October, says—* The Earl of Shaftesbury has come 
into Balaclava with siege-trains and ordnance-stores, just in time.” 
It was but a few years back that we heard of the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury carrying on siege operations against dirt in Wild Court. It 
oo to said of Lord Peterborough that he had the power of 
being in two places at once,—that you heard of him in one place, 
and he was with you like an apparition in another. 


Mr. John Bright says of our Government that it “ recklessly 
plunged into war.” A clear twelvemonth Ministers took to con- 
sider the whole subject ; much did they ponder, great abuse en- 
dure, for excessive delays and scruples in accepting the responsi- 
bilities of war. Mr. Bright therefore must use the words 
quoted in a new sense. We shall require a modern dictionary to 
give us the interpretation of established words in the non-natural 
sense now imparted to them. Thus: 

“ Recklessly—deliberately, cautiously, with long and scrupulous con- 
sideration, careful reluctance.” 

“ Plunges—a slow movement, a hanging back.” 

Punch has often caricatured Lord Aberdeen for his pacific re- 
calcitrations against the War party : he may now be painted hold- 
ing back in alarm, while John Bull pushes him forward ; and the 
picture may be subscribed “ Lord Aberdeen recklessly pluaging 
into war.” 

We may look forward to a new Free-trade movement amongst 
the farmers. 
a farmer who insisted upon joyously indulging in first-class rail- 
way tickets, in grog, andother luxuries, on the score of a fact 


which he was ever repeating to himself as a sufficient reason for | 


any outlay—* I was to get 18s., and I have getten 19s. 9d.”; so he 
determined “to have a good ride once in his life.” 


they had not looked for, and which is at all events a great deal 
more jolly than the old style of agricultural distress. When the 


farmer has discovered that he can get 19s. 9d. out of Free-trade, | 


he is likely to apply that recipe to everything. An idea goes so 
far with him that the simple idea of 1s. 9d. extra germinates in his 
mind first-class railway tickets, glasses of grog, and a disregard of 
expensein general. Could there be but the ordinary number of 
ideas in the same active mind, what enterprise we should have! 


Perhaps the safe sequel to Free-trade would be to educate the | 


farmer. 


It is interesting to observe, that at the last meeting of the Geo- 
—s Society, the general tendency of the discussion was to 
confirm every doubt arising from the fact that only about one- 
third of Sir John Franklin's 

coresby was amongst those who strongly insisted upon the possi- 
bility that some might survive, and upon the necessity of search- 
ing for traces of the rest, and particularly for the ships. Un- 
ong the ships cannot have been spirited away : unless they 
have drifted in the ice, as they were supposed to do in 1851, they 
must be still in the Arctic regions, oy awaiting a sufliciently 
extended search. 
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The Gateshead Observer tells an amusing story of | 


The farmers, | 
says the Gateshead Observer, are likely to be ruined in a way | 


arty has been accounted for. Dr. | 
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In a letter to the Zimes, “ F.R.C.S.” remarks, that while science 
has been applied to all kinds of processes in arts, manufactures, 
and locomotion, the propelling power in military projectiles is still 
derived from “a very clumsy and inconvenient mixture of charcoal, 
sulphur, and saltpetre.” The bullet has been improved by substi- 
tuting a plane surface of propulsion in lieu of a spherical; the 
Lancaster gun proves that new inventions may give us a great 
start of the enemy: but many things, like gunpowder, remain 
comparatively unimproved by science even since the days of a 
Roger Bacon. In the presence of such facts, there is no sufficient 
disproof of the complaint that the officials often reject scientitic 
suggestions without proper inquiry. F.R.C.8. suggests a com- 
mission to examine suggestions and plans; and is there any reason 
why such a body should not be appointed ? We can imagine the toil 
| which it would have to go through ; but it is true that amongst the 

mass of raw suggestion brought forward by “ unscientific Warners,” 

there often does lurk some admirable invention. Why should those 
| sterling discoveries be left to the winnowing hand of time and un- 
| directed discussion ? ty not imitate the yor Negroes of Brazil, 
| or the diggers of the gold-fields, who wash and sift the mass of 

rubbish to find the diamond or the gold, instead of waiting until 
| we stumble over treasure by chance in the wild waste of time and 


} 


| space ? 








NOTIONS BETWEEN BRUGES AND COLOGNE, 

Ir is not an unusual thing for people to say, that until one has seen 
Rubens’s Descent from the Cross at Antwerp, one cannot estimate the 
painter’s genius. If this is a fact, our Belgian trip has not saved us from 
still pleading incompetence ; for the picture was down in the vaults,— 
| we hope, only for some simple workman's job, and no rascally restoring- 
purpose,—and one thing or another stole from us the time to get a view- 
ticket from one of the neighbouring streets ; not the least potent pro- 
crastinator being the mediseval room in the Museum, and the adjaceat 
| exhibition of old paintings. We are far from supposing that it ‘s a fact, 
however. The Descent from the Cross may in all likelihood be Rubens’s 
finest picture on a sacred subject ; but, when the whole tenour of a man’s 
performances consistently exhibits one range of power, and consistently 
negatives its opposite, we are justified in assuming, independently of 
such collateral evidence as that of engravings, that a single work will not 
| form an absolute exception in kind, however much it may evidence the 
highest point of attainment in degree. 

The vast capacity and aptitude of Rubens need no laboured characteri- 
zation at the present day. He is essentially the painter of life; and this 
amounts to saying that, whatever may be his inferiority as an intellectual 
being to some other men who have practised painting, he possesses the 
highest of those qualities which belong peculiarly to a painter as such. 
That he deserves to be admired hugely, and hated without measure, proves, 
of itself, how thoroughly he was a great man. To entertain the one sen- 
timent without the other, is but a half-appreciation of Rubens; true and 
irrefragable as far as it goes, but suggesting, by its very intensity, the 
natural necessity of a counterbalance. To admire Rubens for the great 
qualities he did possess—a rude and ruddy high blood, prodigal vigour, 
a perfect sympathy with just that much in man and woman which makes 
them considerably above the brute, and leaves them still more consider- 
ably “ lower than the angels,” and the unrestricted ability for rendering 
all that he perceived—amounts to the full condemnation of a large portion 
of his works; while to hate those works as they require to be hated im- 
plies that he possessed and developed to admiration the faculties for mis- 
conceiving and misrepresenting them. To adopt from poetry an illus- 
tration which may be fully applied according to popular acceptation, with- 
out admitting that acceptation in an unqualified sense, he had a perfect 
sae over the Spenserian form of nature, to the utter exclusion of its 

Vordsworthian spirit. Rubens is a man worth being prejudiced for and 
against. Mrs. Stowe, in her recent book, has had the courage, fra 
sense, and sound connvisseurship, to say that she abhors Rubens with all 
the energy of her soul: if she would look at the matter from the opposite 
point of view, an equal energy would have to be enlisted in admiration. 

In Belgium a man sees a large assortment of prize Rubenses; the 
prize having generally been awarded, as in the case of pigs and oxen, 
simply for high training and condition. The mind and heart find as little 
nutriment in most of them as the stomach does in those mountains of 
| art-bred fat, and turn from them as instinctively. One very admirable 

in the Antwerp Museum has yielded the palm of reputation to many in- 
| comparably inferior. It is a Last Communion of St. Francis,—wonder- 
| ful for spontaneous power, and deep and various truth of expression, and 
showing more than common reserve in colour and the disposition of 
forms. A monk in the right-hand corner looks as if he were going to 
“double up” the saint with a well-planted “mill” in the ribs, but he 
may also—and in reality must—be thumping his own breast, like a good 
Catholic ; and certainly the contrast between his own overgrown feeding 
and the dying saint’s ascetic emaciation affords some ground for com- 
punction of spirit. We know no subject of a high cast which we can 
more conscientiously commend to the suffrages of Rubens’s discerning 
devotees for the richness and the measure with which it testifies to the 
master’s gifts. As a painful set-off aginst this, we might refer to a pic- 
ture known as the Trinity—as horrid a degradation as we have encoun- 
tered in art. To ieoalle the figures and expressions minutely and 
unreservedly, would involve an offensive irreverence: it may suffice to 
say, in the most colourless terms, that the Father is represented as ap- 
pealing to the spectator for pity on his dead Son—who is neither more 
nor less than a study of foreshortening! That probably says enough. A 
work of still higher celebrity, the Flagellation, is about on a par with it 
in sentiment. 

The guides of Continental show-places are among the sturdiest warn- 
ings to the right-thinking Englishman to stay at home. They are nui- 
| sances, and they are extortionists. You must suffer under them first, and 
| pay them for the torture afterwards; and suffer and pay almost without 
| the possibility of escape. Talk of mercenary England, which makes you 
| pay to see churches or public buildings, and munificent foreigners who 
| throw their doors wide! It is pure humbug. Enlightened Belgium gives 

it the lie at every step. To pay is of no consequence; but to pay for 
| having your pleasure spoiled borders on the serious. A smug tormentor 
| dogs your steps: he tells you nothing you do not know, or cannot readily 
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find out for yourself; lies about what you do know. At Antwerp,* he 
informs you that the monument of some Scotch lady—whcse name, Gor- 
don, Campbell, Macdonald, or what not, appears there in legible brass— 
is a monument to —. Queen of Scots; and that the tombstone of some 
remote descendant of Rubens, fair-writ in sepulchral Latin, is the tomb- 
stone beneath which Rubens himself sleeps. At Bruges he points you 
out the sprawling insipidities of ‘‘ Van Oost the father,” in broad Dutch- 
English, (a portrait-painter of merit, by the by, but a wretched apostle of 
“high art,”) slurs any unconspicuous work of Van Eyck’s school, and will 
have it that one at least of the oil-pictures is of the twelfth century. At 
Ghent, in the noble old church of St. Michael, he uncurtains, with the con- 
scious hush of your admiration as well as his own, the anile daubings of poor 
old André Corneille Lens, a professor “‘ happily released” within the 
century; certainly the most unadulterated imbecilities with which we 
are acquainted in paint. Passim—that is, anywhere and everywhere— 
he tells you that the statues are of a single block of marble, as if you be- 
lieved him in nine cases out of ten, or cared for the possible fact in the 
tenth; calls upon you to admire—(what? the conception ? the expres- 
sion ?)—the way in which the lace of the ecclesiastical robes is carved in 
stone !—explains to you, with detail, that such and such a picture is a 
Rubens, or represents the Crucifixion, or the Nativity, and that that par- 
ticular figure is the Virgin. He loves what is bad, despises what is good, 
and insists upon what you contemn. He admits of better or worse, in- 
deed: at best, he is a necessary bore—at worst, an incubus and a succu- 
bus. At Cologne, the comfortable old woman who opened the doors and 
shutters of the Museum for us may rank as a favourable specimen ; 
and she hurried us through the place in some quarter of an hour or 
twenty minutes, at the rate of a Van Eyck anda Woblgemuth to the turn 
of the heel. 

Tn all fair and sober seriousness, let us say that there is a use in a 
= He shows you through the strects, and makes you know the 

ildings you want, beyond comparison faster than you can do it for 
yourself. If you are to stay in a place for some while, by all means get 
a guide for a few hours of the first day: if you have only a day or so to 
remain altogether, avoid him, if Fortune will so far grace you as to suc- 
ceed. At Malines, Liége, (the glorious picturesque old city,) Aix, and, 
save for particular buildings, Ghent, we evaded or repudiated him, not 
without labour, and saw probably quite as much of what we wanted as 


he could have shown us, and that pleasantly and undiluted by the rubbish | 


he so much affects. 

The guide is a fly, whose buzzing and tickling disturb you from the 
picture you wish to examine; the Continental restorer is a more mon- 
strous insect, who leaves there some base deposit of his own to hide it 
from you. What treatment are not those unfortunate masters of the an- 
cient Flemish school subjected to! An eminent work here and there— 
the Memlings in the Hospital of St. John at Bruges, the great Van Eyck 
at Ghent, or the Virgin with St. George and St. Nicholas in the former 
city—is left untouched, or nearly so. A picture is well off when, like 
most of the Acts of St. Romuald at Malines, it is merely reduced from a 
furnace-heat of rich profound colour to a soppy-soapy state, many of its 
contours like seams and streaks, its tone like blotting-paper, flat, unpro- 
nounced, puttylike, its glory marred, but still to be detected in parts, lurk- 
ing, as it were. There is a darker fate for the unwearied diligence, far- 
sought truth, and vital perception, of these men. It must be lite- 
rally true, we fear,—taking as the chief criterion the exhibitions at Ant- 
werp and Cologne from private galleries,—that the numerical majority of 
their works is utterly cancelled, repainted, extinguished; repainted in a 
style for which clumsy and feelingless are words of praise. Some pic- 
tures with the venerable names may be totally spurious; but this 


“ restoration” is even worse. The genuine picture is destroyed in order | 


that the spurious blotch may be substituted; and the reason can only 
be that some tastes prefer abortion. Van Eyck done over by the 
artist of the Red Lion at the corner of the street, that is accurately what 


it amounts to: no vestige of Van Eyck’s surface, and over his a whole | 


surface by the artist of the Red Lion. The practice is something very 
like a crime to thinking minds—the crime of sacrilege perpetrated on 
remains of Van Eyck, or of others his compeers, more human and 
sacred by far than the poor bones and flesh which have decayed cen- 
turies back out of the reach of ghouls. 


* Possibly at Cologne: the fact is certain, the locality may be misstated. 











Gleanings from the Blur Books. 


OFFICIAL PLURALISTS. 


One of the returns ordered by the House of Commons, last session, was 
for “‘ the names of all permanent public officers who hold any office or 
employment out of their office, as Directors of Life Assurance, Railway, 

ing, or other Commercial Companies; stating the office each such 
servant holds, the time he has been in the public service, and the amount 
of salary and emoluments received from the public by him in the year 
1852.” From the return just issued, it appears that eighty-two gentle- 
men engaged in the public service in England, thirty-four in Scotland, 
and four in Ireland, are connected more or less intimately with such ex- 
traneous pursuits as those enumerated in Mr. Hume’s motion, The 
House of Commons’ staff supplies Directors to three Assurance Com- 
a: the Treasury, one; the Council Office, one; the Colonial Office 
ur, two of the four holding a directorship each, one holding two, and 
the fourth holding three. Bridge, Railway, Bank, and Assurance Com- 
panies, are included in the list; and the same variety occurs in the re- 
turns made by the other public offices. The Colonial Land and Emigra- 
tion Office gives two names; the Foreign Office, one; the War Office, 
two; the Exchequer, one; the Poor-law Board, four; the Inland Re- 
venue, seven; the Customs, four; the Ordnance Office, four; Greenwich 
Hospital, six; the Admiralty, five; the Post-office, eight; and so on. 
The salaries of the gentlemen enumerated are for the most part of the 
higher class, ranging from 500. to 50007. Mr. P. Gannaway, a letter- 
carrier, stands at the foot of the speculative ladder, and Mr. Justice 
Maule at its top; the former has 68/. a year, and is a Director of a 
Friendly Loan Society; Mr. Justice Maule has 5000/. a year, and is a 
Director of the University Life Insurance Company. Mr. Justice Crow- 
der is the only other instance of an English Judge holding a directorship. 
In Scotland five Judges are enumerated as engaged in extra work. 








EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 

The accounts of Trade and Navigation recently issued show a decline of 
| 754,9522. in the declared value of the exports for the month ending 10th 
October 1854, (8,074,048/.,) as compared with the same month of 1853 
| (8,829,000/.) ‘The greatest decrease is shown in the items of haberdash. 
| ery, hardwares, gloves, machinery, bar iron, tin plates, silks, and woolleng, 
| The imports exhibit the noticeable feature of a greatly increased arrival 

of provisions, live and dead, and a great falling-off in the cereals, 


Month ended October 10, 

1853. 1854. 

Oxen and Bulls .......... (number). 8,750 11,446 
COP ccccccccvevccccoes _ 28,576 40,815 
Swims cccecccccocesoccce _— 2,076 3,728 
Bacon cccccccccccccccece ewt. 21,373 41,685 
Tr ~- 3,098 7,293 
Pork, salted ....cccccccece _ 2,956 20,869 
WEE ceccccceccocvecccces _ 4,440 15,061 
Wheat cccccccccccccecece qrs. 468,468 91,247 
Barley .cccccsccccccccces _ 56,472 38,386 
Oats cecccccccccceccccece _ 158,634 61,054 
Indian Corn......... ecece -- 125,512 44,225 
re — ‘ ewt. 463,546 90,187 

There is a considerable falling-off in the importation of the raw mate. 





rial of our textile manufactures. For the month the relative quantities 


stand as follows. 





1853. 1854. Decrease, 

Flax, undressed ........ cwt. 253,926 80,173 173,753 
| eet Wettasenses cs GH810 402k LI 
Hemp, undressed....... _- 278,692 71,394 207,298 
| Sheep and Lambs’ Wool.. 1b, 14,919,871 7,950,012 6,969,859 
} 


The quantities of Foreign and Colonial produce entered during the 
| month for home consumption include the following. 
1853. 


1854. 
DD cckavdscsees lb. 5,535,723 .... 5,967,579 
Sugar ......2-cwt. 719,301 ...e 809,065 
Tobacco.......-lb. 2,777,991 .... 2,874,944 
Wine......gallons 762,838 .... 699,570 


METROPOLITAN BRIDGES. 

Advances of public money towards effecting Metropolitan improvements 
need scarcely be looked for longer, if the temper of the present Parlia- 
ment is to be taken as a fair exponent of what may be expected from its 
successors. Mr. Brotherton objects to money being voted from the Conso- 
| lidated Fund to purchase ground for Parks for the use of Londoners, see- 
ing that the people of Manchester accomplish the same object for them- 
selves by putting their hands into their own pockets. It was not with- 
| out difficulty that the Commons were induced last session to vote a sum 
| necessary to complete the works connected with the new Bridge at Bat- 


} 


tersea and the embankment of the Thames. In the course of the session 
Mr. Gladstone was asked if the Government was not inclined to interpose 

(financially, of course) and prevent the triangular piece of vacant ground 
at St. Paul’s from being built upon? The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
answer was, that the advantages to arise from retaining the open space 
stood in closer relation to the City Corporation than to the Imperial Go- 
vernment. And in connexion with the throwing open of those Metropo- 
litan Bridges upon which tolls are charged, a paragraph, moderately 
worded, moved by Lord Robert Grosvenor for insertion in the report of 
Mr. Oliveira’s Committee, namely—“ But they (the Committee) consider 
the facility of communication throughout the Metropolis to be so far an 
Imperial concern as to warrant the giving facilities on the part of Govern- 
ment for raising the necessary funds’’—was negatived by five to three. 
The opposing majority consisted of Mr. Locke, Mr. Pellatt, Lord Alfred 
Hervey, Sir William Molesworth, and Mr. Jackson. The affirming mi- 
nority were Sir John Shelley, Lord Robert Grosvenor, and Mr. Wilkin- 
son. The recommendation of the Committee was, that an effort should 
be made to set free the toll-exacting bridges, the cost to be defrayed by a 
rate over the districts to be more immediately benefited. 

The free Bridges—the London, Blackfriars, and Westminster—are in 
this predicament : London Bridge, although perfectly stable in all its parts, 
isinsufficient for its traffic; Blackfriars is deficient in strength, and must be 
repaired ; Westminster is rickety, and will soon be removed, but without 
prejudice, it is believed, to the trafic, which will be provided for by a tem- 
porary structure. 

The toll-paying Bridges—Southwark, Waterloo, and Charing Cross 
(passenger merely)—are in good condition as structures, but financially 
Southwark and Waterloo have proved ruinous speculations to the original 
proprietors. Southwark has not even afforded “a cup of coffee” to the 
directors. Charing Cross promises to be remunerative. 

The evidence taken by Mr. Oliveira’s Committee gives the history of 
these Bridges, unfolds plans for an additional supply, and affords Mr. 
Pym opportunity for describing a mode by which foot-passengers may be 
relieved from the inconvenience of over-crowded thoroughfares, namely, 
by “‘super-ways” raised above the highest houses, and broad enough for 
a double line of railway; the carriages to be of light construction, and 
propelled by a stationary engine or magnetic power. As matters stand, 
the existence of free bridges and toll-exacting bridges are incompatible 
with the fair distribution of the traffic, not only as regards the bridges but 
the streets which communicate with them. Carriages of all descriptions 
if not pressed for time will go out of their way to avoid a toll-paying 
bridge ; and the results are visible every hour of the day. Mr. Bennoch, 
an active citizen, has reduced the anomaly to figures. Placing men on & 
given day at each of the great Bridges, the traflic—pedestrian, eques- 
trian, and vehicular—was taken hour by hour from nine to six o'clock. 
From these tables the following, which exhibits the aggregate results, is 


compiled. 
Bridges. Classification of Traffic for nine hours in the day. 
Pedestrian. Equestrian. Vehicular. 
London (free) ....sseeeee5 63,080 .... eooe 11,498 








Southwark (toll) ... 1,357 OB acco 307 
Blackfriars (free) ... 30,089 ° ) ee 4,359 
Waterloo (toll) ....... 6,234 cee ” 


‘ 
Westminster (free) ........ 26,170 297 1... 5,000 
63,850 516 12,215 


These figures show that nearly as many passengers and vehicles passed 
over London Bridge in the nine hours as passed along all the other bridges 
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together. Excluding London Bridge trom the comparison, seven times 
as many pedestrians, and five times as many vehicles, passed along the 


two free bridges as proceeded by the two upon which tolls are exacted. 
Mr. Richard Lambert Jones, who had a good deal to do with the building 
of London Bridge, told the Committee that he suggested to the proprie- 
tors of Southwark Bridge a mode by which their unproductive property 
might be improved. It was to throw the bridge open for a year as a bait, 
and then to impose a reduced toll; his experience enabling him to say 
“that where the public have been diverted in the City of London, they 
have never gone back into the original line.” The novelty of the idea 
evidently amused the Committee ; but it had failed to find favourwith the 


proprietors. The Duke of Wellington did not escape the Bridge ques- 
tion. Mr. Cope propounded a plan for buying up the bridges in 1839, 


and had asked the aid of the Duke. This was the answer— 

“ London, 7th May 1839. The Duke of Wellington presents his compli- 
ments to Mr. Cope, and has received his letter. The Duke understands the 
bridges to which Mr. Cope refers, as requiring the non-payment of tolls for 
the use thereof by passengers, are private property. The Duke begs leave 
distinctly to decline to be a party to carry into execution any measure which 
shall have for its object to deprive the individual proprietors of the bridges 
of their property without full compensation and their consent. If the public 

uire the accommodation of having the use of the bridges without the pay- 
ment of toll, the Government should communicate with the proprietors ‘of 
them, and treat with them for the purchase of their property. As the Duke 
is not the Government, he can have nothing to say to the affair.” 

Mr. Brunel spoke to the facility with which the Thames Tunnel could 
be made available for cart and waggon traffic. An outlay of from 
100,0007. to 150,000/. would be sufficient to complete the approaches on 
each side of the river; and as the proprietors were getting no dividend, 
he did not think there would be difficulty in bringing them to terms. 
This opinion, however, is very questionable: railway companies made 
offers during the mania, and although nothing came of them, the rule 
seems to be to uphold the money so offered as the value of the property. 
Thus, the proprietors of Southwark Bridge insist upon 300,000/. as the 
value of their property, for no other reason than that 300,000/. was pro- 
mised to be paid by the North Kent Railway Company, in the event of 
their obtaining their bill; which they did not get. 

The earliest probable relief to be looked for is from three improve- 
ments. First, the conversion of London Bridge into a carriage-way, and 
the construction of a projecting iron footway along the sides: a plan to 
this effect is under consideration. Next, the widening of Charing Cross 
Bridge, and adapting it for carriage traffic: also under the consideration 
of the proprietors. Further, the increased width of new Westminster 
Bridge—nearly double the present width. Years, however, will be ne- 
cessary for the accomplishment of these additions to existing outlets. 
[For Booxs, Music, and FINE Ants, see the accompanying 

Supplement. 





HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER lI, 
[From the Official Return.) 
Ten Weeks Week 
if 1844-"53. f 1854. 
Zymotic Diseases .....ssceeseees be 2,555 . e a 309 
psy, Cancer, and other disease: 
Tubercular Diseases ............ 


















Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Mar: 9 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ...........05+ 45 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .. 257 
of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion ., of 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &. ........cccsccscecsescecceceeceeess 105 esee 9 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c. ........005 Ceccccecesses oe «103 eevee 7 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, RC. ..eeseseseseeess . 95 eens lt 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &C. .....csecceeeseeecesees 17 eee 3 
BEaMOrMAtions. 2. ccccccccccccccccccccccscvescecescccoseces eocece 25 eee 4 
Premature Birth seeececccecccccccccececces 267 eeee 3t 
BMOGAT coccvcccccccccccccccccccccccccccocccccocccoccosoccoces - 233 tees 43 
COOL Oo Oe reer eerererecerereseeerseseceeeseseseeerecess 430 eee 35 

BE Mcccccceccccccosccsccccccccscececececscccasccescs ee 66 wees 7 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance .....cccsccescesees 259 coos 20 
Total (including unspecified causes) ....0.-+ssesee++ eee 10,110 1,160 


BIRTHS, 
On the ith November, at Wilton Lodge, Hawick, Mrs. Edmund Elliot, Relict of 
the late Lieutenant-Colonel Elliot, Seventy-ninth Highlanders, of a son. 
= : 8th, at the Vicarage, West Lavington, the Wife of the Rev. M. Wilkinson, 
.D., of a son. 
On the 8th, in Upper Southwick Street, the Wife of R. G. Latham, M.D., of a 


hter. 

bay the 9th, in Paris, the Wife of Dr. Allen, LL.D., of Earl Shilton, Leicestershire, 
of a son. 

On the 9th, at Harpsden Rectory, the Wife of the Rev. F. K. Leighton, of a son. 

On the 10th, at Weddington Hall, Warwickshire, the Wife of the Rev. W. H. 
Cooper, of a son. 

On the llth, at Swakeleys, the Wife of Capt. Cochran, R.N., of a son. 

On the 11th, in Berkeley Square, the Lady Rose Lovell, of a daughter. 

_ On the llth, at Hardwick House, Chepstow, the Lady of the Key. Garnons Wil- 
liams, of a son and heir. 

On the 13th, at Pynes, Devon, Lady Northcote, of a son. 

On the l4th, in Low. r Brooke Street, the Marchioness of Blandford, of a daughter. 

On the 14th, at Wavertree, near Liverpool, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Ar- 
thur J. Lawrence, of a daughter, stillborn. 

On the 17th, in Orsett Terrace, Gloucester Gardens, Hyde Park, the Wife of T. 
Campbell Foster, Esq., barrister-at-law, of a son. . 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 22d June, at St. David’s Cathedral, Hobart Town, George James Neill, 
Bick of H.M. Ordnance, second son of W. Neill, Esq., Hull, Yorkshire, late of the 

ighty-fifih King’s Light Infantry, to Sarah Amelia, youngest daughter of Captain 
Sir H. E. Atkinson, R.N., Hobart Town, V.D.L. 

On the 25th October, at the Cathedral, Limerick, Sir Lucius O’Brien, Bart., of 
Dromoland, Lord-Lieutenant of the county of Clare, to Louisa, daughter of James 
Finucane, Esq. 

On the 9th November, at Trinity Church, Paddington, Gilberc John, son of the 
late John Henry Ansley, Esq., of Houghton Hill, Huntingdonshire, to Henrietta 
Georgiana, youngest daughter of the Rev. Thomas Clayton Glyn, of Durrington 
House, Sheering, Essex. 

On the 9th, at Runcorn, the Rev. William Chartres Safford, B.A., of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, eldest son of the Rev. James Cutting Safford, of Mottingham 
Castle, to Mary, third daughter of Phillip Whiteway, Esq., of Grove House, 
Cheshire. 

On the l4th, at St. James’s, Westbourne Terrace, Frederick Bacon Frank, Esq., 
of Campsali Park, Yorkshire, and Earlham Hall, Norfolk, to Mary Anne, eldest 
daughter of Sir Baldwin Wake Walker, K.C.B. 

On the 16th, at St. George's, Hanover Square, Alexander, second son of W. Mavor, 


Esq., of Park Street, Grosvenor Square, and Hornsey, to Eugenie, eldest daughter | 


of Mr. H. Bailliére, of Regent Street, and Church End, Willesden, 
} DEATHS. 
On the 3d November, in North Crescent, Bedford Square, Massimo Gauci, Esq., 


formerly miniature-painter extraordinary to the Emperor Napoleon I., and well | 


known in England as one of those who first devoted his time and talents to introduce 
and perfect the art of lithography in this country; in his 78th year. 
On the 6th, at the Vicarage, the Rev. Edward Barton Lye, thirty-four years Vicar 
Ss, Northamptonshire; in his 60th year. 


On the 7th, at Highgate, near Kendal, the Rev. Robert Forrest, many years Head 
Master of the King’s School, Parramatta, New South Wales; in his 52d year. 

On the 8th, the Rev. Arthur Benoni Evans, D.D., Head Master of Market Bos- 
worth Free Grammar School ; in his 73d year. 

On the 8th, at Hazlewood House, Shooters’ Hill, Louisa Matilda, second daughter 
of the late Sir Henry Crewe, Bart., of Calke Abbey, near Derby; in her 61st year. 

On the 10th, at Ham, Surrey, Mrs. Hyde Parker, widow of the late Vice-Admiral 
Hyde Parker, C.B. 

On the 10th, at Newton-le-Willows, Lancashire, from concussion of the brain, 
caused by a fall from his horse, Alfred Octavius, son of the late Henry Leete, Esq., 
of Thrapston, Northanptonshire. 

On the 10th, in Caledonia Place, Clifton, Lieutenant-General Richard Whish, 
Colonel of the Bombay Artillery. 

On the 11th, in Belitha Villas, Islington, Robt. P. Edkins, Esq., M.A., Professor 
of Geometry in Gresham College, and for eighteen years Second Master of the City 
of London School; in his 49th year. 

On the 11th, the Rev. John Hume Spry, D.D., Rector of St. Marylebone, and 
Canon of Canterbury; in his 78th year. 

On the 11th, in King Street, Finsbury Square, Rachel, widow of the late Benjamin 
Mendes Pereira, Esq. ; in her 90th year. 

On the llth, at the Bridge of Allan, Stirlingshire, Lieutenant-General George 
Hunter, C.B., Bengal Army. 

On the 12th, in London, Charles Kemble, Esq.; in his 79th year. 

On the l4th, at Kensington, John James Chalon, Esq., R.A. 

On the lith, the Rev. James Ralph, M.A., Rector of St. John, Horselydown, 
London; in his 56th year. 

On the l4th, at Clifton, the Rev. T. Scott Smyth, late Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford, for many years Vicar of St. Austell, Cornwall, and Prebendary of Exeter 
Cathedral. 

On the lith, at Hall House, Hawkhurst, Kent, the Honourable George Hope, 
Captain R.N., fifth son of General fourth Earl of Hopetoun ; in his 43d year. 

On the 16th, at Pusey, Lady Emily Pusey, wife of P. Pusey, Esq. 








NAVAL GAZETTE. 

Apurratty, Nov. 10.—Corps of Royal Marines—Sec. Lieut. H. 8. Jones to be 
First Lieut. vice J. E. W. Scott, to hall-pay. 
—S—S—_—____ 5 


vw ’, A 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 

War-orrice, Nov. 17.—7th Regt. Drag. Guards—Quartermaster D. Scotland to be 
Cornet, without purchase, vice Usborne, who retires; Cornet D. Scotland to be 
Adjt. vice Dowbiggin, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 6th Drags.—Ensign A. H. 
White, from the 47th Foot, to be Cornet, without purchase, vice Dawson, promoted. 
llth Light Drags.—G. E. B. Potts, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Palmer, 
promoted. 17th Light Drags.—Capt. H. R. Benson to be Major, without purchase, 
vice Willett, deceased; Lieut. A. Comment to be Capt. without purchase, vice 
Benson; Cornet T. Taylor to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Learmonth. Ist 
Grenadier Guards—Capt. and Lieut.-Col. and Brevet Col. C. W. Ridley to be Major, 
without purchase, vice Brevet Col, the Hon. F. G. Hood, killed in action; Lieut. 
and Capt. Lord A. Hay to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice Ridley; 
Ensign and Lieutenant John Montague Burgoyne to be Lieutenant and Captain, 
without purchase, vice Rowley, killed in action; Ensign and Lieutenant Alexander 
Mitchell to be Lieutenant and Captain, without purchase, vice Lord A. Hay. 
To be Ensigns and Lieutenants without purchase—W. Philip, Viscount Moly- 
neux, vice Burgoyne; Francis Wheler, Viscount Hood, vice Mitchell, 17th Foot— 
W. Robinson, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Scott, who retires. 22d Foot— 
Surg. G. Williamson, M.D. from the 75th Foot, to be Surg. vice Coghlan, who 
exchanges. 26th Foot—Lieut. F. A. Quartley to be Capt. by purchase, vice Hussey, 
who retires. 40th Foot—Ensign A. M. Miller to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Stephens, appointed to the Rifle Brigade. 42d Foot—William Baird, Gent, to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice M. Drummond, Viscount Forth, who retires; T. A. F. 
Leith, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 45th Foot—Ensign R. Blair to be 
Lieut. without purchase; Ensign R. Grey to be Lieut., by purchase, vice Grantham, 

romoted; A. Perry, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Grey; Lieut. D. BR. 

Barnes to be Adjt. vice M‘Crea, promoted. 62d Foot—Capt. L. B. Tyler to be Major, 

by purchase, vice Brevet Lieut.-Col. Mathias, who retires ; Lieut. C. M.S. L. Gwynne 
to be Capt. by purchase, vice Tyler; Ensign G. W. B. Hughes to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Gwynne ; T. A. F. Duff, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Hughes. 
63d Foot —Lieut. G. C. W. Curtois to be Capt. by purchase, vice Spring, whoretires ; 
Ensign H. T. T'wysden to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Curtois; 8. H. Bruce, Gent. 
to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Twysden. 72d Foot—C. M. Stockwell, Gent. to be 
Ensign, without purchase. 75th Foot —Surg. J. Coghlan, from the 22d Foot, to be 
Surg. vice Williamson, who exchanges. 7%th Foot--Lieut. E. W. Cuming to be 
Capt. without purchase, vice Maitland, deceased; Ensign G. T. Scovell to be Lieut. 
without purchase, vice Cuming; C. E. M‘Murdo, Gent, to be Ensign, without pur- 
chase, vice Scovell. 

Ritle Brigade—J. C. Moore, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice} Lord 
F. G. 8. L. Gower, promoted in the Coldstream Regt. of Foot Guards; L. 5. T. M. 
Cary, Gent. to be Ensigu, by purchase, vice Malcolm, promoted. 

Ceylon Rifle Regt.—Lieut. W. J. Gorman to be Adjt. vice Braybrooke, killed_ in 
action. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen—Ensign J. A. Morrah, from the 3d West India Regt, to 
be Ensign, without purchase, vice Gill, promoted. 

Brevet—Capt. H. D. Griflith, of the 45th Foot, to be Major in the Army. 

Orrice or Onprance, Nov. 14.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Sec. Lieut. F. G. Bay- 
lay to be First Lieut. vice Young, dec. Sergt.-Major J. Black to be Quartermaster, 
vice Moore, dec. 

Corps of Royal Engineers —Brevet Major J. Chaytor to be Lieut.-Col. vice Alex- 
ander, dec.; Brevet Major W. F. D. Jervois to be Capt. vice Chaytor; First Lieut. 
E. C. De Moleyns to be Second Capt. vice Jervois; Sec. Lieut. E. O. Hewett to be 
First Lieut. vice De Moleyns ; Sec. Lieut. F. Mould to be First Lieut. vice Tees- 
dale, dee. 


al Ly ADs hes i » 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, November 14. 

PartNersuirs Disso.vep.—Keirby and Bol on, Ratcliffe Close, Manchester, 
manufacturers of waterproof cloth — Mills and Cook, Oldham, machinists— Hoare 
and Co. Beaminster, Dorsetshire, millers — Phillips and Co. Birmingham, bolt-manu- 
facturers—Onions and Wingate, Coppice Row, iron-founders—Smith and Ellis, 
Market Lavington, Wiltshire, tailors—Birks and Blood, Longton, Staffordshire, 
china-manufacturers—J. and W. Coates, Birmingham, heavy steel toy manufac- 
turers — Willson and Jackson, Leicester, architects—Buckham and Sous, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, sail-makers—E. and R. Balch, Corsham, Wiltshire, butchers—Linsell 
and Son, Finchingtield, Essex, grocers— Falconer and Howlett, Commercial Road, 
Stepney, surgeons— Robinson and Seddon, Salford, bleachers—Treemeer and Every, 
Devonport, dyers—Del Negro and Co. Little Tower Street Chambers—Mayger and 
Hendrick, Percival Street, Clerkenwell, secret-springers—Roberts and Co, Liver- 
pool, ship-chandlers—Thornton and Co. Bradford and Leeds ; and Thornton and 
Co. Manchester and Huddersfield, commission-merchants ; as far as regards G. Ho- 
man —Salisbury and Co. Fleet Street, printers ; as far as regards F. N. 8 — 
Livesey and Co. Liverpool, cotton-brokers ; as far as regards R. N. Livesey— Martin 
and Langford, Birmingham, electroplate-manufacturers—Bogle and Co, Glasgow, 
merchants. 

Baykruprcy ANNULLED.—Ropert Suerrerd, Glossop, grocer. 

Bankrvprs.— Henry Bois, Fenchurch Street, merchant, to surrender Nov. 21, 
Dec. 28 : solicitors, Lawrence and Co. Old Jewry Chambers; official assignee, John- 
son, Basinghall Street—Wittiam Tuaner, Bow Lane, tailors’-trimming-seller, Nov. 
21, Dec. 28: solicitor, Reed, lronmonger Lane ; official assignee, Johnson, —« ff 
hall Street-—Joun Wutvey, High Street, Borough, cabinet-maker, Nov. 23, Dec. 29 : 
solicitor, Rosson, Southampton Street, Strand ; official assignee, Johbuson, Basing- 
hall Street—Joun Henny Banks, Little Queen Street, Holborn, engraver, Nov. 24, 
Dec. 19: solicitor, Goddard, King Street, Cheapside; official assignee, Graham, 
Coleman Street—RarrarL Monti, Great Marlborough Street, sculptor, Nov. 24, 
Dee. 20: solicitor, Ashurst and Co. Old Jewry; official assignee, Stansield, Basinghall 
Street—Perer Carrett, Long Acre, coach-maker, Nov. 24, Dec. 19: solicitor, 
Colombine, Margaret Street, Cavendish Square ; official assignee, Stansfeld, —— 
hall Street—Jonun Brown, Winchester, carpenter, Nov. 24, Dec. 23: solicitors, W . 
| Paleom Street, Akdersgate Street; Wooldridge, Winchester; official assignee, 
Pennell, Guildhall Chambers —Samvkt Osten, Grange Road, leather-factor, Nov. 24, 
Dec. 22 : solicitor, Stopher, Cheapside; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street 
| ~Joun Lamperr Paty, Aldenham Street, St. Pancras, builder, Nov. 24, Dec. 22: so- 

liciters, Church and Son, Bedford Row ; official assignee, Whitmore, Basin ball St. 
| —Samvg Baizey, Davies Street, Berkeley Square, hotel-keeper, Nov. 24, Bee. 22: 
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solicitor, Espin, Bedford Row; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury—Roserr 
Tuomas, Wardour Street, tool-maker, Nov. 24, Jan. 5: solicitor, Innes, Billiter 
Street; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Jonn Bennett, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury, artists’-brush-manufacturer, Nov. 28, Dec. 19: solicitor, Stubbs, Moor- 
gate Street; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury—Joun CLay, Wednesbury, brick- 
layer, Nov. 24, Dec. 21: solicitors, Pinchard and Shelton, Wolverhampton; Mot- 
teram and Knight, Birmingham; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham—Joun 
Berry, Coventry, victualler, Nov. 27, Dec. 18: solicitor, East, Birmingham ; official 
assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham—Tuomas Wacker Linvopr, Cannock, Staffordshire, 
cattle-dealer, Nov. 27, Dec. 18: solicitor, Hayes, Wolverhampton; official assignee, 
Whitmore, Birmingham— Henry Perks, Liverpool, porter-merchant, Nov. 24, Dec. 
21: solicitors, Symes and Co. Fenchurch Street; official assignee, Bird, Liverpool— 
Grorce Hoyze and Joun Tatrersatt, Whitewell Bottom, L ire, cott 1 
facturers, Nov. 29, Dec. 20: solicitors, Heaton, Rochdale; Grundy, Manchester; 
official ignee, Pott, ter—James Brown and Co. Monk Wearmouth, build- 
ers, Nov. 21, Dec. 22: solicitors, Young and Co, Sunderland; official assignee, Baker, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Divipvenps.—Dec. 5, Howell, Goswell Street, victualler—Dec. 5, Harris, West 








Wycombe, Buckinghamshire, chair-manufacturer — December 5, Webb, Shore- | 


ditch, cheesemonger—December 5, Ager, Hill Street, Walworth, baker—Dec. 5, 
Barber, Bishopgsate Street Without, grocer—Dec. 9, Tanner and Ward, Leadenhall 
Place, leather-factors— Dec. 5, Crofts, Strand, coffec-house-keeper—Dec. 7, Spence- 


ley, Wapping, sail-maker—Dec. 7, Wilkinson, Cambridge Wharf, Wilton Road, | 


Pimlico, coal-merchant— Dec. 7, Nield and Collander, Cannon Street West, shawl- 
warehousemen— Dec. 7, Spashett, Barking, Essex, mast-maker—Dec. 7, Griflis, 
Woodford Bridge, underwriter—-Dec. 5, West, Donnington, Lincolnshire, linen- 
draper— Dec. 6, Molyneaux, Liverpool, tavern-keeper— Dec. 7, King, Bristol, book- 
seller— Dec. 8, Crowther and Dickinson jun. M hester, wareh n. 

Certiricates.— Jo be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— Dec. 7, Curtis, Oxford Street, victualler—Dec. 7, Sanders, Paddington 
Green, corn-dealer— Dec. 6, Plaister, Eversholt Street, St. Pancras, draper ~ Dec. 6, 
Shuttleworth and Co. Poultry, auctioneers— Dec. 6, Isaacs, Portsea, hardwareman 
— Dec. 7, Aldridge, Witham, Essex, corn-merchant— Dec. 7, Jones and Gold, Cheap- 
side, tavern-keepers— Dec. 6, Prockter, St. Columb Minor, Cornwall, ship-owner— 
Dec. 8, Barber, Manchester, engraver to calico-printers— Dec. 15, Mills, Leeds, piint- 
er— Dec. 13, Holgate, Kirton in Lindsey, Lincolnshire, scrivener. 

Deciarations or Divipenps.—Winder, Little May’s Buildings, Bedfordbury, 
tobacconist ; first div. of 7s. 5jd. any Wednesday; Whitmore, Basinghall Street— 
Pratt, Manchester, bookseller; first div. of 3s. Id. on Nov. 28, or any subsequent 
Tuesday; Hernaman, Manchester—Brierly and Co. Oldham, cotton-spinners ; se- 
cond div. of jd. Nov, 28, or any subsequent Tuesday; Hernaman, Manchester— 
Birchinall, Titherton, Macclesfield, cotton-spinner; first div. of 4s. 9d. on the 
separate estate, Nov. 28, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Hernaman, Manchester—Bate- 

tt i 








son, Rochdale, cott ; further div. of 1s. 8id. Noy. 28, or any subsequent 
Tuesday ; Hernaman, Manchester—Guest, Manchester, cotton-spinner; second div. 
of 2d. Tuesday, Nov. 28, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Hernaman, Manchester— 


Barnes, Oldham, machine-maker; first div. of 5s. Tuesday, Nov. 28, or any subse- 
quent Tuesday; Hernaman, Manchester,— Langdale and Co. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
merchants ; first div. of 9d. any Saturday ; Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Scorcu Srquestrations.—Elmslie, Auchtermuchty, physician, Nov. 27—Bowie, 
Glasgow, commission-merchant, Nov. 20—Taylor or achtore. Aberdeen, inn- 
keeper, Nov. 23—Fraser sen. Dingwall, hardware-merchant, Nov. 22—Sdeuard, 
Caire, Rannoch, mail-contractor, Nov. 24—M‘Callum, Glasgow, smith, Nov. 28— 
Thompson, Bothwell, Lanarkshire, contractor, Nov. 30, 


Friday, November 17. 





Partyersuirs Dissouvep.—Dyken and Phillips, New Broad Street, timber-mer- | 


chants— Bateson and Curtis, Sheffield, woollen-drapers—Meller and Norbury, Chor- | 


ley, cattle-dealers—Berenhart and Co. San Francisco, merchants; as far as regards 
8. Herrmann and H. Dreschfeld—New and Son, Marlborough, grocers—Swanwick 
and Hogarth, Over, Cheshire, silk facturers—Macdiarmid and Thomson, Li- 
, drysalters—Thompson and King, Liverpool, printers—Ayckbourne and 
Hailstone, waterproofers— 
and Burroughs, Addle Street, merchants— Nettleingham and Co. Northfleet, coal-mer- 
chants— Wilson and Stillman, Whitehaven, surgeons—Churton and Maund, Ches- 
ter, surgeons—Haley and Co. Calverley, Yorkshire, iron-founders—Bingham and 
Co. Birmingham, printers— Roberts and Sandiford, Old Accrington, joiners—J. and 
J. Barnett, Perranporth, Cornwall, grocers — Ridley and Whitmore, Mincing Lane, 
fruit-brokers— Woods and Howorth, Blackburn, shuttle-makers—Frost and Co. 
don, commission-agents ; as far as regards F. A. Winkelman. 
Bankruptcy ANNULLED.— James Wuirney, Worcester, draper. 

Banxrvurts.—Tuomas Wess, Cullum Street, distiller, to surrender Nov. 21, Dec. 
20: solicitors, Linklaters, Sise Lane; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street— 
James Warwick Woo.priper, Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, shipowner, Nov, 28, 
Dee. 27: solicitors, Lawrance and Co. Old Jewry Chambers; official assignee, Stans- 
feld, Basinghall Street—Roserr Pieper, Croydon, grocer, Nov. 28, Dec. 27: solici- 
tors, Lofty and Co. King Street, Cheapside ; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall 
Street—Witiiam Austin, Colchester, grocer, Nov. 29, Dec. 27: solicitor, Jones, 
Colchester; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street—CuarLes GorrInGer, Queen 
Street, Golden Square, victualler, Nov. 23, Dec. 28: solicitors, Allen and Sons, Car- 
lisle Street, Soho; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street-—Cuartes LamBourn, 
Long Ditton, Surrey, barge-builder, Nov. 28, Dec. 29: solicitors, Solomon, 
Fenchurch Street; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings—Tuomas 
Setpy and Siras Norton, Town Malling, Kent, scriveners, November 28, Jan. 
4: solicitor, Mackeson, Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street 
Buildings— Tuomas Carpweit, H smith, plumber, Nov. 23, Dec. 29: solici- 
tors, Sydney and Co. Barnard’s Inn; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street— 
Freperick Wuirr, Chelsea, brewer, Dec. 1, Jan. 5: solicitors, Pontifex and Mo- 
ginie, St. Andrew's Court, Holborn; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street 
—Grorce Dunn, Lewisham, grocer, Nov. 25, Jan. 6: solicitor, Sadgrove, Mark 
Lane; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street-—Grorer Epwarp Forpyce, 
Islington, plumber, Nov. 25, Dec. 23: solicitor, Fitch, Southampton Street, Blooms- 
bury; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers— James Jounson, Winchester, 
builder, Nov. 24, Jan. 13: solicitor, Moss, Queen Street, Cheapside ; official assignee, 
Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Tuomas Lawrance, Reading, Nov. 25, Jan. 6: solici- 
tors, Langford and Co. Friday Street ; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers 
—Cuar.es Metem, Birmingham, baker, Nov. 29, Dec. 20: solicitor, East, Birming- 








hrens and Lesser, Birmingham, pawnbrokers—Féronce | 


ham; official assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham—Joun Bares and Epwarp Bower, | 


Leicester, lamb’s-wool-spinners, Dec. 5, Jan. 2: solicitors, James, Birmingham ; 
Toller, Leicester ; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham—Epwin Ecpine, Doning- 
ton, Lincolnshire, linen-draper, Dec. 5, Jan. 2: solicitors, Millington and Cooke, 
Boston; James, Birmingham; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham—Samve. 
Moore, Trowbridge, grocer, Nov. 29, Dec. 29: solicitors, Bevan and Girling, 
Bristol; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol — Wittiam GraincerR jun. Wake- 
field, porter-merchant, Nov. 27, Dec. 19: solicitors, Westmorland and Taylor, 


Wakefield; Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official assignee, Hope, Leeds—Grorck | 


and James Loncmore, Manchester, provision-merchants, Dec. 8, Jan. 5: solicitors, 
Slater and Heelis, Manchester; official assignee, Hernaman, Manchester—GronrcEr 
Deane and Freperick Youre, Liverpool, merchants, Nov. 29, Dec. 20: 
Lowndes and Co. Liverpool; official assignee, Cazenove, Liverpool. 

Drvipenps.—Dec. 11, Cutler junior, Ryde, carpenter—Dec. 12, Clift, Ulting, Essex, 
cattle-salesman— Dec. 12, Newton and Pane, New Park Street, Southwark, gas- 
agg 7 ei ee 12, Moats senior, Spalding, coal-merchant—Dec. 12, Asher, Old 
Dalby, Lincolnshire, miller— Dec. 16, Thomas, Leominster, wine-merchant— Dec. 12, 
Brook, Manchester, stuff-merchant— Dec. 19, Brooks, Blackburn, draper— Dee. 11, 
Dewhirst, Huddersfield, printer—Dec. 12, Halliley and Co. Dewsbury, woollen- 
manufacturers. 


solicitors, | 


CentiricarEs.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of , 


meeting.—Dec. 11, Shenton, Bethnal Green Road, grocer—Dec. 12, Hickman, 
Knightsbridge, victualler— Dec. 11, Bate, Manchester, baker—Dec. 12, Houston, Man- 
chester, joiner— Dec. 12, Wilcox, Manchester, coal-merchant—Dec. 12, Brooks, Black- 
burn, draper—Dec. 8, Burch, Bury, Lancashire, bobbin-maker—Dee. 9, Kershaw, 
Sheffield, builder— Dec, 12, Whitmore, Leicester, woolstapler—Deec. 12, Asher, Old 

alby, Leicestershire, miller—Dec. 12, Foulgham, Burton Joyce, Nottingham, 
braid-manufacturer. 

DECLARATIONS OF Divyipenps.—Smith, Standen, Hertfordshire, miller; first div. 
of 5s. 6d. any Monday; Cannan, Aldermanbury—Triggs and Co. Southampton, up- 
holsterers ; first div. of 2s. 3d. any Monday; Cannan, Aldermanbury— Nash, Budge 
Row, tea-dealer; fourth div. of 4d. any Monday; Cannan, Aldermanbury— Davies, 
Harrow Road, oilman ; first div. of 2s. 6d. any Monday; Cannan, Aldermanbury— 
Adam, Great Tower Street, merchant; first div. of 7s. any Monday; Cannan, Alder- 
manbury~ Robinson, Hexham, currier; first div. of 4s. 6d. any Saturday; Baker, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Scorcu Srquesrrations.—Daunt, Glasgow, metal-broker, Nov. 27—Urquhart, 
Dingwall, grocer, Nov. 29. 


PRICES CURRENT, 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
















































Saturd. Monday. Tuesday. Wednes. Thurs, | Priday 
8 per Cent Consols....+. ! 933 933 92 923 | 91g lo 
Ditto for Account .. 93 93} 92g | 92) | 924 , 
3 per Cents Reduced 913} 92 9 908 | 904 | ont 
New 3 per Cents.. 91 92 904 90, | 905 89F 
Long Annuities ......+++- eee 43 — | 43 ai 4 4 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent....... - i —_— 2124 —— | oe | _fi 
India Stock, 104 per Cent....... coo} 232 Se we Se ee pe 
Exchequer Hills, 24d. per diem . +e) Spm. 7 7. os. se 2 
India Bonds 4 per Cent. .....+e+e+e+e+| LL pm. — )} i | 9 | <i a | 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian, ...ccececeeeeeee5 P. Ct.) —— | M@XICAM ....ceereeeereseee3 P.Ct 215 
Belgian. Ah —- | | New York. 5 — | 90hex¢ 
Ditto. 23— — | eruvian.. i- 61} 
Brazilian . s6— | 99 | Portuguese —_ | aun 
Buenos Ay 6— 7 | Ditto. .... _ ates 
Chilian ... 6— } 102 Russian 7 
Danish . 6 — 994 85 
Ditto..... coceccccccs 3— | 874 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) ..24 — co 33 
itto 4 — | 90 183 
3 — — | Ditto (Passive) 42 
Ditto ..ccscccccces ecccees a-'ioe—_— Turkish Scrip. et — 7h dis, 
Massachusetts (Sterling).6 — | 102 | Vemezuela .....ccceceseseeed§ — cae 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck endin, Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— | , Banxs— 
° 95 Australasian.....sses-seceseses | st 
595 | ~=British North Am n 63 
54 | Colonial ........0000. {<= 
116 | Commercial ef London,........ 3h 
89 London Chartd. Bnk. of Australia 24) 
894 London Joint Stock... — 
Great Western ...cceceeeeeeeee 69 | London and Westmins' 394 
Hull and Selby ......... eee —_— National of Ireland .. — 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. 70} | National Provincial... = ones 
Lancaster and Carlisle ...... — | _ Provincial of Ireland. | 50} 


London, Brighton, & South Coast. 104 } Union of Australia. . 












London and Blackwall......+...-| 7 | _ Union of London... .....++..++ 234 
London and North-western ......| 99 Mines— | 
London and South-western . 79 AGua PIA ces eesseveevececerees| bY 
and ....s6+ ececccere seesece 67} | Brazilian imperial .........+..+ — 
Midland Great Western (Ireland), -—— | Ditto (St. John del Rey)........ 32 
North British ......+-+++0++ ecece 323) CO} Senn Detesneesorsantons 47} 
North-Eastern—Berwick ........ 75) | Rhymney 10D 2... ce ccereceecees _ 
North-Eastern—York ........... Sik j MIsCELLANEOUS— 
Oxford, Wor. and Wolverhampton 313 Australian Agricultural ......../ 383 
Scottish Central.....scceseseeees vs Canada .. ga 
South-eastern and Dover ........ 60 Crystal Palace .. Pf 
Docxs— | General Steam .........-e+e-e0- _ 
East and West India,........+++- —_ Peel River Land and Mineral .. 34 
London .......+ Bi Peninsular and Uriental Steam .| 6. 
St. Katherine . Royal Mail Steam.......++.+++ «| 60 


South Australian .....+++++00e) 334 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the llth day of November 1854. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 

Notes issued seccsecesseveeese £26,999,380 Government Debt. ...+..++++++ £11,015,100 
Other Securities .. 2,984 

Gold Coin and Bullion 
Silver Bullion... 


Victoria.....++ 








+ 12,999,380 
























£26,999,380 £26,999,380 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital ......++++ £14,553,000 G 8 ities, (in- 
RES oo sccccccecces +» 3,166,072 cludu g Dead Weight Annuity) £11,415,016 
Public Deposits*. 3,525,577 Othe Securities.......+. s++++ 13,599,081 
Other Deposits ......+-eeeeeee 10,243,333 NOUS .60cseceecceee eee 6,710,345 
Seven Day and other Bills,.... 1,114,875 Gold and Bilver Coln,....++++- 580,415 
£32,602 857 £32 602,557 
* Including Exchequer, Savings-Kanks, Commissioners of Nationa] Debt, & Dividend Acct. 
BULLION. Per oz. | METALS. ‘er ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, British Cages£126 0 0.. 0 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Coin,Portugal Pieces 0 0 © | Lron, Welsh Bars..... 0 0 - OO 
New ars cosccese « O 5S O | Lead, british Pig..... 22 5 0 ..23 5 0 
Silverin Bars,* ecececesees O 5 14 | Steel, Swedish Keg... 1810 0..19 0 @ 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, Nov. 17, 
s 


. 68. s. b es 8.! . & 
Wheat, R.New 74t079 Rye .eseeeee 460050 Maple..... Oto 0 | Oats, Feed., 28to dl 
3 White .... 50-52 | Fine ., 31-33 


Fine ....... 79—82 | Barley . 








Old ...e0006 O— 0} Malting .. 37—39 Boilers... O— 0| Poland... 31-33 
White ..... O— 0} Malt, Ord... 68—72 | Beans, Ticks. 0— 0 Fine ., 33-34 
Fine .......5 O— 0} Fime ..... 73—75 essecee O— O Potato.... 35-37 








Super. New. 80—86 | Peas, Hog ,. 88—42 | (ndian Corn, 42—46 Fine .. 3738 





WEEKLY AVERAGE. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
For the Week ending Nov. 11. 


Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 
Wheat.... 62s. Od. | Rye 36s. lid. | Wheat 



















Barley.... 32 1 Bean 45 #9 Karle 
Oats...... 26 6 Peas .....-- 42 5 | Oats. 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town-made ........... per sack 69s. to 76s.| Butter—Best Fresh, 16s. 0d. per doz. 
Seconds ....... ee eeeereccescere 63 — 67 Carlow, 51. 2s. to 5i, 6s. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 60 — 63 Bacon, Irish ..... +-per cwt, 66s, to 68s, 
Norfolk and Stockton .......... 59 — 67 Cheese, Cheshire evcccese 56 — 70 
American ........per barrel 36 — 48 | Derby Plain..... oreeee OO — 08 
Canadian ......ceceeesesese 36 — 48 | Hams, York .....ccccccccccseees 14 = Ob 
Bread, 8)4. to 11d. the 4lb. loaf. | Begs, French, per 120, 0s. Od. to Os, Od, 





RUTCHERS' MEAT. 


Newoarts anp LeapennALt.* SMITHrie.o.” Heap or Carrie a? 








sd 8 ad 8. a. d, . s. 4 SmirHrie.p. 
Beef .. 2 8to3 G6tod 2 ose 3 420410005 2 Friday Monday. 
Mutton. 3 0—3 6—4 0 wo. 310—410—5 O Beasts. 924 5,356 
Veal .. 3 O—4 O—4 8B wore 4 O—410—5 2 Sheep . 2,930 27,019 
Pork .. 3 4—4 O—4 8 wre 4 2—4 8—5 O Calves, 236. 14 
Lamb.. 0 0—0 0—0 0 0 0—0 O—0 0 Pigs... 210 ..-+- 215 
* To sink the offal, per 5 Ib 
HOPS. 


WOOL. 
Kent Pockets.......s+e+++ee0 3108. to 330s. Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib. 10d, to Od. 
Choice ditto .......0s0 © | Wether and Ewe........sseeeee0 10 — Ih 
Sussex ditto ...... ene Leicester Hogget and Wether.,.. 0 — 11) 
Farnham ditto........... eoee «0 0 [Skin Combing .......++++ eoocee 16 = 9 








HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. 


Hay, Good .occcccccceseee G58. 0 1058. sececececers 905. to 928, 
i o- CO — 88 50 — 60 


Wurrtscuartt- 











New... o— - 
Clover.....++ 110 —120 11s —120 
Wheat Straw... 30 — 36 26 — 32 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 4 
Rape Oil ...seeeeeeeeeespercwt. £2 12 0 |Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib.. 1s. 27. to 2s. 6d. 
Refined .. coe 215 O| Congoe, Be ...cccoccsee 1 5 — 110 
Linseed Oil .....cseceecesceeeees 116 0 | Pekoe, MOWErY.....e000 4—388 
Linseed Oil-Cake .......,per 1000 15 0 0 * In Bond—Duty Is. 64. per ib. 


Coffee, fine (in bond) ewt. 62s. 6d. to 85s. 64. 
Good Ordinary........- 468. = =< 64. 

} Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 205. 7% 
| West india Molasses ...0+ 17s. 04, to 18s. 0d- 


. .0s. Od. to Os. Od. 


Candles, per dozen .... 
0s, Od. to Os. Od, 


Moulds, per dozen . 
Coals, Hetton....+..+. 


TeeSecccccsccevecccesccsecees U6. Od, 
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, » > 

OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Lessee—Mr. Atrasp Wroan. 

Mowpay, and during the week, will be performed the Bur- 

etta of THE BEULAH SPA. Characters by Messrs. A. Wi- 

ry, F. Robson, Danvers, Clifton, Rivers, White, H. 

per, Miss Julia St. George, Miss Marston, Mrs. Fitzallan, 

and Mrs. A. Wigan. After which the new Drama, entitled 

THE TRUSTEE. Characters by Messrs. F. Vining, Emery, 

A. Wigan, Leslie, Miss Maskell, and Miss Stevens. To con- 


clude with 
A BLIGHTED BEING. 
In which Mr. Robson will appear. 


—— 
ANK OF DEPOSIT, 
No. 3, Pall Mall East, London. 

Established a.p. 1844. 

PARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY‘ are requested 
to examine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate 
of interest may be obtained with perfect security. 

Interest payable in January and July. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts sent free 


on application. 











Estasuisuep 1803. 
, r 
LOBE INSURANCE, 
CORNHILL, AND PALL MALL, LONDON. 
James W. Freshfield, Esq. M.P. F.R.S.—Chairman. 


Fowler Newsam, Esq.— Deputy-Chairman. 
George Carr Glyn, Esq. M.P.—Treasurer. 








Full Security to Parties Assured by means of a Capital of 
ONE MILLION STERLING, for the last Fifty Years all 
Paid-up and Invested. 

Premiums particularly favourable to the YOUNGER and 
MIDDLE periods of Life. 

Two-thirds of Profits as BONUS. 

Life Tables according to various plans, to suit the special 
circumstances of Insurers. 

No Cuancet for Stamrs on Lire Poticies. 

FIRE Insurance Proposals entertained to any amount. 

Liberality and promptitude in the settlement of claims 

Prosrecrvses—with full Tables and Details—and Forms, 
may be had at the Comrany's Offices, or of the Agents. 

WILLIAM NEWMARKCH, Secretary 

N.B.—Life Insurance Premiums are allowed as deductions 
in INCOME-TAX RETURNS. 

r hl . Wal 
Koos OMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

The Right Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P. 
Chairman. 
Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 

Apvawtacrs—The LOWEST rates of Premium on the MU- 
TUAL SYSTEM. 

THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS divided among the As- 
sured every Fifth Year. 

No charge for Policy Stamps, nor for Service in the Yeomanry 
or Militia Corps. 

Policies in force nearly 7000. 

The Assurance Fund exceeds 1,400,000/. 
230,000/. per Annum. 

The sum of 3970001. was added to Policies at the last Division, 
which produced an average Bonus of 67/. per cent on the 
Premiums paid. 

For particulars apply to 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary, 
6, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 
SPECIAL NOTICE 
s for assurance must be made prior to the Ist Janu- 
ary 1855 to entitle the assured to participate in the next 
division of profits, in 1859. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER AND SPECIAL 
ACT OF PARLIAMENT ‘. 
: . r > 
NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY 
President —Nis Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G. 
Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman, Chairman. 
IFE INSURANCE 
ANNUAL BONUS. 

Policies effected before the 3ist of DECEMBER NEXT will 
share in the Profits of FIVE YEARS at the SEPTENNIAL 
DIVISION in 1858; and in the event of becoming Claims 
earlier, are guaranteed in a PROSPECTIVE BONUS of ONE 
per CENT on the Sum Insured for each Premium paid. 

SPECIMEN OF THE BONUSES ADDED TO 
POLICIES TO 1851. 


Income upwards of 









Date of Sum 
Policy. Insured. Bonuses. Amount 
£ &.s« 4. £sd 
1825 ...... 5000 ..... 1926 2 4 ws... 69296 2 4 
1825 co SOOO onsen 770 9 D wsaee 770 9 9 
eeece Be steve 2 4 ..... 4038 2 4 


1828 ° 00 018 
EXEMPTION FROM STAMP-DUTY AND INCOME- 
TAX.—Policies are now issued by this Office Free of Charge 
for Stamp-duty ; and by the Act 16 and 17 Vic. c. xxxiv. An- 
Premiums securing Life Assurances or Deferred An- 





| TNIVERSITY OF LON DON.—Notice 

is hereby given, that the following CLASSICAL SUB- 
JECTS have been selected for Examination in this University 
in the year 1856: viz. 


For the MATRICULATION EXAMINATION: 
HOMER—lIliad, Book VI. 
SALLUST—Jugurthine War. 
For the Examination for the Degree of BACHELOR of 
ARTS : 


" THUCYDIDES—Book VII. 
LIVY—Hooks I. Il. II 
Bby order of the Senate, 

R. W. ROTHMAN, (Registrar.) 
Marlborough House, Nov. 10, 1854. 
O NERVOUS SUFFERERS.—A re- 
tired Clergyman having been restored to health in a 
few days, after many years Of great nervous suffering, is 
anxious tomake known to others the means of Cure. Will 
therefore send free, on receiving a stamped envelope properly 
addressed, a Copy of the Prescription used. Direct the Rev. 

E. DOUGLAS, Is, Holland Street, Brixton, London. 


] J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant Tailors, 

@ provide the most genticmanly garments at the most 
moderate prices. 

Paletots for winter wear are Two and Three Guineas each, 
Trousers from a Guinea, and Waistcoats Half a Guinea. 
The graceful Togo, or sleeved Opera and Travelling Cape, are 
well recommended. 

Gentlemen living far from those towns where the Patentees 
have recognized Agents, are recommended to send the num- 
ber of inches they measure round the chest and waist, with 
their exact height ; and, if such be accompanied by a Post- 
oftice order or banker's draft, their wishes can in a few hours’ 
notice be responded to by H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118 
, and 22, CORNHILL, London. 











DINNEFORD'S 


JURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Professio as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during digestion. 
Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an 
Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly agreeable 
and efficacious. Prepared by Dinneronp and Co. Dispensing 
Chemists, (and General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair 
Glov nd Belts,) 172, New Lond Street, London. 
-~T pee fa nya . > 
FEX DERS, STOVES, and FIRE-IRONS. 
—Buyers of the above are requested, before finally de- 
ciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW-RKOOMS, 
39, Oxford Street, (corner of Newman Street,) Nos. 1, 2, and 3, 
Newman Street, and 4and 5, Perry's Place. They are the 
largest in the world, and contain such an assortment of FEN- 
DERS, STOVES, RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL 
IRONMONGERY, as cannot be a oached elsewhere, cither 
for variety, novelty, beauty of desi or exquisiteness of work- 
manship. Bright stoves, with bronzed ornaments and two 
sets of bars, 2/. Ids. to Si. 10s.; ditto with ormolu ornaments 
and two sets of bars, 5/. 10s. to 12/. 12s.; bronzed fenders com- 






















plete, with standards, from 7s. to 3/.; steel fenders, from 
2 to 6l.; ditto with rich ormolu ornaments, from 2/. 15s. 
to s.; fire-irons, from 1s. $d. the set to 4/. 4s. Sylvester 





and all other patent stoves, with radiating hearth plates; all 
which he is enabled to sell at these very reduced charges, 

First—From the frequency and extent of his purchases ; and 

Secondly—From those purchases being made exclusively 

or cash. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON HAS TEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS, (all communicating,) exclusive of the Shop, devoted 
solely to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON MON- 
GERY, (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and Japan- 
ned Wares, Iron and Brass Kedsteads,) so arranged an a 





si- 
| fied that purchasers may easily and at once make their selec- 


nuities, effected by any person on his own life or on the life | 


of his wife, are exempted from Income-tax. 
Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particulars, 
may be obtained of the Secretary, 4, N 
, or from any of the Agents of the Company. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
4, New Bank Buildings. 


ERFECT DIGESTION and STRONG 

NERVES (without medicine) are restored to the most en- 
feebdled by DU BARRY’S delicious health-restoring REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA FOOD, which saves fifty times its cost in 
other means of cure, and effectually removes indigestion 
(dyspepsia), constipation and diarrha@a, nervousness. bilious- 
ness, liver complaint, flatulency, sinking, distension, sick 
headaches, palpitation of the heart, nervous headache, deaf- 
ness, no! in the head and cars, excruciating pains in almost 
every part of the body, chronic inflammation, cancer and 
ulceration of the stomach, dysentery, erysipelas, eruptions of 
the skin, impuritics and poverty of the blood, scrofula, cough, 
asthma, consumption, dropsy, rheumatism, gout, heartburn, 
nausea and sickness during pregnancy, after eating, or at sea, 
low spirits, spasms, cramps, epileptic fits, spleen, general de- 
bility, inquietuae, sleeplessness, involuntary blushing, pa- 

ysis, tremors, dislike to society, unfitness for study, loss of 
memory, delusions, vertigo, bloud to the head, exhaustion, 
melancholy, groundless fear, indecision, wretchedness, 
thoughts of self-destruction, and many other complaints. It 
is, moreover, the best food for infants and invalids generally, 
as it never turns acid! on the weakest stomach, but imparts a 
healthy relish for lunch and dinner, and restores the faculty 
of digestion, and nervous and muscular enerzy to the most 
enfeebled. llb., 28. 9d.; 2ib., 4s. Gd.; 5ib., 11s; 12ib., 228 ; 
Super-refined, 1!b., 6s.; 21b., lls.; Sib.,22s.; 101b., 33s. The 
101d. and 121d. carriage free on receipt of a post-office order. 
—Barry, Du Barry, and Co., 77, Regent Street, London; Lon- 
don nts, Fortnum, Mason, and Co., purveyors to her Ma- 
jesty, 182, Piccadilly ; and also at 60, Gracechurch Street; 49, 
Bishopsgate Street; 4, Cheapside ; 330 and 451, Strand; 55. 
Charing Cross. 


LAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 


PILLS. Price Is. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 
Mr. W. Courtney, Barton Stacey, Hants, says—“ I 
had resort to your Pills, and within two hours I was quite 
- The use of these Pills ought really to be known all 
over the world.” Among the many discoveries, none have 
conferred such a boon upon suffering humanity as that of 
BLAIR’'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS; they require 
neither attention nor confinement, and are certain to prevent 
the disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Medicine-vendors.—Observe that “ Tnomas 
Paovr, 229, Strand, London,” is impressed upon the Govern- 
ment Stamp. 











ew Kank Buildings, 


| terested commercially in Cod-Liver Oil. 


tions. 

Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. 
money returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD STREET, ‘corner of Newman Street ) Nos. 1, 
2,&3, NEWMAN STREET, and 4 and 5, PERRY'S PLACE. 


The 





DR. DE JONGH'S 


IGHT BROWN COD-LIVER OIL.— 


4 Prepared for Medicinal Use in the Loffoden Isles, Nor- 
way, and put to the test of chemical analysis. Prescribed by 
eminent medical men as the most effectual remedy for CON - 
SUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMA- 
TISM, some DISEASES of the SKIN, RICKETS, INFAN- 
TINE WASTING, G RAL DEBILITY, and all SCRO- 
FULOUS AFFECTIONS, effecting a cure or alleviating suf- 
fering much more rapidly than any other kind. 

TESTIMONIAL FROM THE LATE DR. JONATHAN 

PEREIRA, 
Professor at the University of London, Author of “‘ The Ele- 
ments of Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” &c. &c. 

“My dear Sir—I was very glad to find from you, when I 
had the pleasure of seeing you in London, that you were in- 
It was fitting that 
the author of the best analysis and investigations into the 
properties of this oil should himself be the purveyor of this 
important medicine. 

“I feel, however, some diffidence in venturing to fulfil your 
request by giving you my opinion of the quality of the oil of 
which you gave mea sample , because I know that no one 
can be better, and few so well, acquainted with the physical 
and chemical properties of this medicine as yourself, whom I 
regard as the highest authority on the subject. 

* Tecan, however, have no hesitation about the propriety of 
responding to your application. The oil which you gave me 
was of the very finest quality, whether considered with re- 
ference to its colour, flavour, or chemical properties ; and I am 
satisfied that for medicinal purposes no finer oil can be pro- 
cured. 

“With my best wishes for your success, believe me, my 
dear Sir, to be very faithfully yours, 

(signed) “ JONATHAN Perrina. 
“ Finsbury Square, London, April 16, 1851. 
“To Dr. de Jongh.” 


Sold wHoresate and retart, in bottles, labelled with Dr. 
De Jongh's stamp and signature, by 

ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO, 77, STRAND, LONDON, 
sole Consignees and Agents for the United Kingdom and 
the British Possessions, and may be obtained from respect- 
able Chemists and Druggists in Town and Country, at the 
following prices: 















IMPERIAL MEASURE. 
Half-pints, 2s. 6d. ; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s. 
*.* Four half-pint bottles forwarded, cangtacs pain, to any 


| part of England on receipt of a emittance of Ten Shillings. 


' 


l 


_ rf? aw) 

| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 

PILLS effectually cured a dreadfully sore hand.—Mrs. 
Lyon, of 35, Whitecross Place, Wilson Street, Finsbury 
Square, suffered fearfully from an abscess in the hand, which 
for some months was rendered perfectly useless ; she had the 
best advice of medical men in the neighbourhood, and under. 
went various operations of the lancet without obtaining re- 
lief; after this she tried Holloway'’s Ointment and Pills, 
which in a brief space of time effected an excellent cure, a 
she has now the free use of her hand ; showing in this case 
well as in many thousand others, these invaluable remedies 
are preeminent. Sold by all Vendors of Medicine, and at 
Professor Hotitoway's Establishments, 244, Strand, London, 
and 80, Maiden Lane, New York. 









| the cavity. 





YRELOAR’S COCOA-NUT FIBRE 

WAREHOUSE, 42, Ludgate Hill, London.—Catalogues, 

containing prices of Matting, Door mats, Brushes, Mattresses, 
Netting, Hassocks, &c. free by post.—42, Ludgate Hill. 


JEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—AII the 
best NEW WORKS may be had in succession from MU- 
DIE'S SELECT LIBRARY by every Subscriber of One 
Guinea per annum, and by all First Class Country Subscribers 
of Two Guineas and upwards. Prospectuses may be ob- 
tained on application. Cuanctes Eowaap Mvoie, 510, New 
Oxford Street. 


> » > 
Notic E.—OVER-COATS, CAPES, &e. 

One of the largest Stocks in London of every descrip- 
tion ; first-class garments at lowest charges. Also of Youths’ 
ditto. All made thoroughly impervious to rain, without ex- 
tra charge, or made to order at a day's notice. W. BERDOE, 
96, New Bond Street, and 69, Cornhill (only). 


» r , 

Fe RD’S EUREKA COLOURED 

SHIRTING is now ready, in 200 different patterns. 
Specimens in varied colours sent post free on receipt of six 
stamps. FORD'S COLOURED EUREKA SHIKTs, six for 
27s. Ford's WHITE EUREKAS, best quality, six for 40s.; 
second quality, six for 3ls.; if washed ready for use, 2s. ex- 
tra. Caution—Ford’s Eureka Shirts are Stamped “38, 
Poultry, Lordon,” without which none are genuine. (Cata- 
logues with particulars post free.) Ricuann Foro, 38, Poul- 
try, London. 


» v 

REEDOM FROM COUGH IN TEN 
MINUTES after usc, is insured by DR. LOCOCK’S 
PULMONIC WAFERS.—From the Rey. Cyril Curteis, Ree- 

tory House, Seven Oaks, Kent—* Dear Sir : I have the great 
est pleasure in recommending your Wafers. On Sunday last, 
I was suffering from a cold, when I tried them with the 
most perfect success." Dr. Locock's Pulmonic Wafers give 
instant relief and a rapid cure of asthma, coughs, and all dis- 
orders of the breath and lungs. They have a pleasant taste. 
Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. per box. Sold by all druggists . 


x » . oS ° 
HE TOILET of BEAUTY furnishes 
innumerable proofs of the high estimation in which 
GOWLAND'S LOTION is held by the most distinguished 
possessors of brilliant complexions. This elegant preparation 
comprehends the preservation of the complexion, both from 
the effects of cutancous malady and the operation of variable 
temperature, by refreshing its delicacy and preserving the 
brightest tints with which beauty is adorned. “‘ Robert Shaw, 
London,” is in white letters on the Government stamp, with- 
out which none is genuine. Price 2s. 94. and 5s. €d.; quarts, 
8s. 6d. Sold by perfumers and chemists. 


x ta hy 1) 
] ECAYED TEETH AND TOOTH- 

ACHE.—Patronized by her Majesty the Queen and 
H.R.H. Prince Albert.—Mr. HOWARD'S PATENT WHITE 
SUCCEDANEUM for filling decayed teeth, however large 
It is placed in the tooth in a soft state, without 
any pressure or pain, and in a short time becomes as hard as 
the enamel, lasting many years. Sold by Savory, 220, Re- 
gent Street; Sanger, 150, and Hannay, 63, Oxford Street; 
Butler, 4, Cheapside; Johnstone, 68, Cornhill; and all Che. 
mist and Medicine Vendors in the Kingdom. Price 2s. 6¢4.; 
with full directions for use enclosed. 


I ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazensy 

and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Pish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Wititas Lazensy” 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 

E. Lazensy and Son's ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that peculiar care which has rendered it 
80 justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
&c. and is manufactured only at their old-established Fish 
Sauce Warchouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


























YOCOA, containing, as it does, a farina- 
/ eeous substance and a bland oil, is a most valuable ar- 
ticle of diet. To adapt it, however, to delicate stomachs it 
is essential that the farinaceous substance be perfectly in- 
corporated with the oily, 50 that the one prevents the other 
from separating. Such union cxists in the Cocoa here pre- 
sented. The delightful flavour, in part dependent on the 
oil, is fully developed, and the whole preparation made 
grateful to the weakest digestion. 
JAMES EPPS, HOMCOPATHIC CHEMIST, 
Egyptian Hall, Piceadilly, 
112, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, 
82, Old Broad Street, City. 
In regard to purity, see the Report of the Analytical Sani- 
tary Commission in the * Lancet,” July 5, 1851 


= O FF T E A. 
The REDUCTION of the TEA-DUTY, and the easy 
state of the Tea-market, enable PHILLIPS and COMPANY 
to SELL 
Strong Congou Tea, 2s. &d., 2s. 10d., and 3s 
Rich Souchong Tea, 3s. 2d., 3s. 4d., and 3s, 8d 
The best Assam Pekoe Souchong Tea, 4s. 
Prime Gunpowder Tea, 3s. 8d.,48., and 4s. 4d. 
Best Mohune Gunpowder, 4s. 8d. 
The Best Pearl Gunpowder, 5s. 
Prime Coffees, ls., 1s. 2d., and Is. 3d. 
The best Mocha and the best West India Coffee, 1s. 4d. 
Sugars are supplied at market prices. 

All goods sent carriage free, by our own vans, if within 
eight miles. Teas, Coffees, and Spices, sent carriage free to 
any railway station or market town in England, if to the 
value of 40s. or upwards, by PHILLIPS and COMPANY, 
Tea-merchants, 8, King William Street, City, London. 


HE SUCCESSFUL RESULTS of the 
last half century prove beyond question that ROW- 
LANDS’ MACASSAK OIL possesses peculia nourishing 
powers in the growth, restoration, and improvement of the 
Human Hair. It prevents it from falling off or turning 
y, strengthens weak hair, cleanses it from scurf and dan- 
frig and makes it beautifully soft, curly, and glossy. Its 
operation in cases of baldness is peculiarly active ; as also in 
the growth of the Beard, Whiskers, Eyebrows, and Mus 
tachios. For Children it is especially recommended, as form- 
ing the basis of a beautiful head of hair. Prices 3s. 6d. and 
7s. ; family bottles, (equal to four small,) 10s. 6d.; and double 
that size, 2ls. CAUTION.—On the wrapper of each bottle 
are the words ROWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL, in two lines. 
Sold by A. Rowtanp and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, Lo: don; 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


NO MORE PILLS OR ANY OTHER MEDICINE. 
For indigestion, constipation, diarrhaea, palpitation of the 
heart, flatuleney, distension, acidity, torpidity of the liver, 
cough, asthma, nervousness, biliousness, irritation of the 
kidneys and bladder, rheumatism, gout, despondency, 
spleen, heartburn, &c.—Price 1d.; or 3d. free by post (in 
stamps). Bighty-first Edition. | " . 
HE NATURAL REGENERATOR OF 
THE DIGESTIVE ORGANS, without medicine, 
inconvenience, or expense. This treatise is adapted to 
the eral reader, and contains numerous c ses, prac- 
tically illustrating the restoration of health to th: most 

feeble, delicate, or shattered constitution. 

London: J. Giipert, 49, Paternoster Row; J. Gor- 
pox, 146, Leadenhall St.; and through all Booksellers, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


(Saturday, 











USIC.—Gratis and Pos Free, i.e. 
SPECIMEN PAGES of ROBERT COCKS and 
Co.’s superior and elegant editions of MESSIAH, 
6s. 6d.; The Creation, 4s. 6d. ; Samson, 6s.; Chorister’s 
Handbook, (52 short Anthems,) 8s.; Warren's Psal- 
mody, 312 Psalm and Hymn Tunes, 4 vols, 2s. each, or 
the four in 1 vol. bound, 8s.; Warren’s Chanter’s Hand 
Guide, 373 Cathedral Chants, with the Psalms pointed, 
5s. ; Israel in Egypt, 4s. 6d. ; Judas Maccabeus, 4s. 6d. ; 
and Robert Cocks and Co.’s Handbook of Glees, 
Madrigals, &c. Edited by Joseph Warren, 8s. 


R. MARX’S UNIVERSAL SCHOOL 

of MUSIC. Imperial 8vo. 367 pages, 15s. Per- 

sons desirous of possessing the Last and only Complete 
Edition of this work must be particular in ordering the 
Fifth Edition, which can be published only by the Firm 
of Roserr Cocks and Co. New Burlington Street, 
Music Publishers to the Queen. 


UDAS MACCAB.EUS. The best Edi- 
tion is that Edited by Joun Bisnor, of Chelten- 
ham, viz. ROBERT COCKS and Co.’s STANDARD 
OCTAVO EDITION of JUDAS MACCABZUS, with 
Book of Words complete, imperial 8vo. handsomely 
bound in cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. ; Folio Edition, lis. 
May be had at thedoors of St. Martin’s Hall, or of 
Rosert Cocks and Co. Order Roperr Cocks and Co.’s 
Edition. Specimen pages gratis. 














SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL, 
On Monday, November 20th, will be published, 
TANFORD’S NEW and AUTHENTIC 
MAP of the COUNTRY ROUND SEBASTO- 
POL; including Balaklava, Kamara, Kadikoi, the Bel- 
bek and Chernaya Rivers; showing also the Positions 
of the Allied Camps, the Allied and Russian Batteries, 
Forts, &c. with number of guns; the Position of the 
Turkish and other Redoubts; the Head-Quarters of 
Lord Raglan and General Canrobert, &c. &c. Price, 
in 1 large Sheet, coloured, 2s.; per post, 2s.6d. Case, 
4s. Gd.; per post, 5s. 
London: Epwarp StTanrorp, Wholesale and Retail 
Mapseller, 6, Charing Cross. 


HE SIEGE OF SEVASTOPOL. By 

Captain M. A. Broputru, R.A. Sketched from the 
new 32-pound Battery above the left-hand Picket, 22d 
October 1854. ni 

This day is publisked a Lithograph, in two Tints, 
by E. Watxker, from the above Sketch; size 16 by 14 
inches. Plain, 3s.; Coloured, 6s. 

Pavt and Dominic Cotyacut and Co. 13 and 1, Pall 
Mall East, Publishers to her Majesty; and E. Stan- 
rorp, 6, Charing Cross. 

Also, in the same style, the TOWN and the HAR- 
BOUR of BALAKLAVA, Sketched by Lieut. Monra- 
eve O’Rertty, from the Camp of the Ninety-third 
Highlanders ; size 20 by 13 inches, Price 5s. Coloured ; 
8s. in two Tints. 








HE SEAT OF WAR IN THE} 
EAST 


TEAST. 

Mr. WILLIAM SIMPSON, whose works have been 
for so long a period favourably known to the Public, is 
now with our Forces making Sketches of the Places 
and Occurrences arising from the WAR in the CRI- 


The extreme importance of procuring Authentic 
Representations of Events destined to form one of the 
most striking pages in the annals of England and 
France, induced Mr. Simpson to enter upon his arduous 
undertaking, in the prosecution of which he received 
most invaluable assistance by letters of introduction to 
our Ambassadors and Military and Naval Commanders 
from the most influential personages in the realm. 

Mr. Simpson’s Sketches will be lithographed by Messrs. 
Day and Son. It is proposed to issuea series of about 
32 Plates, in 8 Parts; each Part, price 12s. containing 
four subjects; size, 15 in. by 11 in. or Coloured to 
imitate the Drawings, each Part 1/. 

The First Part will consist of Illustrations of the 
Siege of Sevastopol, and will be published early in De- 
cember, 

Those incidents which from their nature demand 


more space, will be executed on the important scale of | 


32 in. by 16 in. and printed on paper 38 in. by 22 in.: 
they will not exceed 8 in number. Price 7s. 6d.; or 
Coloured, 12s. each. 

Published by Pavt and Dominic Cotnacut and Co. 
Publishers to her Majesty, 13 and 14, Pall Mall East; 
and Lonoman and Co. Paternoster Row. 


I ER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 

AND HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE 
ALBERT having authorized the issue of a limited 
number of Proofs on India Paper (to be issued to Sub- 
scribers only) of Engravings from Pictures by Ancient 
and Modern Masters, in their private Collections at 
Windsor Castle, Buckingham Palace, and Osborne, the 
Editor has the honour to announce that the First Part 
will be issued on the Ist December, as 

“THE ROYAL GALLERY OF ART,” 
and that it will be continued Monthly. 

The conditions of publication are as follows—1st. 
The Plates to be engraved in line, and each impression 
to be a Proof on India Paper. 2d. The steel to be cut 
down and the writing altered, after the Subscribers’ 
Copies have been taken, so as to secure a certainty that 
every proof shall be a Subscribers’ Copy, which, by be- 
coming scarce, shall increase in value. 3d. Every En- 
graving, previously to printing, shall be ‘‘ approved,” 
either by the Painter, or (in cases of deceased masters) 
by Thomas Uwins, Esq. R.A. Surveyor of Pictures in 
Ordinary to her Majesty ; it will also receive the ap- 
proval of his Royal Highness Prince Albert; and with- 
out such approvals no Plate will be issued. 4th. The 
prices of the three classes of Proofs to Subscribers 
shall be as follows : 

Har Grayp Eacte; Royal Artists’ Proofs 
Se of which 100 only will be printed 
Oat Ee aneaneuses 33 0 
ALF CoLumbirr: Unlettered Proofs (India), 
of which 100 only will be printed (in Port- 





NTA IG erp tae - lll 6 
Letrerep Proors (India), issued in bound 
eR FT ae RE 012 0 


The work will be published by Messrs. P. and D. 
Cotnacui and Co. Pall Mall East, and Tuomas AGNEw 
and Sons, Manchester, Communications (or Sub- 
scribers’ Names) may be made to the Editor, 8. C. 
Hatt, Esq. F’.S.A. 4, Lancaster Place, Strand, 





JAMES MADDEN, 


8, LEADENHALL STREET. 


Now way - : om 8vo. price 12s, 
THE WAR: WHO’S TO 
BLAME ? 


Being a COMPLETE ANALYSIS of the whole DI- 
PLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE regarding the 
EASTERN QUESTION; and showing, from these 
and other authentic sources, the Causes which have 
produced the present War. 
By JAMES MACQUEEN, Esq. F.R.G.S. 
Author of “ Geography of Africa,” &e. 





LATELY PUBLISHED, 


In 2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s. 
ISLAMISM: ITS RISE AND 
ITS PROGRESS ; 


Or the PRESENT and the PAST CONDITION of 
the TURKS, 
By F. A. NEALE, 
Author of “ Eight Years in Syria.” 

* This is one of the best books which Mr. Neale has 
ever written. Even Washington Irving’s ‘ Mahomet 
and his Successors’ cannot eclipse Mr. Neale’s very 
clever history. There is no portion of these volumes 
which will not thoroughly repay a perusal.”— Bell's 
at Messenger. 

“The author’s knowledge of Arab character and 
manners enables him to impart reality to many of his 
passages, and as a general survey of Turkish history 
is faithful in spirit and animated in style.”— Press. 


Ready, the Second Edition, price 7s. 6d. 
THE THISTLE AND THE 
CEDAR OF LEBANON. 


By HABEEB RISK ALLAH, EFFENDI. 


“One of the most delightful books on the East that 
we have read.” — Standard. 
** Often as Syria and its inhabitants have been de- 


| 


scribed by English travellers, strangers and pilgrims in | 


the land, we have now, for the first time, a more vivid 
picture drawn by the graphic pencil of a native artist, 
and marked by the simplicity of truth. Both the Syrian 
and the English scenes possess the charm of novelty in 
manner, style, aud feeling.” — Times, 





In 3 vols. 8vo. 37. 7s. 
BOPP’S COMPARATIVE 
GRAMMAR. 


Translated by Professor EASTWICK, and Edited by 
Professor H. H. WILSON, 


(The Seconp Eprtton of Vol. I. is now ready, and may 
be had separately.) 

** Bopp has created a new epoch in the science of 
comparative philology.”— Edinburgh Review. 

“I find your toomniation very clear, and a true and 
exact rendering of the sense of the original.”—Profes- 
sor Borr. 

**I have frequently compared your translation with 
the original, and I am certain there are few books so 
carefully translated into English as this.”—Professor 
Max MULLER. mn 


NOW READY 
In 1 vol. 8vo. 300 pages, price l4s, 


TURKISH GRAMMAR, 
READING-BOOK, AND 
VOCABULARY. 


By WILLIAM BURCKHARDT BARKER, Esq. 
M.R.A.S, 


Oriental Interpreter, Professor of Arabic, Turkish, 
Persian, and Hindostanee, at Eton. 


“Ici M. Barker s’est élevé plus haut; on dirait qu'il 
a voulu essayer d’abord son habileté pédagogique par 
le petit traité que je viens d’indiquer, avant d’entre- 
prendre cet autre travail plus savant et plus développé, 
qu'ila dédié au célébre Rawlinson, dont le nom est 
une garantie pour l’auteur A l’égard du public. On 
trouve dans ce second ouvrage, comme dans le premier 
travail, précision et clarté quant A la théorie ; attrait et 
intérét quant A ce qui tient A la pratique. Ainsi, dans 
beaucoup de grammaires, on donne une série de dia- 
logues tellement fastidieux qu’il est impossible d’en 
supporter la lecture, Ici on ades dialogues insérés 
dans un intérs;ant recueil d’anecdotes, dont tous les 
mots, reproduits d’ailleurs dans un vocabulaire spécial, 
sont accompagnés de leur traduction littérale inter- 
linéaire, avec de notes grammaticales et des renvois au 
corps de l’ouvrage. Le héros de ces anecdotes est 
Khoja Nasr-il-din, éffendi, célébre par ses bon-mots et 
immortalisé par Andersen dans son * Der kleine Klaus 
und der grosse Klaus.’ Ce que dit M. Barker sur la 
maniére de s’exercer a faire des themes, au moyen de 
ces dialogues et du premier chapitre de l’évangile de 
saint Jean qu’il a aussi donné, est trés judicieux. Pour 
une langue vivante, qu’on est obligé de parler et d’écrire, 
il faut, en effet, s’appliquer non seulement A faire ce 
qu’on appelle des versions, mais des thémes, et ce der- 
nier exercise est de la plus grande importance.”—Gar- 
CIN DE Tassy, 





JAMES MADDEN, 8, Leadenhall Street. 





HE HUNDREDTH NUMBER OF 
DIOGENES will be published i 
a.anenen pu Tomorrow, price 
Epwarp Sxetron, 69, Fleet Street, 
This day, feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
ee AND SONGS. By F. T. Par. 
GRAVE, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 











This day, Second Edition, revised, 73, 
AUTIONS FOR THE TIMES. Edited 
by the Archbishop of Dublin. 
London: Joux W. Parker and Sox, West Strand, 

THE ONLY LIBRARY EDITION. 

A New Edition, in 10 vols. 8vo. price 4. cloth, 
UME AND SMOLLETT’S HISTORY 

OF ENGLAND. 

London: Lonoman and Co.; and the other Proprietors, 








Illustrated, price ls. 
HE FRANKLIN EXPEDITION, from 


the Commencement to the Close. By Dr, Kixc, 


Joux Cuvrenitt, 11, New Burlington Street, 


B° RKE’S WORKS and CORRESPOND- 
ENCE, the only complete and genuine Edition 
has been recently published, elegantly printed, in 8 vols. 
8vo. (containing the whole of the Contents of the fore 
mer Edition in 20 vols.) Price 41. 4s. 
Ivinctons, Waterloo Place. 


Next week will be published, 
HE RURAL ECONOMY OF ENG.- 
LAND, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND. By 
Leonce pe Laverone. Translated from the French 
with Notes by a Scottish Farmer. In 8vo. price 12s, ’ 
WriiuraM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London, 


This day is published, in post 8vo. 1s. 

LATO AS READ IN ENGLISH BY 

AN ENGLISH MAN: being an Address to some 

Friends. 
London: Joun Cuapman, 8, King William Street, 
Strand. 
On the 22d inst. will be } iblishe dj, in a hand folio 
vol. price 12s. containing upwards of 600 Wood En- 


gravings, 
ICTURES of LIFE and CHARAC- 
TER, from the COLLECTION of Mr. PUNCH. 
By Jonn Leecn. 
Brapsvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


THE CORN-TRADE. - 


In 1 vol. price 6s. 
N ESSAY ON THE CORN-TRADE. 
By R. Torrens, Esq. F.R.S. 
Also, by the same Author, 
PRODUCTION of WEALTH. Price 6s. 


And 
OPERATION of the BANK CHARTER ACT. 
Price 4s. 6d. 

London: Lonemay, Browy, Greey, and LonemAns. 














Just published, New and Improved Edition, price 1s, 


HE CURABILITY OF CONSUMP- 


TION. Beinga Series of Papers, presenting the most 
prominent and important Practical Points in the Treat- 
ment of the Disease. By F. H. Ramaper, M.D. Fellow 
of the College of Physicians, and late Senior Physician 
to the Royal Infirmary for Diseases of the Chest, Xc. 

Also, by the same Author, price 10s. 6d. 
A TREATISE on ASTHMA and DISEASES of the 
HEART. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, and Lonemans, 




















Now ready, feap. 8vo. priee 3s. 6d. cloth, 
RITISH ELOQUENCE 
Literary Addresses delivered at various 
Institutions by 
Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. Sir Robert Peel. 
Lord Brougham. Dr. Lyon Playfair, C.B. 
Thomas Campbell. Lord John Russel!, M.P. 
Richard Cobden, M.P. Principal Scott, M.A. 
T. B. Macaulay, M.P. Sir James Stephen, LL.D. 
Professor Masson. Professor Wilson. 
London and Glasgow: Ricuarp Grirrtn and Co. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. the Second 
Edition of 
ONGS OF THE PRESENT. By Ar- 
cuer Gurney, Author of *‘ King Charles the 
First,” “‘ Spring,” &c. 

“A faithful child of nature, Archer Gurney has 
tracked the steps and watched the looks and learnt the 
lore and acquired the language of the ‘ Magna Mater.’ 
Well do we remember the exulting admiration with 
which we first hailed the appearance of a great poet.” 
—English Review, No. XXXIII. 

London: CrarKe and Berton, 148, Fleet Street. 


Just published, in 2 vols. 2ls. bound, 
OME LIFE IN RUSSIA. Bya 
Russian Noble. Revised by the Editor of “ Re- 
velations of Siberia.” ° 
‘This work, while purporting to furnish us with the 
curious and extraordinary incidents in the career of a 
Russian employé, gives also a very interesting and 
— account of the manners and customs of the 
ussian people. The most interesting and amusing 
parts of the work will be found to be those interior 
scenes in the houses of the wealthy and middle classes 
of Russia upon which we have but scanty information. 
— Observer. 
Hvrsr and Buackrtt, Publishers, Successors to 
Henry Coinurn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





Now ready, price 6s. tam 
N'ORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. 
i XLIII. 
ConrTENTS : 
The Wonders of the Shore. 
J a Edneation in Scotland. ’ 
Milman’s History of Latin Christianity. 
The Insoluble Problem. 
Kaye’s Life of Lord Metcalfe. - 
Sir H. Holland on Mental Physiology, Electro- 
biology, &c. we 
. Annotated Edition of English Poets—William 
Cowper. 
8. Progress and Prospects of the War. 
Edinburgh: W. P. Kexyyepy. London: Hamittox, 
Avams, and Co, Dublin: J. M‘GLAsMAN. 
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NEW BOOK FOR BOYs. 

In a few days, feap. 5s. cloth, 
ISTORY FOR BOYS; or Annals of 
the Nations of Modern Europe. By J. G. Epoar, 
Author of “The Boyhood of Great Men.” With Il- 


tions. 
— Davin Boeve, Fleet Street. 








HEATH’S KEEPSAKE FOR 1855. 
Now ready, price 21s. elegantly bound, 


HE KEEPSAKE for 1855. Edited by 

Miss Power. With beautifully-finished Engrav- 

ings from Drawings by the first Artists, Engraved | 

under the Superintendence of Mr. F. A. Heath. 
Davin Bocur, Fleet Street. 


~Now.ready, crown 8vo. handsomely bound, 12s. ; 
morocco, 21s. 

ONGFELLOW’S GOLDEN LEGEND 

New and Revised Edition, with Notes, and 50 | 
Engravings on Wood from Drawings by Birket Foster 

Jane E. Hay; uniform with the same Artist's | 
Evangeline,” Xe. | 
Davip Bocur, Fleet Street. 





NEW BOY’S BOOK, BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE BOY HUNTERS.’ 
Nearly ready, feap. 7s. cloth, 
HE FOREST EXILES; or the Perils | 
of a Peruvian Family amid the Wilds of the | 
Amazon. By Capt. Mayne Rem. With 12 Illus- 
trations. 
Davin Boove, Fleet Street. 


THE BOOK OF BE AUTY FOR "1855. 
Now ready, ina — cx ~am ; with coloured 
ates, 2 

HE COUR T ALBU M; or Book of 
Beauty for 1855. A Series of Charming Portraits 

of the Young Female Nobility, Beautifully Engraved 
from Drawings by the best Artists; with Biographical 

and Historical Memoirs 

Davip Boovr, Fleet Street. | 


NEW BOY’ S BOOK, BY HE co M AYHE we 
Just re ady, feap. 6s. clo 
HE STORY OF THE  PEASANT- 
BOY PHILOSOPHER, Founded on the early 
life of Ferguson, the Shepherd-boy Astronomer; and 
intended to show how a poor lad became acquainted 
with the principles of Natural Science. By Henry 
Maynew, Author of ‘* London Labour and the London 
Poor,” Ke. With numerous Illustrations. 
Davin Bocur, Fleet Street. 








ow ready, = Svo. 78. 6d. cloth, | 
ATIRE AND SATIRISTS. By James 
‘ Hannay. Horace and Juvenal—Erasmus, Sir 
David Lindsay, and George Buchanan— Boileau, But- 
ler, and Dryden—Swift, Pope, and Churchill—Burns 
Byron, Moore, &c. | 
** Full of acute and genial appreciation of the men | 
who are brought under review, and of brilliant sallies 
which rouse the reader’s attention, and give tone to | 
Mr. Hannay’s writings. The book is one which can 
be read with pleasure.” — Spectator. 
Davin Boo ur, Fleet Street. 


M* AYR. THACKERAY'S NEW CHRIST- 
MAS BOOK, 
“THE ROSE AND THE RING,” 
With 58 Cuts by the Author, price 5s. 
Will be ready on Saturday, December 9th. | 
London: Smrrn, Exper, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 





Now ready, in Svo. price 12s. cloth, 
\ MANUAL of MERCANTILE LAW. | 
i By Leone Levi, Esq. F.S.S. 
Author of ** The Commercial Law of the World.” 


This work treats of the following subjects, in a clear 
and familiar manner, for the use of Merchants and 
Men of Business : 

Progress of Commerce. 

Exports of England, America, and France. 
International Commercial Law. 

Laws affecting Merchants, British and Foreign. 
Law of Patents. 

Law of Copyright. 

Rights of Belligerents and Neutrals, 


Mercantile Contracts. 


Right of Search, Capture, and Blockade. } 
| 


Liabilities and Rights of Partners. 





Law of Partnership. | 


Trading and Chartered Companies. 

Joint Stock Companies’ Act. 

Mining and Insurance Companies. 

Bank and Banking Companies. 

Partnership en Commandité. 

Bills of Exchange. 

Checks. . 
London: Smrru, Evper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. cloth. 
four YEARS AT THE COURT OF | 
HENRY VIII. 

Being the Despatches of SepasTiAN GUISTINIAN, 


Translated from the Italian, by Rawpon Brown. 

“ The reports of the Venetian Envoys are models of 
diplomatic writing, and contain shrewd and ample 
accounts of the countries in which they are written. 
We seem to become their contemporaries while read- 
ing their minute and lively narratives of the intrigues 
and events among which they moved.”— Westminster 
Review. 


Venetian Ambassador to England. 
| 
| 


London: Suir, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


| ** Henry’s First Latin Book.” 7s. 6d. 





On Tuesday, price 10s. 6d. 


THE QUIET HEART. 


By the Author of “ Katie Stewart.” 


ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN “ BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE.” 
W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, price 2s. Part 1. of an 


TLA 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
, T , a I T ) , 
TILE HISTOR Y OF EUROPE, 
FROM THE FALL OF NAPOLEON TO THE ACCESSION OF LOUIS NAPOLEON, 
Constructed, under the direction of Sir Ancu1BaLp Auison, Bart. 
By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. 
Geographer to the Queen, Edinburgh. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh aad London. 


BOOKS ON RUSSIA AND THE WAR. 
Just Published. 
1. 


The CRIMEA, the BLACK SEA, and the BALTIC; inelud- 


ing an Account of Sebastopol. By Cuantes Henny Scorr. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





OUR CAMP IN TURKEY, and the WAY TO IT. By Mrs. 
Youne, Author of “Cutch,”’ and “ Western India.” Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. [On Monday. 


3. 
The SECRET HISTORY of the COURT and GOVERNMENT 


of RUSSIA. By J. H. Scunrrziter. Second Edition, 2 vols. 16s. 


4. 
The FRONTIER LANDS of the CHRISTIAN and the TURK. 


| By a British Resident of Twenty Years in the East. Third Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 


ANADOL; the Last Home of the Faithful. By the Au- 
thor of ** The Frontier Lands.” 8yo, 12s, 
6. 
The CZAR, HIS COURT and PEOPLE. By J. MAXWELL. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, With Portrait of the Emperor Nicholas. 2s. 6d 


RUSSIA and the RUSSIANS. By J. W. Cote. Foolscap 8vo. 


2s. 6d. 


8. 
The LAST DAYS of the EMPEROR ALEXANDER, and the 
FIRST DAYS of the EMPEROR NICHOLAS. By Dr. Roperr Les, M.D. F.R.S. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





3s. | CANON WORDSWORTH ON RELIGIOUS 
«* MEDICAL TE STIMON YY AND . . geet oy 98 Wetame of 
EVIDENCE in CASES of LUNACY : Croonian ow ready, in Sve. price A apelin: 
Lectures delivered before the Royal College of Physi- ( CC ASION AL SERMONS, preached in 
cians. With an Essay on the Conditions of Mental Westminster Abbey. By Cur. Worvsworrtn, 
Soundness, by Tnomas Mayo, M.D. F.R.S. Fellow of D.D. Canon of Westminster. 
the Royal College of Physicians, late Fellow of Oriel | Contents: On National Sins, Judgments, and Duties 
College, Oxford. —Census of Religious Worship—The Episcopate ; and 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. | on Additional Sees — The Diaconate; and on day 
TWN PT Agency—Tithes, Endowments, and Maintenance of the 
Relics ty xa TYMPANE ICAL MEM-~ Clergy — On Church-rates—On Divorce - Restoration 
Just published, Second Edition, Is. with Wood-cuts, of Holy OR ee eee 
( BSEe USE OF AN ARTIFICIAL Of whom may be had, any of the former Volumes. 
2MBRANA TYMPANI, in Cases of Deaf- . tne a ANNA” 
ness dependent on the Loss of the Natural Organ. By DODSLEY’S AND RIVINGTON" 8S ANNUAL 
Josernu Toynner, F.R.S. F.R.C.S. Aural Surgeon to 


This day, feap. 8vo. 























‘ : . : . lished, in 8vo. 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Consulting Aural Surgeon to the ¥ NUAL RE Nip - 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, Lecturer on Aural HE ANNUAL REGISTER; or a View 
Surgery at St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School. of the History and Politics of the Year 1853, 
Joun Cuvrcaitt, 11, New Burlington Street, London. Rivingtons; Longman and Co.; J. M. Richardson; 
7 Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; Houlston and 
“ARNOLD'S aye OND HE — BOOK. Stoneman; G. Lawford; Cowie and Co.; Capes and 
mo. pric Son; Smith, Elder, and Co.; H. Washbourne; H. G. 


i SECOND HE BRE W BOOK: Bohn ; J. Bumpus; Waller and Son; J. Thomas; L. 
containing the Book of Genesis, with Syntax, | Booth; W. J. Cleaver; Upham and Beet; G. Rout- 
Vocabulary, and Grammatical Commentary. By the | ledge and Co.; J. Green; G. Willis; and W. Heath. 


late Rev. T. K. Annoip, M.A. Rector of Lyndon, and *,* The complete Series of Volumes containing he- 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and Majesty’ s Reign may always be had (by new sub 
the Rev. H. Browne, M.A. Canon of Chichester. scribers or others), or any single Volume since 1837. 





Rivinotons, Waterloo Place. 
, » to NEW WORK BY SAMUEL SHARPE, ESQ. 
Of whom may be had, Just published, price 5s. cloth, 
THE FIRST HEBREW BOOK; on the Plan of ISTORIC NOTES on the BOOKS of 
Hl the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS. By 
———_—_————— - Samvet Suarre, Esq. 
“CONTINU ATION OF ALISON’S HISTORY OF By the same Author, 
EUROPE. 1. HISTORY of EGYPT, from the Earliest Times 
‘T! E HISTORY OF EUROPE FROM | toning vos bro price ids, clothe, 
THE FALL OF NAPOLEON TO THE AC- CAI -~ : , 
CESSION OF LOUIS — EON, By Sir Arcut- mt. — LARY of BOVE on Syne 
SA AA, Sa EE oe 3. EGYPTIAN INSCRIPTIONS, from the British 
Vols. I. to III. are publishe 4, in demy 8vo, price 15s. | Museum and other Sources. 120 Plates, in folio, price 
each, uniform with the Library Edition of the Author’s | 3/7. jos. 





A KEY to this work is just published, price 3s. 6d. 


| previous History. 4. EGYPTIAN INSCRIPTIONS, from the British 


Vol. III. contains~ Asia Minor, Greece, Turkey, in | Museum and other Sources. Second Series. 72 Plates, 
1821—The Greek Revolution, Battle of Navarino, and | in folio, price 30s. 
Establishment of Greek Independence—The War be- 5. The CHRONOLOGY and GEOGRAPHY of 
tween Russia and Turkey, 1827-1829—France to the | ANCIENT EGYPT. Price 3s. cloth. 
Revolution of 1830— Domestic History of England to 6. The NEW TESTAMENT, Translated from Gries- 
the Monetary Crisis of 1825, &c. bach’s Text. Second Edition, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

W. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 


LIST OF FORTHCOMING 


WORKS. 








1 


HANDBOOK for YOUNG PAINTERS. By 


C. R. Lesuiz, R.A. With Illustrations. Post Svo. 
2 


The RUSSIANS at HOME. Described by an 


English Lady Twelve Years Resident in Russia, and domesticated in a family 
of high rank. Post 8vo. 


3. 
HISTORY of the ENGLISH POOR-LAW: 
in connexion with the Condition of the People. By Sir Georce Nicuotts, 


2 vols. 8vo. 
4 


A JOURNEY THROUGH ALBANTA, and 
other Provinces of Turkey in Europe and Asia, to Constantinople, 1809-"10. 
By Lord Broveuton. A New and Revised Edition. 8vo. 


5 


POLYNESIAN MYTHOLOGY, and Ancient 


Traditional History of the New Zealand Race. By Sir GeorGe Grey, late 
Governor of New Zealand. Post 8vo. 


6 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of CANTER- 
BURY. The Landing of Augustine—The Murder of Becket—The Black 
Prince. By Rev. A. P. SrantEy. 8vo. 


7 


A THOUSAND LEAGUES AMONG the 


SNOWY ANDES. Including Chili, Bolivia, and Peru, the Rivers Amazon 
oa -~ By J. A. Luoyp, late H. M. Chargé d’ Affaires to Bolivia. With 
ap. 8vo, 


8. 
GROTE’S HISTORY of GREECE. 


and concluding Volume. 8vo. 


Twelfth 


9. 


LETTERS on TURKEY. Describing the 
Empire and its Inhabitants—the Moslems, Greeks, Armenians, &c. By M. 
A. Unrcrni. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


10. 

JOHNSON’S LIVES of the POETS. Edited, 
with Corrective and Explanatory Notes, by Prrer CunnincHam, F.S.A. 
Third and concluding Volume. 8vo. 

ll, 
The ART of TRAVEL; or Hints on the Shifts 


aud Contrivances available in Wild Countries. By Francis Gatton, Author 
of “Travels in South Africa.” Post 8vo. 


12. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES to the CORINTHI- 


ANS. With Critical Notes and Dissertations, &c. By Rev. A. P. STANLEY. 
2 vols. 8vo. 
13. 


The MONASTERY and the MOUNTAIN 
CHURCH. A Story-Book for Children, by the Author of ‘Sunlight 
through the Mist.” ith Wood-cuts. 16mo. 


14 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of ITALIAN 


PAINTERS. By a Lady. Edited by Ratrn N. Wornvem. Tost 8vo. 
15. 


A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Dr. 


Wa. Smirn. 1 vol. Medium 8vo. 
16. 


A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DICTION- 


ARY. By Dr. WM. Sarr. Crown 8vo. 





A SCHOOL HISTORY of ROME. By Heyny 
G. Lippert, M.A. Head Master of Westminster School. With Wood-cuts, 
Post 8vo. 
18. 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER: a View of the 
Productive Forces of Modern Society, and the Results of Labour, Capital, 
and Skill. By Cuartes Knicur. Wood-cuts. Feap. 8vo. 


19. 


The WORKS of Dr. THOMAS YOUNG, in- 
cluding his Scientific Memoirs, &c. Edited, with a Memoir of his Life, by 
Dean Peacock. 4 vols. 8vo. 


20. 


The ORIGIN and PROGRESS of the IN- 
VENTIONS of JAMES WATT, Illustrated by his Correspondence with his 
Friends, By J. P. Mumueap, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. Plates. 4to. 


21. 


A MANUAL of ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY. 


By Sir Cuantes Lyet1, F.RS. Fifth and revised Edition, with 500 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 


29 
22. 


KUGLER’S HANDBOOK to the ITALIAN 
SCHOOLS of PAINTING. By Sir Cuantes Easttaxe. Third Edition. 
With 100 Wood-cuts. 2 vols, Crown 8vo. 


23. 
A TREATISE on IMPROVED GUNNERY. 
By Sir Howarp Dovetas. Fourth and revised Edition. Plates. 8vo. 
24. 
Lord HERVEY’S MEMOIRS of the COURT 


of GEORGE II. Edited by the Right Hon. J. W. Croker. New Edition. 
Portrait. 2 vols. Svo. 


25 


HISTORY of SPANISH LITERATURE. By 


Grorce Ticknor. New and Cheaper Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 


26. ~ 


ATHENS and ATTICA. 


wortn, D.D, Third and Cheaper Edition. 


By Rev. C. Worps- 
With Wood-cuts. Crown 8vo, 
27. 

MEMOIRS of Sir FOWELL BUXTON. By 
his Son. Fifth Library Edition. Portrait. 8vo. 
28. 
KING EDWARD SIXTH’S FIRST LATIN 
BOOK. The Accidence, Syntax, and Prosody. Cheap Edition for the Lower 


Classes. 12mo. 
29. 


HUNGARY and TRANSYLVANIA. Their 


Social, Political, and Economical Condition. By Jonn Pacer. Third and 
Cheaper Edition. With Wood-cuts. 2vols, 8vo. 


30. 
NOTES FROM LIFE. By Henny Tayzor. 
Fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo. (‘‘ Murray’s Railway Reading.”’) 
$1. 


HANDBOOK of CHURCH and STATE. 


Being an Historical Account of the Duties and Powers of the Principal Au- 
thorities of the United Kingdom. New and Revised Edition. Post 8vo. 


32. 


The LION-HUNTER in SOUTH AFRICA. 


By R. Gorpon Cumminc. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. With Wood-cuts. 
2vols. Post 8vo. 
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BOOKS. 


PROFESSOR RICKARDS ON POPULATION AND CAPITAL.* 
Or these ten lectures by the Oxford Professor of Political Economy 
nine are devoted to Population ; the object of the lecturer being to 
disprove the theory of Malthus, “that population has a constant 
tendency to increase beyond the means of subsistence.” His first 
argument is scholastic. The word “tendency,” he says, as re- 

rds population, is used in a possible or abstract sense, meaning 
the result that would ensue if no impediments were placed in the 
way ; while as applied to the increase of subsistence, the actually 
attainable in practice is spoken of. The second argument is founded 
on analogy and observation. We find the principle of fecundity 
throughout the whole animal creation everywhere vigorous, every- 
where regulated with the nicest exactness, to proportion the num- 
bers to their position in the scale of creation. If we look to do- 
mestic animals serving for the food of man, we find domesticity 
increases their fecundity. The increase of vegetable productions 
proceeds [sometimes] in a still more rapid ratio than that of do- 
mestic animals: all are vastly superior in fecundity to man, who 
is among the slowest of animals in reproducing his species. An 
historical survey rapidly touches upon the wars, pestilences, and 
famines, which have desolated Europe since the fall of the Roman 
Empire; and reviews the progress of mankind, which the lecturer 
truly declares to be very considerable. He discusses at length 
such industrial topics as the increased returns to labour that spring 
from agricultural improvements, the use of machinery, increased 
skill in the labourers, facilitated locomotion, and the means which 
a large population, and only a large population, furnish to execute 
certain large undertakings, or bring each particular craft to a 
high state of perfection. Modern statistics are adduced to aid this 
line of reasoning, and are used to show the great increase of 
wealth and commodities, and the superior condition of a popula- 
tion which has increased in a greater ratio than at any other 
period of the world’s history. Finally, Professor Rickards hole in 
the conclusion, that so far from population pressing upon subsist- 
ence, the fact is the other way, subsistence increasing faster than 
people. Exceptions arising from impolitic stimulus and evil insti- 
tutions are of course allowed,—as the case of Ireland. There are 
also other arguments; but as they belong rather to theology than 
political economy, they need not be noticed here, especially as they 
are not of a leading or very conclusive kind. 

There has been much talk of “exact science” in connexion with 

olitical economy; and most of the economists since Adam Smith 
in been too prone to put forth a pure principle as if it were a 
mathematical truth; whereas it never actually exists in nature 
save in connexion with other principles, which modify it more or 
less, and may sometimes all but suspend its action. The Ricardo 
theory of agricultural rent is an example. Such rent perhaps 
never exists, or if it does it cannot be detected: the principle of 
diminishing returns to industry, on which it is founded, may be 
modified by innumerable improvements; but we believe it domi- 
nates in the long run, and is a main cause of the decline of na- 
tions. Malthus did not belong to this rigid school; nor do we 
think he is chargeable with scholastic error in the statement of his 
+ md principle. He might, and in the outset certainly did, as 

e himself admits, overstate his case in the illustrations and argu- 
ments, as well as in the urgency of manner. Extreme statement 
does not, however, destroy the truth of a principle, though it may 
exaggerate effects. We believe the law of population to which 
Malthus first directed a systematic attention to be founded in 
truth: indeed, the refutation attempted in these lectures does not 
shake if it does not confirm the law. 

Professor Rickards’s argument from analogy supports the Mal- 
thusian doctrine of checks. The fecundity of animals is reduced 
by animal war. The vast and wonderful shoal of herrings is ac- 
companied by shoals of enemies, which unceasingly prey upon it. 
If by accident they did not sufficiently thin the numbers, want of 
food, the famine and pestilence of Malthus, would reduce the 
fishy ranks till they ceased to press against the means of sub- 
sistence. The notion of Sadler, introduced with too much defer- 
ence—that wild animals are a Providential provision—is for the 
purpose of large argument quite untrue. Everybody knows that 
they diminish in numbers, or forsake their haunts, as population 
and cultivation increase, till they become extinct, if they cannot 
emigrate or change their grounds. In speaking of the fecundity 
of the lesser domestic animals—as swine and rabbits—the lecturer 
overlooks the fact that they are only maintained from the earth, 
that is from vegetables; and though part may be refuse, animal 
food is altogether more expensive, will support a less number 
than vegetable food,—if it were desirable, which it obviously is 

* Population and Capital; being a Course of Lectures delivered before the Uni- 


versity of Oxford, in 1853-54. By George R. Rickards, M.A., Professor of Political 
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not, that people should live upon the cheapest nourishment. The 
ower of increase in vegetables is very slightly touched upon by 

r. Rickards ; though their practical increase in different countries 
under different modes of agriculture would be a very interesting 
subject. When, however, he adduces an experiment with a single 
grain tried by a botanist in the Botanical Garden at Cambridge, to 
prove the fecundity of wheat, he falls into a greater logical error 
than he charges upon Malthus. In deducing his law of the pos- 
sible increase of mankind, Malthus did not take a particular family 
under particular circumstances, but the whole of the United States. 

The historical argument is the reverse of conclusive. That the 
condition of the mass of men has advanced since the fall of the 
Roman Empire is true, and it is a hopeful truth; but it has been 
after a fearful struggle. Modern experience shows that pestilence 
and famine may be greatly controlled; and though the devasta- 
tions in the middle ages from those causes may not be wholly 
chargeable upon insufficient food, that was a principal cause. Mr. 
Rickards properly and very well points attention to the fact that 
war destroys capital as well as people. Still, it spreads knowledge, 
and readiness of hand—often excites energy. Upon the whole, it 
may be affirmed that after most of the historical devastations from 
war, famine, or disease, society could take a new start, with all its 
previous advantages of industrial means, and more elbow-room— 
a wider field for industry. In our immediate day, Ireland, whe- 
ther an exceptional case or not, is a striking example of popula- 
tion unduly pressing against subsistence, and of the fearful check 
which Nature in such cases brings into play. 

The economical arguments derived from the fact of increasing 
supplies in return to scientific, social, and industrial improve- 
ments, are cheering, but do little more than meet a qualification 
of Malthus himself. Very cheerful-looking are the statistics as 
regards England. 

‘*Mr. Malthus, and the disciples of his school, unite in representing the 
supposed pressure of population against food as increasing in intensity in di- 
rect proportion to the populousness of a community. Let us, therefore, ex- 
amine the circumstances of that country in which the inhabitants are 
crowded most closely together upon its surface—and that is our own, Ac- 
cording to the estimate of Humboldt, the proportions of inhabitants to the 
square league in several of the principal divisions of the World are as follows : 





United States 58 Holland -.. 1330 
Russia in Europe 345 Germany ...... 1432 
France and Corsi 1790 





British India .. SE kta ktensasntuds 1967 
Bs caanseeensccsvusssncunce 1172 British Islands . 
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“ England, therefore, is the country in which, according to the theory in 
question, the pressure of over-population ought to be most severe. 

“In contradiction to this hypothesis, however, the most authentic reports 
respecting the progress of population and production in Great Britain es- 
tablish these facts. During the first half of the present century, the popu- 
lation has very nearly doubled itself, having increased from 10,917,433 in 
1801 to 21,721,967, according to the census of 1851. Yet, notwithstanding 
this rapid increase of numbers, the aggregate of produce raised from the soil 
has increased in a still greater ratio than the population. Direct evidence 
of the actual quantity of home produce, unfortunately, does not exist; but 
a tolerable estimate of it may be formed from various authentic data. 

“In the first place, it is evident that if the population has been doubled, 
the means of subsistence must have been doubled also ; unless it be the fact 
either that the condition of the people in respect to subsistence has dete- 
riorated, or that subsistence has been increased by importation from abroad. 
Now, it may be confidently stated that the people of Great Britain are not 
worse but better fed than they were fed fifty years ago. The quality of 
their food has improved. The use of wheaten bread bas become almost uni- 
versal ; whereas, in the earlier period, oats and rye were largely consumed, 
They enjoy also a greater abundance, as well as a better quality of food, to 
say nothing of other accommodations. Mr. M‘Culloch, in his ‘Statistics of 
the British Empire,’ says—‘ There can be no manner of doubt that, speaking 
generally, the bulk of the population consume at this moment more corn, 
and particularly wheat, than at any former period... . “~~ ten times 
more wheat is consumed at present in Scotland than in 1790,’ With regard 
to foreign grain, the importation of it previously to the last ten years was 
quite inconsiderable. Since 1841 it has been larger, | by reason of 
deficient harvests. But Mr. Porter, in his valuable work ‘ The Progress of 
the Nation,’ gives a calculation in which full allowance is made for the pro- 
portion of the population to which the consumption of the imported corn 
may be assigned. ‘The result is this: assuming eight bushels of wheat to be 
the annual consumption for each person, in the years 1801 to 1810, inclusive, 
the average number of persons fed on home-grown wheat was 11,169,779. 
Forty years later—viz. from 1841 to 1849—the number was 17,004,118. Mr. 
Porter estimates that the consumption of wheat, and of other articles of 
home produce, has increased in at least an equal proportion, My own per- 
suasion is, that his estimate is extremely moderate, and probably within the 
mark.” 

This argument from statistics is pursued much further in the 
book. Except that Malthus never meant to put forward the pro- 
position that the more people in a given space the less proportionate 
food, without reference to industry or circumstances, the argument 
is pursued fairly and skilfully; though a good deal of it rather 
relates to wealth, which may be in few hands, than to the general 
wellbeing of the people. Individual observation—which, however, 
is limited—and class complaints—which may be exaggerated, or 

artake of that disposition to embellish the past that seems in- 
oe in the human mind—represent the lowest class as having 
declined in circumstances. The dirty and desolate population of 
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towns are said to be more numerous, the labouring peasantry to 
suffer more privation than in the lastcentury. It would probably 
be found, if the facts could be ascertained, that the great improve- 
ment in wellbeing has taken place in the classes above the very 
poor; in the large increase of the middle order, and in that class 
of men which the great and even gigantic undertakings of this 
century have called into being, as managers, foremen, and superior 
mechanics, earning incomes rather than wages ; together with ar- 
tisans and other skilled labourers, And this improvement has 
been greatly caused, as it can only be maintained, by prudence in 
forming matrimonial connexions. 

In fact, to that conclusion Mr. Rickards himself comes at last. 
Having exhausted the subjects we have touched upon, and en- 
deavoured to remove the “evil” which many assert the Malthu- 
sian theory has charged upon Providence, (though the lecturer 
rather shifts it,) he thus sums up. 

“The increasing proportion of skilled to rude labour, which marks an wera 
of age and invention, tends in many ways to elevate the labouring po- 
pulation in the social scale. Mr. Malthus has expressed an opinion to the 
effect, that the best-grounded expectations of increased social worded are 
founded on the prospect of an increase in the relative numbers of the middle 
classes. He ventures to anticipate, as I have done, that in the progress of 
civilization, the proportionate number of persons employed in severe manual 
toil will be diminished, while that of the middle classes will increase. Now, 
in proportion as this result is attained, the recklessness that arises from 
hopeless indigence, and the improvident habits which belong to a low state 
of civilization, will disappear; and the same social motives which influence 
pomeee of superior rank, and keep down their numbers to the limit imposed 

y their conventional wants and the opinions of their class, will reach lower 
downwards, and penetrate the mass of the community. If by any means the 
lower classes can be advanced to that point at which economy and forethought, 
the sense and hope of progress, a regard for comfort and creditable appear- 
ances, a taste for order, neatness, and the simpler luxuries of life, become 
ae a motives upon their conduct, the best possible securities against 

ftless marriages and redundant pauperism will be given to society. 

“By what means, then, are such ideas and habits to be infused? By no 
artificial regimen or direct acts of legislation; but by leaving full freedom 
to the operations of industry, and allowing those impulses and desires which 
Providence has implanted in the breast of man to have their natural scope 
and sway; by free institutions; by laws which protect the rights both of 
labour and of property; by a social system which, as in our own country, 
opposes no barrier to energy and perseverance, but makes the rewards and 
honours of the state accessible to the talents and virtues of the humblest 
citizen. Only leave open the roads to wealth and advancement, and industry 
will make its own way and achieve its own reward. But this it can never 
do without some portion of moral energy—without the power to make the 
sacrifice of immediate gratifications, and to subject the lower appetites to the 
restraints of reason and self-control. 

“Tt will be said, perhaps, after all, we are falling back on the old doctrine 
of ‘moral restraint’; notwithstanding all the objections levelled against 
Malthus, his favourite panacea forms the burden of our conclusions. My 
views have been much misunderstood if I have been supposed throughout 
these lectures to call in question the advantage, nay, the absolute necessity, 
of moral restraint, for maintaining the balance of numbers to subsistence in 
@ progressive state of society. No man, surely, who knows what the phy- 
sical power of human fecundity is, can doubt for a moment that a restraint 
— its extreme action must be placed somewhere, or suffering must ensue. 

e redundancy of life must be checked either at one end or at the other. 
Either a preventive or a repressive agency must be employed. LEither life 
must be cut short and population thinned by physical evils, or the influx 
of human beings must be arrested at the source. if’the ratio of the deaths 
be diminished, the number of the births must, cxteris paribus, be reduced.” 

We of this age are standing upon a “bank and shoal of time” 
when the trial of the great question really involved in the theory 
of Malthus is beginning. America is the only country that 
ever started with the power of fairly ascertaining whether the 
mass of mankind could attain to comfort and competence. 
The advantages of freedom, accumulated skill in arts and in- 
dustry, and a boundless field of employment, do not seem to 
have enabled even America to have satisfactorily answered this 

uestion. Occasional glimpses from travellers and native writers 
show poverty to exist even in the agricultural settlements; 
misfortune, improvidence, idleness, and ignorance, have pro- 
duced in some of the larger towns a class of Pariahs no better 
than those of Europe, though not so numerous. A score or two of 
years, which are as nothing in the life of a continent, may show 
obvious poverty, or something like it, in that vast region; and if it 
once begin, it will increase. The gold-discoveries, the effects 
of free trade and emigration, have in this country placed 
the artisan and labourer in a more favourable position than 
they have ever been placed in before, in Europe, permanent- 
ly to advance their condition. Prudence in expenditure, 
which is within their power—domestic education, which is not 
—are both great means to this end. The “moral restraint” 
of Malthus is still greater. It is true that mere precept never 
restrained anybody. No particular robbery was ever stopped by 
“Thou shalt not steal.” For a generation after the publication of 
Malthus, perhaps even yet, not a single marriage has been prevented 
or even postponed by the “Principles of Population.” But when 
a theory is widely received as a general truth, and forms a portion 
of what is called “ opinion,” it begins to influence the actions of 
men. Till this theory of Malthus, to some degree and with what- 
ever moditications, be received among the poorer classes, it is to be 
feared there is little prospect of a permanent improvement of their 
condition. So far from the “moral restraint” involving immo- 
rality, we believe that those who contract an engagement but post- 
pone marriage till they can prudently marry are generally among 
the most respectable of their class. 

The literary merit of this volume is considerable. The facts 
and illustrations have been thoughtfully and carefully selected ; 
the case is ably and fairly argued; the matter full, close, and 
well arranged; the style clear, scholarly, and not wanting in a 
species of warmth, which attracts the reader. In the preface, Mr. 





Rickards modestly waives all claim to originality ; and the lecture 
on Capital is elementary enough, and in its matter almost trite. 
The facts relating to population are drawn from wide and various 
authorities, though few are of a recondite nature; but the object 
of the application, and the skill with which the application ig 
made, give to the lectures an air of freshness if not of novelty. 


GRACE GREENWOOD’S HAPS AND MISHAPS IN 
EUROPE." 

Tae author’ of this volume is an American lady with an artistig 
taste, a genial disposition, and a semi-poetical feeling, that some- 
times runs into almost rhapsody under the impulse of a fluent pen, 
In two-and-twenty chapters, which might have been so many very 
long letters, she narrates the observations she made, the sentiments 
that arose, and the little social incidents that occurred during what 
has become to an American the grand tour,—that is to say, a 
steam voyage across the Atlantic, a run through England, Scot. 
land, and Ireland, with a short stay in London, and a tour through 
France and Italy, taking a piece of Germany on the return. 

As continual description has exhausted a large part of Europe 
save to a traveller of peculiar position or acquirements, a succession 
of tourists has nearly worn out the striking features of interest 
in an American’s observations on the Old World. The contrast 
between the manners and institutions of America and England eg. 
pecially, alike as they might be in the broader family features 
excited attention from the mode in which they enabled us to see 
ourselves in a peculiar kind of looking-glass. This, like so man 
other things in the present day, has been “used up.” We know 
what Americans of every grade of society and mood of mind think 
about our parks, cathedrals, show mansions, historical edifices 
civil or ecclesiastical, railways, sights, manners, social contrasts, 
and the condition of our poor. This last, however, does not of 
late appear so prominently: perhaps the condition of the working 
man has improved in England, while the lower class has de- 
teriorated in the larger towns of America; the haunts of vice and 
— in “the Empire city” have been sought out by phi- 

anthropists, or by littérateurs in search of stock. 

This repetition has removed from these “ Haps and Mishaps” 
the freshness they would formerly have possessed. A greater 
drawback is their superficial character. The writer’s glance is of 
a passive kind, as if she received impressions rather than looked 
for the ideas which things contained ; and she throws off her first 
thoughts without pains or selection. The matter is too slight for 
a book; though as letters to a friendly circle, not so familiar with 
Europe as Europeans are, the account of the tour would have been 
entitled to praise. 

The interest lies in detached passages scattered here and there, 
often consisting of brief personal notices of distinguished persons, 
whom the writer saw or was introduced to. Here is a sample. 

Cobden. —* In the evening I took tea quietly with Mr. and Mrs. Cobden, 
to whom I had brought letters. Richard Cobden I found to be, personally, 
all that his noble political course and high-toned eloquence had led me to 
expect. He is most kindly and affable in manner, converses earnestly and 
thoughtfully, though with occasional flashes of humour and nice touches of 
satire. He seems full of life and energy, and will, I trust, yet answer all 
the great hopes the people have reposed in him.” 

Disraeli. Yesterday Mr. Cobden did me the kindness to show me the 
Houses of Parliament. Ie first introduced me into the gallery of the House 
of Commons, behind that Turkish barbarism the lattice-work screen ; where 
I beheld, ‘as through a glass darkly,’ a few scattered M.P.s, some sitting 


| bolt upright, some lounging on long green benches, leisurely legislating, 





with their hats on. The speaking was brief, conversational, and common- 
place. Mr. Disraeli spoke for about a quarter of an hour, on the affair of the 
expulsion of the missionaries from Austria. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has a look decidedly and darkly Hebraic. When I eay this, I must 
confess that I have in my eye the modern Abraham, who Lode money to 
fast young men with handsome expectations, or the modern Moses, who pre- 
sides at the pawnbroker’s counter, rather than the faithful patriarch of old, 
or the wise lawgiver, leader, and feeder of Israel. The face wears to me no 
high character, but is cold, politic, and subtle in expression. I could only 
see the sentimental exquisite who penned Henrietta Temple in the dainty 
waistcoat and spiral black curls of the Chancellor.” 

The Kembles.—** Charles Kemble is a grand-looking old man, animated 
and agreeable in conversation, and preserving to a wonderful degree bis en- 
thusiasm for a profession around which he and his have thrown so much of 
glory. In Adelaide Sartoris [his daughter] you recognize at a glance one of 
that royal family of Kemble, born to rule, with a power and splendour un- 
surpassable, the realm of tragic art.” 

George the Fourth.—“ The drive through the Great Park to Virginia 
Water, and the long, delicious ramble through those enchanting grounds, are 
they not written in the pleasantest chronicles of memory? This sweet sum- 
mer place was the darling work of that princely pleasurist George the 
Fourth. He was a spendthrift, a voluptuary, an unfilial son, a bad husban 
an indifferent father—a sad fellow in many respects: but he had exquisite 
taste; there is no denying it.” 

Somewhat of fanciful speculation colours these remarks on 
Italian countenance, but the conclusion seems too true. 

“I see everywhere among the Italians faces restless, dissatisfied, and mor- 
tally sad ; but few expressive of the unflinching firmness, joined to fiery va- 
lour, the strength and grandeur of purpose, and pure, honest devotion, 1m- 
peratively necessary for such a mighty work. The iron pricks sharply, but 
has not yet entered their souls. In most modern Italians, the primitive Ro- 
man character, manly and rugged and stern, is but like an old kingly oak 
in decay, decorated and enthralled by parasite graces of poetry and romance, 
and a mosslike indolence and softness.” 

Grace Greenwood possesses more judgment than many American 
writers display as to the poverty and wretchedness of the people in 
Europe. She saw that great part of the dirt and offensive poverty 
of the Irish peasantry was owing to their habits, quite as much as 
to any external cause. She also come a that, with the Irish, 
begging was to a great extent a love for a lazy vagabond life. 


* Haps and Mishaps of a Tour in Europe. By Grace Greenwood. Published by 
Bentley. 
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Italian acting deceived her at first, but she found that the Eternal 
City is not free from artists in the beggar trade. 

“Some two weeks ago, as I was coming down from the Trinita di Monti, 
I found a poor man lying by the way, apparently dying of hunger and dis- 
ase. Having no money with me, I ran into a studio near by and begged a 

w bajocchi of an artist friend, while a woman who had come up to the man 
while I stood by him applied at a neighbouring house for a piece of bread. 
She brought a whole loaf; which he grasped, and began to eat ravenously, 

keting the bajoochi I gave him without a word. He seemed suffering 

m low fever, and was so frightfully pale, weak, and emaciated, that I did 
pot believe he could live; but ne in nearly the same spot, I found 
bim again, in quite as critical a state, apparently. Again I gave him money ; 
qhich he took with a feeble groan, not even lifting his face from the pave- 
ment. His hearing was dulled, or his voice too weak to answer my ques- 
tions; and, seeing some Italians approaching, I hurried away, fearing he 
might give up the ghost at my feet, and not choosing to witness the melan- 
choly scene. About two hours later I came across the same man, carrying 
on his dying agonies in the Via della Croce, on the other side of the Piazza 
di Spagna. He was lying prostrate, and with his fave hid, as usual; but, as 
I approached him, I observed for an instant a keen eye peering up through 
etraggling black locks. Then, as though he had mustered his expiring ener- 

ies for one last appeal to my humanity and womanhood, he sent forth a 
fearful groan, But I was up to him this time.” 

NEW NOVELS.* 
Accorpine to the preface, Jlome Life in Russia is written in 


English by a Russian nobleman, whose name for obvious reasons | 
It is edited by another foreigner, Colonel Lach | 


is suppressed. 
Szyrma, whose task has been contined to correcting the “verbal 
errors” of the Russian. 

Were authenticity of any consequence, more cogent proof of that 
fact might be desirable ; but the book is only a fiction of manners, 
which must stand or fall by internal evidence of its general truth. 
That it is not written by an English littérateur is pretty clear: 
such a one would have introduced a love story and many roman- 
tic distresses; he would not have ventured upon such a full pic- 
ture of bald ceremony in the manners, of such silly refinement 
or such extreme coarseness as is displayed in what we should call 
the country squires. The book bears a strong resemblance to the 
Scandinavian novels of Fredvika Bremer and other Northern 
writers in the predominance of the common details of daily life 
over passion and the interest of a story; although those novels 
have a good deal more of both features than the tale before us. 

The hero of Home Life in Russia is one Tchichikoff, a Russian 
official. By dint of attention, industry, flattery, and immoveable 
temper, he had risen from a very low condition to some status in 
the civil service; but the opportunity of unusual profit was too 
much for him. A Government storehouse was to be built, and for 
some years the money was regularly drawn by Tchichikofi and his 
brother commissioners, though the building never got beyond the 
foundation. Having been detected by a new President, his gains 
were confiscated ; and the new authority having taken a personal 


dislike to him, he lost his place as well as his property. His plau- | 


ibility, his servility, his manners, so much better than those of 
the general run of Russian officials, which are described as coarse 
and offensive to a degree, as well as his zeal and dexterity in busi- 
ness, procured him a situation in the “excise” or land eustoms on 
the frontier. At first he was marvellously strict; but temptation 
having come across him, he yielded, and made money rapidly. A 
quarrel with a colleague in peculation led to his betrayal; and 
though he escaped Siberia, his former fate again overtook him, ex- 
cept that he managed to secrete ten thousand roubles, defying all 
eforts to discover them. Being thus thrown on the world, he 
starts professedly as a commission-agent, while he looks about to 
do a stroke of business on his own account. In furtherance of a 
scheme, he arrives at the governmental town of Smolensk. But to 
understand that scheme, it is necessary to understand the nature of 
an institution by which the Czar appears to assist, while in reality 
involving the territorial nobility. 

“ The Imperial Bank, for the mortgage of landed property and serfs, under 
the title of Council of Guardians, is one of the numerous paternal institu- 
tions of recent date, and of all of which his Majesty the Emperor is himself 
the head. The transactions of the Imperial Council of Guardians claim his 
peculiar attention, and consist chiefly in advancing monies to such noblemen 
of the empire as have become embarrassed from various causes, but princi- 
pally from such as we have already alluded to. 


pally left to the Council of Guardians to fix the period for repayment of the 
advanced funds ; and if the nobleman thus assisted cannot redeem his mort- 
gaced | roperty in due time, it is again left to the discretion of the Imperial 
ouncil of Guardians to have the property of the nobleman valued by a spe- 
cial committee, and then it is sold to the Crown ; which, after refunding it- 
self, hands the residue to the thus ruined nobleman. 
_ “This system of paternal accommodation which the Russian nobility en- 
joys at the hands of his Majesty the Emperor, fully accounts for the enor- 
mous number of Crown serfs, which number has increased since the esta- 
blishment of the Imperial Council of Guardians nearly toa million souls. 
“ At the time when Tchichikoff was intrusted with the mortgage of those 
few hundred serfs, [by a spendthrift noble,] the Council of Guardians 


d been but recently established ; yet much of its operations had already | 


transpired and circulated among the nobility, and for that reason they were 
very reluctant to profit by this paternal accommodation. 
capacity of agent, bad received instructions to conclude the mortgage of the 
serfs on the most advantageous terms: he therefore thought it proper to dis- 
_ everything favourably, (without previously well disposing a few of the 
‘imperial employés it would be hopeless to apply for anything like informa- 
tion, and it is therefore advisable to smooth their throats with a profusion of 
Port and sherry) ; and thus, having as fur as necessary well disposed every 
* Home Life in Russia. By a Russian Noble. Revised by the Editor of “ Re- 
Velations of Siberia.” In two volumes. Published by Hurst and Blackett. 
May and December; a Tale of Wedded Life. By Mrs. Hubback, Author of ‘‘ The 
ife’s Sister; or the Forbidden Marriage,” &c. In three volumes. Published by 
Skeet. 5 
geen no Nerereien end Lapland Tale, or Life and Love in Norway. Translated 
a — erman of Theodore Migge, by Edward Joy Morris. Published by Low 


one of the employés in the Council of Guardians with whom he would have 
to transact business, he explained his errand to be connected with a very 
eculiar circumstance. 

“ ¢ Half of the serfs I wish to mortgage have died since my arrival here at 
Moscow, and I am therefore alarmed lest there might be some misunderstand- 
ing about them later F 

** * But allow me to ask you,’ said the secretary of the Board of Guardians, 
* are these two hundred serfs we are now speaking about included in the cen- 
sus your nobleman has handed in to Government when the last census was 
taken >’ 

“« * Yes, they are included,’ answered Tchichikoff. 

“ «Tf so, I can see no reason why you should feel faint-hearted,’ the secre- 
tary returned; ‘ if the one dies another is. born, and thus makes up the defi- 
ciency.’ 

“ Meanwhile, a sublime idea seized upon the imagination of our hero, a 
thought that had perhaps never occurred to human mind before.” 

This “sublime idea” was, to buy up dead serfs ata nominal 
price and mortgage them to the Crown. This plan was the more 
feasible because the proprietors would be glad to get rid of the 
nominal ownership, as they have to pay a tax upon the serfs who 
may die between one census and the next; this hardship being as- 
sumed to be made up by nonpayment on the births. In further- 
ance of his speculation, Tchichikoff was travelling through the 
country when he arrived at Smolensk. As it was necessary to 








The monies of the Crown | 
are advanced upon real estate, namely, upon land and serfs. It is princi- | 


Tchichikoff, in his | 


cultivate the good-will of the official classes, as well as to study 
the character of the different landed proprietors in the neighbour- 
hood before opening the business, Tchichikoff aims at making his 
way into society; and not unsuccessfully, hospitality being the 
one Russian virtue. Urban parties, and life at the country houses 
whither the hero goes to make his bargains, form a large portion 
of the book. The life and characters thus depicted are not pro- 
mising. Eating, drinking, and cards, form the staple of town life ; 
the manners have the tedious and empty ceremony which distin- 
guishes savage and half-civilized peoples; the life of the landed 
gentry appears more sensual than that of the residents of towns. 
In the book, one squire is an ignorant and silly ape of know- 
ledge and refinement ; another is coarsely physical ; two are sordid 
misers; a fifth is an unscrupulous liar, gambler, cheat, and 
bully, who would not be tolerated in any other —-. The 
scenes would often admit of humour, and sometimes really reach 
the ludicrous,—as in the terror of the officials at atm | when 
it is discovered that the popular stranger has been buying dead 
serfs, and rumour represents him as a probable spy and agent of 
Government. ‘The absence of story and incidents, which Western 
Europe looks for in a fiction, and the want of power in the author 
to rise above the merely literal in the pictures of life and persons, 
render the book tame. The novelty of subject, and the glimpses 
of provincial Russia which it seems to furnish, have a certain mat- 
ter-of-fact interest; but the experiment would not bear repetition. 


Notwithstanding Othello, and Chaucer’s January and May, 
modernized by Pope, great disparity of years in marriage may 
still furnish a theme for the moralist who teaches by example. 
Even if the lesson of Othello did not point to country and man- 
ners as well as to years and a wicked friend, or the warnings for 
the fourteenth century by the father of English poetry were not 
too gross for the refinement of the nineteenth, every age has its 
own peculiarities, and is perhaps best warned by some story of 
its own generation. Mrs. Hubback’s May and December has 
hardly generality enough to teach the times ; for the instance is 
| too peculiar. Mr. Cameron, a merchant of sixty, who has been 
disappointed in his first marriage by the sluggish silliness of his 
wife, might or might not marry again ; but he would hardly hand 
himself over to his chief i, Mr. Wildey, so readily as he is 
here made to do, both in the determination to wed and the choice 
of a wife. The said Wildey has several ends in view by inducing 
his master to marry a cousin of his own; but one object is to get 
the management of “ the concern ” into his hands, that he may 
become rich and indulge in luxury while his old patron is attending 
to his young wife. Besides doing this, he tyrannizes over the clerks, 
dismisses those against whom he entertained a grudge, embarks in 
speculations to cover his deficiencies, and foments a misunder- 
standing between Mr. and Mrs. Cameron. He would in fact have 
turned out a very Iago, but that he is stopped by a Mr. Arnold, 
who baflles him. 

There is not much of natural invention here, and other defects 
in artistical treatment could readily be pointed out were it worth 
| while. ‘The conception of the writer is clear, and there are scenes 
of a forcible distinctness; but the effect is rather that of carving 
in wood than of life. Besides the common character of much of 
the book, there is a species of unnatural openness in the 
| persons. Perhaps people about to perpetrate a meanness hardly 
| think so plainly as Wildey and his cousin talk; Wildey being 
| drawn as a very artful cautious person, and May as a highspirited 
frank girl, only averse to go back toa dull country home. 

‘“* Wildey leant over, and warmly kissed the glowing cheek of his pretty 
cousin, rather more warmly than she either expected or wished, but she let 
it pass in silence. 

*** Yes, May, we are friends, and shall, no doubt, always continue such, 
And now, dear cousin, I will set seriously to work to bring about this mar- 
riage as soon as possible, and thus build up both our fortunes.’ 

** Well, but who is the gentleman?’ inquired May, with a very natural 
| degree of curiosity on this important point. 
| ‘*Did you not see Mr. Cameron at the Ashtons one night, May?’ 
| ** Your Mr. Cameron? yes ; but he has no son, has he ?’ 





‘** No, but he is a widower, May, and wants a wife, himself.’ 
““*He? why, he is such an old man; old enough to be my grandfather !’ 
“** He is about sixty, I know; but then, he is immensely rich ; and | know 
| he would be glad to marry again, when the year of mourning is out. He 
is very good-tempered, liberal, and indulgent. If you married him, you 
might do as you liked in everything.’ 
| ** But he is so old,’ persisted May, in a disconsolate voice. 
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“*True; but you know you cannot have everything you want: choose 
between Lincolnshire and London—your uncle and Mr. Cameron—the dull 
library and a ——_ establishment—old literature, and the park and opera— 
wading through muddy roads, or driving a splendid turn-out, and riding a 
thorough-bred Arab in town. Come, May, do you hesitate?’ 

“<¢Tf he were only twenty years younger!’ 

*** But you know the proverb, ‘ th is better to be an old man’s darling than 
a young man’s slave’: depend upon it, riches and honour are the best, the 

best recipe for happiness.’ 

* *Well, I choose,’ said May, with a reluctant sigh; ‘I will marr 
Mr. Cameron if he will marry me, and do all I can to second you. But 
must say [ wish he were younger. 

“**Then he would not be so rich. No, no, May, we must take the goods 
fortune deigns to place within our reach, and not lose the substance in grasp- 
ing the shadow. member our bargain ; and good-bye,’ ” 

“Works may have more wit than does them good.” It would 
seem they may also have more matter and more topics. Such is 
the case with the Afraja of Theodore Miigge, a tale of “ life and 
love” in Norway, with a little magic from Lapland, and plenty of 
roguery and rivalry. Besides a story complicated in itself from 
too many interests and objects, there are in the tale history, geo- 
graphy, topography, manners and customs, with a war of races in 
a small way, circa 1730-1740, between the Norwegians within the 
Arctic circle and the Laplanders. The difference of blood and 
habits is increased by difference of creed ; the Christians, moreover, 
having no objection to the property of the Pagan Laps, with 
whatever contemptuous dislike they may regard their possessors. 

The tale which serves as a vehicle for the introduction of all 
these things is that of John of Marstrand, a Danish noble. The 
hospitality of his ancestors having reduced his means to all but 
nothing, he accepts a grant of land from Christian the Sixth in the 
boundless desert on the Northernmost contines of Europe. As is 
often the case with colonists, the reality is very different from 
what was expected. Marstrand is at first horrified at what he 
sees and hears. The proceedings at the Lofoden fishery in killing 
and curing disgust him; the necessity of bargain and sale repels 
him ; the idea of keeping a shop or “store” is worse still. Being, 
however, a man of energy and reason, he quickly determines to ac- 
cept his fate and make the best of it. He embarks in a merchant’s 
and settler’s career in the district of Tromsoe. Butit is embarking 
on a sea of troubles. The traders within the Arctic circle in the 
middle of the eighteenth century seem to have been as “smart” 
as a modern colonist or a Yankee land-speculator; the free hand of 
a young nobleman and the habits of a capital are not well adapted 
for profitably cultivating land and carrying on business in the 
North of Norway ; his liberal feeling and sense of right towards 
the Laps and their chief Afraja, who is believed to be a sorcerer, 
make him about as popular as an Abolitionist in a Slave State of 
America. With these practical troubles are connected his own 
love, the obstacles from an avaricious father, an unscrupulous rival 
possessed of official powers, and the stern submission of a strong- 
minded maiden to parental duty rather than to love. There are 
other love-affairs besides, inextricably intermingled with the main 
story; one of them in the German sentimental vein, in which 
Marstrand figures not altogether creditably. 

This mixture of so many matters gives heaviness to the move- 
ment. The heaviness is increased by the German ponderosity of the 
author, and a want of art displayed in not winding up his scenes 
effectively, so that they often close more flatly than they promise. 
The subject of the book, however, is altogether new; the writer 
seems to show, what he is said to possess, an actual knowledge of 
the country ; his characters are strongly marked, well discrimi- 
nated, and real-looking. ‘There is also ete of incident; and al- 
though the writer is deficient in high art, he has a melodramatic 
kind of dexterity. 


SELDEN’S TABLE-TALK.* 


Tue brief form and varied topics of “ table-talk” create for it an 
interest over more elaborate productions, even if of greater value 
and emanating from the same mind, because its demand on the 
attention is less. It exceeds what are called “ana” by its greater 
freshness and reality. The talk flows spontaneously from the oc- 
casion; the “ana” have about them a literary character, and 
indeed often consist of selections from a man’s reading or thoughts 
jotted down originally for some literary use. In the “ talk,” too, 
there is an autobiographical interest, which the other wants; in 
the last, indeed, we are admitted to the author, but much as we 
are admitted to him in a book. 

The dramatis persone, mostly men of mark, to whom Boswell 
introduces his reader, give to his dramatic reports of Johnson’s 
conversation the foremost rank in this class of literature, apart 
from any higher merit in Johnson’s discourse. The great conver- 
sationist himself assigned the highest place to Selden among the 
different “ table-talkers” from Luther downwards, though in some 
points Ben Jonson’s discourse as reported by Drummond would 
seem to surpass Selden in its subjects. To enter fully into 
Selden, he must be read with a critical eye to the man and his 
times. Then, it is, no doubt, a curious and singular collection, 
without reference to the substance or quality of the discourse it- 
self. We have before us a man of vast learning, especially in all 
that concerns law or forms of law in every age or country, throwing 
off the very essence of his learning in a style of greater pith and 
ease than he attained in his more elaborate works. We also see 
how these legal and antiquarian studies have operated upon a 
mind not perhaps narrow in itself, but certainly, as Clarendon ex- 

® The Table-Talk of John Selden: with Notes by David Irving, LL.D. Pub- 
lished by Constable, Edinburgh. 
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en it, “ enough indulgent to his own safety,” till it seems to 
ave reduced right and wrong to a question of enactment, In his 
last illness, Selden is said to have spoken piously and with orthodox 
belief ; his friend and executor Sir Matthew Hale told Baxter the 
Nonconformist divine, that he considered Selden “ a resolved se- 
rious Christian, and a great adversary to Hobbes’s errors,” 
The Table-Talk, recorded by the speaker’s amanuensis, Richard 
Milward, was not published till thirteen years after the death of 
Hale; who might not have heard the profound scholar and lawyer 
talk as he is there reported to havedone. It has been argued, foo 
that a man’s real opinions are not always to be judged by his conver. 
sation, where he may be provoked by opposition or speak jocosely, 
This is true to some extent; but aman jae not utter a ripe thought 
involving large principles without having previously arrived at 
the conclusion. Selden’s opinions in most matters of religion 
and government seem counterparts of Hobbes; resolving every- 
thing into a question of state enactment, either by direct con- 
clusion or indirect inference. His book on Tithes, which excited 
so much clerical odium, went only to divine right: tithes were 
quite valid by law. In reading Selden’s opinions on religion, theo- 
logy, and the claims of the different priesthoods, consideration must 
be had for the state of the times, in which various offensive noyel- 
ties were broached. Yet after every allowance, his opinions are 
strangely heterodox. This notion as to the ultimate judge of re- 
ligion seems conclusive as to his real ideas. 

* Question. Whether is the Church or the Scripture judge of religion > 
Answer. In truth neither, but the State. I am troubled with a boil: I call 
acompany of chirurgeons about me; one prescribes one thing, another an- 
other: I single out something I like, and ask you that stand by and are no 
chirurgeon, what you think of it? You like it too; you and I are judges of 
the plaster, and we bid them prepare it; and there’sanend, Thus ’tis in 
religion: the Protestants say they will be judged by the Scriptures; the 
Papists say so too; but that cannot speak. A judge is no judge except he 
can both speak and command execution.” 

A similar opinion will be found in other places, though not so 
very plainly expressed. Throughout, rare where questions of 
religion are touched upon, there is a laxity or indifference such 
as would now be held to characterize a well-bred sceptic. 

** Disputes in religion will never be ended, because there wants a measure 
by which the business would be decided. The Puritan would be judged by 
the Word of God: if he would speak clearly, he means himself, but he is 
ashamed to say so; and he would have me believe him before a whole 
church, that has read the Word of God as well as he. One says one thing, 
and another another; and there is, I say, no measure to end the con- 
troversy. "Tis just as if two men were at bowls, and both judged by the 
eye: one says ’tis his cast, the other says tis my cast; and having no mea- 
sure, the difference is eternal.” 

Something of an old grudge appears in this, though the warning 
against clerical politicians is sound enough. 

“ A clergyman goes not a dram further than this, you ought to obey your 
prince in general. If he does, he is lost. How to obey him, you must be 
informed by those whose profession it is to tell you. The parson of the 
Tower, a good discreet man, told Dr. Mosely was sent to me and the 
rest of the gentlemen committed the 3d Caroli, to persuade us to submit to 
the King) that they found no such words as parliament, habeas corpus, re- 
turn, Tower, &c., neither in the fathers, nor the schoolmen, nor in the 
text; and therefore, for his part, he believed he understood nothing of the 
business: a satire upon all those clergymen that meddle with matters they 
do not understand.” 

Though suffering, as we have just seen, for liberty, it must have 
been in his idea a degal liberty : Selden does not seem to have had a 
belief in natural freedom, or what at the time of the American and 
French Revolutions was called the “rights of man.” There is 
surely a good deal of legal narrowness here. 

“Tf our fathers have lost their liberty, why may not we labour to regain 
it? Answer. We must look to the contract; if that be rightly made we 
must stand to it: if we once grant we may recede from contracts upon any 
inconveniency that may afterwards happen, we shall have no bargain kept. 
If I sell youa horse and do not like my bargain, I will have my horse again. 

“‘ Keep your contracts. So far a divine goes; but how to make our con- 
tracts is left to ourselves; and as we agree upon the conveying of this horse 
or that land, so it must be. If you offer me a hundred pounds for my glove, 
I tell you what my glove is, a plain glove, pretend no virtue in it, the glove 
is my own, I profess not to sell gloves, and we agree for an hundred pounds : 
I do not know why I may not with a safe conscience take it.’’ 

In some topics he recurred to the nature of things, but not 
always with a true perception. 

* All those mysterious things they observe in numbers come to nothing 
upon this very ground, because number in itself is nothing, has nothing to 
do with nature, but is merely of human imposition—a mere sound. or 
example, when I cry one o’clock, two o'clock, three o'clock, that is but man’s 
division of time; the time itself goes on, and it had been all one in nature 
if those hours had been called nine, ten, and eleven.” 

There seems a little confusion here. Day and night are names, 
but light and darkness, the space from one sunrise to another, or 
from one annual revolution to another, are real durations; the 
names or modes of tle divisions may be arbitrary, but the divi- 
sions exist. The superstition alluded to did not respect names, 
but numbers themselves. The “seventh son of a seventh son,” 
still believed by some of the vulgar to be medically endowed, is an 
instance. The fact is, that though politics, his profesional practice, 
and his native good sense, prevented Selden’s vast antiquarian and 
legal learning from turning him into a pedant, it, conjoined perhaps 
— some natural deficiency, prevented him from rising to a phi- 

osopher. 

The present edition is handsomely printed by Mr. Constable, and 
well edited by Dr. Irving. Besides annotations explanatory and 
corrective of some of Selden’s heterodoxies, the notes have occa- 
sionally a substantive quality,—as that on legal torture. The in- 
troduction would have borne a more complete biographical account 
of Selden, with advantage. 
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PAINTING AND PAINTERS.* 


Tus book combines two valuable intentions,—that of giving, as 
the title expresses it, “ historical and critical notices” of the great 
schools of painting ey the English; and that of supplying a 
guide to the specimens of those schools visible in England. But 
the intention, in such a case, does not count for so much as the 
execution. 

Here there is little to be said in favour either of the combina- 
tion itself or of the manner in which each object is managed indi- 
vidually. He who wants a guide to the contents of English gal- 
leries will prefer a catalogue to a couple of octavo volumes; a 
catalogue raisonné by all means, if information can be joined to 

rtability, but at any rate a portable catalogue. For such a pur- 

se, little perhaps beyond a careful division and subdivision into 
schools, the dates of birth and death, the nome of the master or 
masters of each painter, and some broad but close and brief cha- 
racterization of the works catalogued, would be admissible. Bio- 
phical details may be more interesting than criticism, but they 
o not bear so directly upon the work in hand, and their introduc- 
tion or scale ought to depend on the question of space. In these 
volumes, the catalogue is overwhelmed by the criticism and bio- 
phy ; being reduced to a mere index of works and galleries fol- 
ee the painters’ names which are arranged alphabetically, and 
occupying less than a third of the second volume. So much for 
the manner in which the combination has been effected. 

This might, indeed, be justified on other grounds if the literary 
bulk of the book possessed intrinsic value. But when we turn to 
this as the first of the two constituent parts, we find it destitute 
of authority or depth. It is composed of a translation or adapta- 
tion of a French work by a M. Valentin; full of alterations, cor- 
rections, and additions, the more important of which are marked 
by brackets. It does not pretend to profound criticism, or to be 
on questions of authenticity “a pictorial Warwick ”—a setter-up 
and puller-down of the kings of the gallery—but to be “a popu- 
lar compendium for the amateur and general reader.” Now a po- 
pular compendium may be a very excellent thing after its kind; 
and, though the strong individual views of one worthy to be heard 
on the subject are far more valuable than cosmopolitan sympathy 
with any and every style of art, still a degree of such sympathy is 
in its place under the circumstances. The joint labour of M. Va- 
lentin and Lady Jervis supplies exactly that amount of entertain- 
ment and instruction which is inseparable from its theme, but 
certainly very little more. With the easy confidence of his na- 
tion, the Frenchman jogs on, retailing facts and anecdotes, glowing 
with cheap raptures, and reproducing such critical opinions as are 
the common stock of picture-haunting Europe—of all who, with- 
out decided opinions of their own, profess or affect the dilettante. 
With such material to work upon, we have no doubt that Lady 
Jervis found plenty of field for correction. In several instances, 
she prints M. Valentin’s opinion first, and her own modification of 
it afterwards; a most unnecessary proceeding, considering that 
M. Valentin’s opinion, as such, has no claim upon the reader's re- 
spect. But neither is she a careful editress; and, in a work which, | 
like this, aspires to be nothing beyond a book of reference, good | 
editing—reliable matter-of-fact—is the very thing in requisition. | 
A few examples may suffice; and these are such as require no cri- 
tical insight, no laboured reading, for their detection, but blunders 
which meet every eye. To say that some are printer’s errors may 
be true; but that only aggravates the objection. | 

The old “ingenious fable” is given of the girl who traced the 
contour of her lover’s shadow on the wall. This may purport to 
be the origin of drawing, or of the art of relief when it is added 
that the space was afterwards filled up with clay; but cannot be, 
what it is here called, the origin of painting. The forms of 
Egyptian art, without exception, are termed “ monstrous.” Assy- | 
rian art is spoken of, by implication, as older than that of Egypt. 
The influx of Byzantine painters into Italy after the taking of , 
Constantinople by the Turks is cited as giving the impulse to the 
Renaissance ; although Italy was then already advanced in art, 
Byzantium decadent or null. “Cimabue properly belongs to 
the transition period of painting, when the Pagan style was 
passing into the Christian” ;—an entire misstatement of the 
fact. The archaism of Cimabue, although certainly archaism, 
had nothing to do with the Pagan period, but derived alto- 
gether from the Christian. Raphael was buried in the “ Par- 
thenon.” (!) “Some of” Giorgione’s heads “inspired Byron with 
one of his most brilliant poems”: one of them inspired cer- 
tain stanzas in Beppo. Titian’s “St. Peter Martyr” figures as 
“the Martyrdom of St. Peter.” “It is remarkable that the most 
Prolific and the most glorious epoch of the life of Murillo 
was from 1670 to 1680, when Ss was at least sixty years 
of age and upwards. This was because, like all men of 
genius in the decline of life,” &c.: if he followed the universal | 
rule, where is the marvel? Proper names turn up in the most 
ludicrous state of dissolution: Sgudra for Sandro Botticelli, Pietro 
del Cortona, Guiseppino constantly for Giuseppino, Ganjou for 
Goujon, Piloa for Pilon. Dates fare no better. Giovanni Bel- 
lini is chronicled to have died aged forty-eight, instead of | 
eighty-eight. ‘Titian, born in 1480 and living ninety-nine years, 
dies in 1576. Albano dates only from 1578 to 1600. Castiglione 
dies in 1760, instead of 1670 ; Caravaggio in 1709, instead of 1609. 
Murillo lives eighty-four years between 1618 and 1682. Boullonge | 

° Painting and Celebrated Painters, Ancient and Modern; including Historical 
and Critical Notices of the Schoois of Italy, Spain, France, Germany, and the 


Netherlands. Edited by Lady Jervis White Jervis. In two volumes. Published | 
by Hurst and Blackett. | 


dies both in 1710 and in 1717, within seventeen lines. More than 


| two centuries elapse between Raphael and Lesueur ; although the 


former was born in 1483, the latter in 1617. 

Critical statements, again, are loose in the extreme. Lionardo 
“ assisted his study of the Greek ideal with constant and comprehen- 
sive observation of nature,”—as if that vast mind had considered 
the form of expression the paramount thing, the truth to be ex- 
pressed a step towards that. Throughout there is a maundering 
under-current about the “classic” and the “antique.” “ The 
genius of Michael Angelo was eminently sculptural ; and, had he 
been encouraged to work only in marble and bronze, there is but 
little doubt that his productions would have formed a connecting 
link between modern and ancient art. The works he did execute in 
‘the round,’ few though they be, are regarded with a certain 
reverence by the artist "—why ?—“ for their manifest resemblance 
to their classic prototypes.” That sentence is supremely 
absurd. Giorgione is “ the first of the great masters of colour 
who gave prominence to the Venetian school”;--and this after 
several pages devoted to the Bellini! The practice of introducing 
the figure of the donor in religious pictures 1s spoken of as belong- 
ing to the decline of art; and “the worst feature in this prostitu- 
tion of art is the frequent introduction of the tiara into the most 
sacred representations ; sometimes it appears on the head of the 
First Person of the Trinity.” This is the merest chimera of which 
popephobia is capable. The tiara is not transferred from the Pope 
to the Divine Personage, but is conferred upon the former as a symbol 
of his vicegerency from God. It may be erroneous, or blasphemous 
if Lady Jervis prefers that word, to give it tothe man; it can 
be nothing but reverent and appropriate as the sign of kingdom 
over earth, hell, and heaven, in Deity. These critical vagaries, we 
must add with ungallant candour, belong to the lady; but here is 
one which tops them all, if possible, from the gentleman—* Be- 
fore his [Raphael’s] time, artists seem to have indulged in wild 
and half-savage habits, which not only rendered them eccentric, 
but plunged them into the most vicious excesses. The ‘divine 
painter’ set his pupils the example of his personal virtues, and of 
those fascinating qualities which contribute so much to the happi- 
ness of society. In fine, to sum up all, we may, without fear of 
contradiction, assert that Raphael Sanzio d’'Urbino was one of the 
most admirable of men.” The praise of Raphael here may pass for 
what it is worth, and, at worst, for blind epitaph-writing,—although 
it is only lately, we believe, that biographers have discovered that 
he did not die worn out with dissipation; but the assertion as 
to other painters is a libel so gross and monstrous as to be re- 
futed by the very names of men such as Cimabue, Giotto, Fra 
Angelico, Lionardo, or the Bellini. 

That which distinguishes these volumes from other mediocre 
summaries about art is its reference to pictures in England, and 
the final catalogue of such works. Lady Jervis is doubtless right 
in saying that no previous undertaking of the kind could ara 
to completeness, and the task was one well worth accomplishing. 
The entire omission of English pictures is a serious, but, according 
to the scheme of the attempt, a warrantable one. 

How far Lady Jervis has advanced towards supplying the deside- 
ratum, we cannot venture to say with precision. Some omissions 
occur to us. Among the thirty-three Giorgiones catalogued—a 
number obviously exorbitant for genuine specimens—we miss Sir 
James Carnegie’s so-called Lucrezia Borgia, exhibited this year 
at the British Institution. None of the Holbeins or Lelys at 
Knole Park appear; nor, indeed, do we find Lord Amherst down 
among owners atall. The Masaccio at the National Gallery is 
recorded, but not some others of the same purchase ; and Raphael's 
Massacre of the Innocents has slipped out unaccountably. But 
a great deal has been done, for which we ought to be grateful, 
if something has been left undone. 

As to the arrangement and supervision, however, we find the 
same faults which disfigure the rest of the book. Names are still 
misspelled, and differently spelled moreoyer from the form in 
which they stand in the text. The absence of any hint of the 
locale of the various galleries is a grave deficiency; nor do these, 
appear in alphabetical or other systematic order, but just as the 
case may happen, and sometimes even broken into by others. 
Bronzino is blunderingly recatalogued after he has already figured 
in his own name of Allori: and so is Manzuoli di San Friano. 
There is no distinction between the elder and the younger Cranach, 
though it must be as good as certain that all the works are not by 
one of the two only. The concert called a Titian at the National 
Gallery is set down both to Titian and to Giorgione. And two 
curious names have insinuated themselves into the list—that of 
Valentine Bartholomew, our living English water-colour flower- 
painter, and that of the Marchese d’Azeglio, the amateur Sardinian 
Minister. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Booxs. 

Literary Remains of Henry Fynes Clinton, Esq., M.A., Author of the 
* Fasti Hellenici” and * Fasti Romani”; consisting of an Autobio- 
graphy and Literary Journal, and brief Essays on Theological Sub- 
jects. Edited by the Reverend C. J. Fynes Clinton, M.A., Rector of 
Cromwell, Notts. 

A Commonplace Book of Thoughts, Memories, and Fancies, Original 
and Selected. Part 1. Ethics and Character. Part II. Literature and. 
Art. By Mrs. Jameson. With Illustrations and Etchings. 

Medical Testimony and Evidence in Cases of Lunacy ; being the Croon-- 
ian Lectures delivered before the Royal College of Physicians in 1853. 
With an ry! on the Conditions of Mental Soundness. By Thomay 
Mayo, M.D., F.R.S., late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
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The Village Millionaire. By Miss, Lamont, Author of “ The Fortunes 
of Woman.” In three volumes. 

Population and Capital; being a course of Lectures delivered before 
the University of Oxford in 1853-’4. By George K. Rickards, M.A., 
Professor of Political Economy. 

May and December ; a Tale of Wedded Life. By Mrs. Hubback, Au- 
thor of ** The Wite’s Sister; or the Forbidden Marriage,” &c. In 
three volumes, 

History of the Two Tartar Conquerors of China; including the Two 
Journies into Tartary of Father Ferdinand Verbiest, in the suite of the 

2 Kang-Hi: from the French of Pére Pierre Joseph d’Orléans, 
of the Company of Jesus. To which is added, Father Pereira’s Jour- 
ney into Tartary in the suite of the same Emperor, from the Dutch 
of Nicholas Witsen. Translated and edited by the Earl of Ellesmere. 
With an Introduction by R. H. Major, Esq., of the British Museum, 
Honorary Secretary of the Hakluyt Society. 
[There is more curiosity than interest in this volume of the Hakluyt So- 
ciety. The political student will indeed be able to infer, that tie Chinese 
empire, two centuries ago, fell into the hands of the Tartars rather from in- 
ternal weakness and dissension than the superior power of the conquerors. 
He may also draw a conclusion, that but for the aptitude of the Tartar dy- 
nasty to seize the throne, something like the present anarchy, and from the 
same cause, rebellion, might have occurred in China in the seventeenth cen- 
my. The narrative is written with elegance of style; but, being compiled 
in France from the letters of the missionary Jesuits in China, it has too much 
the air of a précis—wanting the lifelike traits of personal observation, and 
not rising to the comprehensiveness of history. An appendix contains the 
observations of two Jesuit Fathers made during their visits to Tartary.] 

Rural and Historical Gleanings from Eastern Europe. By Miss A. M. 
Birkbeck, 

is volume is in reality a series of Hungarian sketches and tales, having 

tor subjects the features of the country, the character and customs of the 
people, the incidents to which their wild and roving or lawless habits 
expose them. In addition to this more normal condition, Miss A. M. Birk- 
beck has some glances at history, and stories in connexion with the late war, 
as well as instances of the persecution and chafing interference to which the 
Hungarians are now exposed from the Austrian authorities. The work, it 
is intimated, consists of the contributions of various exiles, or is derived 
from information furnished by them ; some of the sketches, however, pro- 


affect former Acts, &c. 
Barrister-at-law. 
[The advantages over the Queen's printer’s edition of the Statutes, claimed 
by the editor of this publication, are comments and better indices. By the in- 
sertion of the abridged acts relating to Scotland, Ireland, and the Depend. 
encies, and the unabridged exhibition of Statutes relating to England and 
Wales, it surpasses another private speculation. ] 

Manual of Optics. By the Reverend Joseph A. Galbraith, M.A., Fel. 
low and Tutor of Trinity College, &c.; and the Reverend Samuel 
Haughton, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, &c. 

Manual of Hydrostatics. By the same. 

Manual of Mechanics. By the same. Second and improved edition, 
Manual of Plane Trigonometry. By the same. Second edition. 
[Brief and elementary expositions of natural philosophy and mathematics, 
by the competent hands of Professors Galbraith and Houghton. The books 
have been found so useful that two of the number, it will be seen, have 

already reached a second edition.] 

Hackney Carriages: Fares and Abstract of Acts. Third part. (By 
Authority.) 


It is now a good many years since Messrs. Longman began a series of 
publications in which information of a special and practical kind was the 
fundamental principle of the whole. Foremost among them, we believe, 
was Mr. M‘Culloch’s “ Statistical Account of the British Empire,” and 
it was the most general book of the series, as if it came forth by way of 
experiment or feeler. That ‘magnum opus” the Geographical and (though 
not on the titlepage, we think might be added) Commercial Dictionary 
followed,—a book apparently more general than the Statistical Account, 
but not so in reality, from the information it furnished to the mer- 
chant, the statist, and other special vocations. Next in the order of this 
classification, if not in the order of time, was Dr. Ure’s ‘* Dictionary of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Mines,”—a work more technical in its nature than either 
of M‘Culloch’s, though extending to a great variety of subjects. Following 
these, came special works on science, art, and daily use ; amongst the au- 
thors of which appear the names of Brande, Cresy, Copland, Loudon, and 
various others. tt was a bold and a costly undertaking ; but the results 
showed that the sagacious publishers had rightly perceived the public wants 
and duly calculated the proper means of supplying them. ‘The test of 
bibliopolie success, new editions, began, and continued to be called for, some- 
times in a shorter period than could have been expected, the elaboration and 
price of the book being considered. The success of M‘Culloch’s “ Geo- 


Edited by John Warrington Rogers, Esq., 





fess to emanate from an English traveller. We do not see any mark of 
uotation, yet we seem to be familiar with some of the matter,—as the 
etch of the Puszta, or the great plain of the Theiss; but it may be no 
more than the resemblance between two pictures of the same original. Be 
this as it may, the ‘“‘ Gleanings” constitute a pleasant and informing book.] 
The English in Western India; being the early History of the Factory 


at Surat, of Bombay, and the subordinate Factories on the Western | 


Coast. From the earliest period until the commencement of the 
eighteenth century. Drawn from Authentic Works and Original Do- 
cyments. By Philip Anderson, A.M., one of the Honourable Com- 
ae Chaplains in the Diocese of Bombay, &c. 
[This Indian importation is not a bad book of its kind ; in a less busy and 
stirring time it might have challenged more attention. It may be recom- 
mended to those who wish to follow the early history of the trading “ ad- 


venturers’’ on the Western coast of India, whose warehouses or factories are | 
The period embraced is about a | 


now included in the Bombay Presidency. 
century—1612-1708, The narrative of Chaplain Anderson contains quaint 
and curious accounts of the early dealings, quarrels, fighting, and embassies, 
or rather tribute-bearing agencies to the Great Mogul, of the Company 
trading to the East Indies. There are also incidental notices of general 


manners and individual character—waifs upon the stream of time, straws | 


preserved in amber. ] 

Leaves from the Diary of an Officer of the Guards. 

A reprint from a military periodical of an individual's reminiscences of the 
Peninsular war, 
striking ; and_can be read as a counterpart to the sketches of the war in the 
Crimea which appear in the newspaper correspondence. The narrative of 
the hardships undergone by the old officer of the Guards, will show that 
campaigning now is much the same as it was then,—his account, for instance, 
of the discomfort of co/d naked sheets, after having slept for some months in 
his olothes, at Torres Vedras and other places. ] 

Anne Poleyn ; or the Suppression of the Religious Houses. 

[At the beginning, this volume appears asif it were to be a series of historical 
pictures of the English Reformation, in which the form might too much 
verge on affected rhetoric, but facts should predominate in the substance. 
This soon passes, and the reader discovers that Anne Boleyn is a romance, 
whose character and matter are of the kind common to historical romances, 
while the manner, aiming at originality, becomes wild and fanciful. ] 

Epullia. By the Author of “* Poems by Melanter.” 

Wild Flowers and Green Leaves; or Poetical Sketches in Miniature 

from Nature in her happiest mood. 

Poetical Romances and Ballads. By Robert Villiers Sankey, Esq. 
[These three volumes of verse belong to the order of commonplace, without 
either art or spirit to carry their contents even occasionally into poetry. In 
Epuilia, ** The Fleet in the Black Sea,” chiefly descriptive of the cholera, and 
“The Battle of she Alma,” stimulate attention a little on account of their 
subjects. Even they, however, are flattened by newspaper details, told with 
too much of a carping newspaper spirit. There isa kind of country fresh- 
ness in JVild Flowers; but the reader is wearied by endless description 
without sufficient purpose or end. The Romances and Ballads are esscn- 
tially very old friends, by no means with a new face. ] 

Playing at Settlers ; or the Faggot-House. By Mrs. R. Lee, Author of 

‘The African Wanderers,” &c. With Llustrations by John Gilbert. 

Picture Fables. By Alfred Crowquill. 

The Remarkable History of the House that Jack Built, splendidly Il- 
lustrated and magnificently Illuminated by the Son of a Genius. 
[Three illustrated juvenile publications, by those children’s friends Messrs. 
Grant and Griffith, of St. Paul’s Churchyard. The first narrates how three 
children, being sent to a lone country seat to recruit themselves from the 
scarlet fever, “rough it” for amusement in a faggot-house in the Park. The 
story is agreeably and sensibly—rather too seusibly—told, with a side-bear- 
ing on natural history, &e.; and the preface gives it the additional interest 
of personality by premising that the main incidents are actual reminiscences 
of the authoress, ‘The second book supplies sprightly fables in verse, and 
coloured animal-pictures, which will amuse children. The third consists of 

drawings done in the infantine style, and will raise a laugh.] 

Mirth and Metre, By two Merry Men, Frank E. Smedley and Ed- 

mund H. Yates. With Illustrations by M‘Connell. 
[A shilling’s worth of verse, after the manner of “ Ingoldsby,” as the joint 
writers admit. ] 

Statutes, 1854 (17 and 18 Victoria) : containing all the Public General 

Acts of the Session ; also a Review of the Legislation of the Session, 
together with a Table showing how far the Acts of the Session directly | 


The reminiscences are truthful and unaffected, if not very | 


graphical, Statistical, and Historical Dictionary,’’ has been so great that its 

| numbers cease to be reckoned. The volumes before us are only a “ new 

| edition,” but not a mere reprint. For example, the exciting regions of the 

day, Turkey, Russia, Australia, have been mostly rewritten, as well as other 

| articles of less importance ; and the work is in other respects improved. That 

special or rather professional book, Gwilt’s elaborate ‘* Encyclopaedia of Ar- 

| chitecture,’’ has reached a third edition, and been improved, as well as en- 
| larged by an appendix on pointed architecture. 

Of Professor Plattner and Dr. Muspratt’s ‘* Treatise on the Use of the Blow- 

| pipe”’ a third edition is also before us. It has received many additions, 

America and Australia have contributed to the demand; the utility of a 

hand furnace being doubtless felt in the gold regions, aud the necessity of 
| an instructor as to its nature and use. 

The other reprints almost explain themselves. To a complete edition of 
Cowper’s Poems, the Olney Hymns being excepted, Mr. Wilmott hus added 
explanatory foot-notes, and a genial account of the poet’s life and poetical 
character. The same publishers (Messrs. Routledge) have issued a neat double- 
column edition of “My Novel,” in two volumes. Messrs. Chapman and 

Hall, a cheap edition of * Olive.” 

A Dictionary, Geographical, Statistical, and Historical, of the various 
Countries, Places, and principal Natural Objects in the World. I\lus- 
trated with Maps. By J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq., Member of the Lnsti- 
tute of France. A new edition, revised, with a Supplement. In two 
volumes. 

An Encyclopedia of Architecture, Historical, Theoretical, and Prac- 
tical. By Joseph Gwilt. Lllustrated with more than one thousand 
Engravings on Wood by J. Branston, from Drawings by John Sebastian 
Gwilt. Third edition, with a Supplemental View of the Symmetry 
and Stability of Gothic Architecture. 

The Use of the Blowpipe in the Qualitative and Quantitative Examina- 
tion of Minerals, Ores, Furnace Products, and other Metallic Com- 
binations. By Professor Plattner, Assay Master at the Royal Frey- 
berg Smelting Works; and Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S.E., &c., 
Author of * Outlines of Analysis,” &c. Illustrated by numerous 
Diagrams. Third edition, revised and further enlarged. 

The Poetical Works of William Cowper. Edited | the Reverend Ro- 
bert Aris Willmott, Incumbent of Bear Wood. Illustrated by Birket 
Foster. 

“ My Novel,” by Pisistratus Caxton ; or Varieties in English Life. In 
two volumes. New edition. 

Olive ; a Novel. By the Author of “The Head of the Family.” (Select 
Library of Fiction.) 

The History of England. By Hume and Smollett. With the Con- 
tinuation, by the Reverend T. 8. Hughes, B.D. A new edition. 
Volume VIII. 





HA wsit. 
IRISH SONGS WITHOUT WORDS.* 

Most lovers of the national music of Scotland are acquainted with the 
collections of the Melodies of that country published by Messrs. Wood of 
Edinburgh. They are three in number : “ The Songs of Scotland,” “ The 
Melodies of Scotland without Words,” and “ The Dance Music of Scot- 
land.” All of them have been noticed in this journal with merited com- 
mendation. ‘They are carefully and judiciously edited; contain much 
interesting matter in comparatively narrow compass, and at comparatively 
small cost; are handsomely brought out; and, above all, derive a pecu- 
liar literary value from the introductory dissertations and copious notes 
of Mr. G, F, Graham, whose learning, research, and extensive knowledge 
have thrown much light upon the antiquities and characteristics of the 
national music of Scotland. 

To those publications the present is a sequel. Apparently, the publish 
ers have not thought it expedient to bring forward a new collection of 
Irish songs—with the music, that is to say, united to poetry; that ficld 
having already been occupied by Moore. This collection, like the Scot- 
tish melodies without words, is entirely for the pianoforte-player. It is 
exceedingly agreeable to lovers of music, albeit they do not sing, to be 
able to enjoy the beauties of popular vocal melody through the medium 

* The Songs of Ireland without Words; for the Pianoforte. Arranged and edite 
by J. I. Surenne. Published by Wood and Co., Edinburgh. 
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of the piano; and so much is this felt to be the case, that all our favourite 
operas, published without the words, are now in universal use. To edit a 
collection of national tunes, however, without words, is much more diffi- 
cult than to edit an opera in the same way. The opera air is fixed and 


determined, and its harmonies are sufficiently indicated by the composer ; | 


put a national tune, handed down by tradition, assumes so many forms at 
different times and in different places, that it is impossible to determine 
its “set” by any positive authority. We must endeavour to find the set 
most generally adopted; and, where this is insufficient, we must decide 
between different forms to the best of our taste and judgment. All the 
collections of Scotch and Irish airs, even the most modern, differ widely 
in their sets of many melodies; and, though we may prefer one to an- 
other, it is difficult to assert that the one is right and the other wrong. 
In examining this new collection of Irish airs, it seems to us that Mr. 


Surenne has on the whole shown good taste and judgment in regulating | 


the text of melodies, as well as in their selection. The volume contains 
two hundred and twenty-three ; and we do not find that any noted or 


popular air is missing. ‘The editor says that * the sets of the airs are | 


iven after an attentive examination and comparison of those contained 
in the collections that have been published at various times in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland.” In doing this he has generally chosen well, but, 
we think, not always. “ The girl I left behind me” has a less spirited 
close than the tune we have so lately heard in all our streets, accompany- 
ing the departing steps of our soldiers now in the East. ‘ Lough Sheel- 
ing” has a C sharp several times introduced, to accommodate the tune to 
the modern key of D minor ; whereas the flat seventh in a minor key is 
a very characteristic note in Scotch and Irish melody. In “ Cruiskeen 
Lawn,” the chromatic ascent from F natural to F sharp is a thing un- 
heard-of in this kind of music ; and the whole version of the air is not so 

od as that in general use, which is given in the appendix. “ Paddy 

’Carrol ” is weakened by the second F in the first bar, instead of E, the 
most characteristic note in the tune. “A lovely lass to a friar came,” 
a most beautiful air, is sadly injured by the four monotonous closes on the 
key-note ; the close in the middle of the second part ought to have been 
on the dominant. In some other instances, the editor has followed his 
brother collectors in altering notes in the airs so as to make them more 
susceptible of modern harmony ; but those alterations are neither so 
many nor so material as those made by Stevenson in his arrangement for 
Moore. Mr. Surenne’s basses and harmonies are skilful, judicious, and 
musicianlike ; and this instrumental dress, in which he has clothed these 
pretty tunes, is very elegant and becoming. 

Mr. Graham’s share of the work consists of his introductory Disserta- 
tion on the Music of Ireland. Like his previous essays of the same kind, 
it is full of curious and interesting matter. We can only indicate 
the topics which he has so ably and acutely handled. His remarks 
on the labours of Bunting, the most voluminous and celebrated among 
the older Irish collectors, are particularly valuable. Giving Bunting 
due credit for what he has achieved, Mr. Graham exposes his faults and 
errors, which arose chiefly from his overweening vanity. Bunting main- 
tains that the oldest Irish tunes have been handed down unchanged for 
centuries, and asserts that Ais collections exhibit these tunes in their pure 
unchanged forms; a doctrine and an assertion at variance with the fact, 
and inconsistent with what has been said by Bunting himself. Mr. 
Graham, however, concludes his strictures by saying—** These remarks 
do not infringe upon the praise justly due to Bunting’s industry and en- 
thusiasm,—qualities which enabled him to rescue from oblivion many of 
the finest melodies of Ireland, and thus to add a peaceful and beautiful 
wreath to the honours of his native country.” 

Mr. Graham’s remarks on the peculiarities of structure which are 
found in Irish melodies, though he does not profess to discuss the sub- 
ject fully, are very instructive to the musical student. These pecu- 

jarities (common to Scotch and Irish music) have been explained on too 

narrow grounds. Because many old tunes want the fourth and seventh 
of the scale, theorists jump to the conclusion that these omissions are 
essential features of old Scotch and Irish melody, in the teeth of the fact 
that the notes in question are found in multitudes of tunes undoubtedly 
genuine. Mr. Bunting reduces the peculiarities of Irish tune to a still 
narrower compass; they are all owing to the use of the major sixth. 
“ This,” he says, “‘ it is that stamps the true Scotic character (for we Irish 
are the original Scoti) on every bar of the air in which it occurs, so that, 
the moment this tone is heard, we exclaim, that is an Irish melody!” 
Now, the use of the major sixth, as an emphatic note, certainly gives a 
character to some Irish airs, but this is not peculiar to them. 
“Tf,” says Mr. Graham, “the marked occurrence of the major sixth of 
the scale is a sure and characteristic test of genuine Irish melody, then 
by parity of reasoning, the marked occurrence of that same sixth in the 
melodies of other nations may be used to prove those melodies also to be 
of Irish extraction.” The sound view of the matter is undoubtedly that 
adopted by Mr. Graham,—that the melodies in question are not formed 
upon one but on a variety of scales, those, namely, of the ancient 
Greek modes, preserved in the old chants of the Romish Church. 
And it is easy to see how it came to be so: the people, constantly ac- 
customed to listen to the chants of the church, naturally used the same 
kind of cantilena in their secular songs. 


Much curious information is given respecting the instruments used in | 
the British islands in the middle ages, and upon other topics connected | 


with Mr. Graham’s inquiry; and his essay is an important addition to 
our stock of musical literature. 
Aine Arts. 
LECTURES BY MR. RUSKIN, 


The author of the “ Seven Lamps of Architecture’ seems determined 
to do his best to carry his principles into the midst of those who should 


be concerned in putting them into practice. In the interest of art, all | 


ought to be sincerely grateful to him for popularizing his views ; as no 
one else is so thoroughgoing an advocate of the highest principles, and no 


one else could urge them so well. The first perscnal appearance of Mr. | 


Ruskin before a public audience was when he delivered in Edinburgh the 
lectures printed within the year. Recently he has undertaken the draw- 
ing-class at the Workmen’s College in London ; and still more lately he 

as begun, at the Architectural Museum in Cannon Row, Westminster, 
& series of three addresses, of which the first was delivered on Saturday. 

he subject was Illumination ; and the class more especially appealed to 
are “ workmen engaged in decorative art, as lettering on walls, shop- 


| fronts, &c.” To induce their attendance, the admission is by free tickets ; 
| but the hour selected, two o'clock, is a very unfortunate one for this ob- 
; ject, and the audience seemed to include comparatively few of those for 
whose peculiar use it was intended. 
Mr. Ruskin professed that he was not going to give a lecture, but to hold 
a little friendly talk with his hearers on the subject of decorative art. There 
were a dignity and a beauty about the writing of our ancestors at a period 
| no less remote than the seventh century, vastly different from and superior to 
| anything of the kind in the present age. The first example produced was 
an initial letter of the year 660, consisting of a simple scroll of yellow and 
black colour, broad and strong for all its intricacy. It begins in a bird and 
ends in a dragon. Unlike the flourishing of a mere writingmaster, it never 
encounters itself in acommon turn—that is, never doubles upon itself with- 
out meeting itself again. ‘This plain yellow and black stage of the art con- 
tinued till the great masters of Charlemagne’s time came, and more colour 
was introduced. An illuminated page which was here exhibited showed the 
blending of rich colouring with gold letters. The people of that day paid 
immense respect to great writers; and he wanted to see the same respect 
paid to great writers of the present day. There goes a legend of an English 
| monk of the monastery of Aremberg, “ who had with his own hand copied 
| many books, hoping to receive his reward in heaven,’’—that his tomb was 
opened twenty yeurs after his death, and his right hand was found in per- 
fect preservation. As a general thing, all good writing came from France, 
The stepmother of Alfred the Great was French; and she induced him to 
learn reading by proposing as a prize to the first of the children who should 
learn it a manuscript, the initial letter of which won the eye of the boy, 
then twelve years of age ; an initial probably of the same kind as the Charle- 
magne example. Possibly it might be the better if owr children were 
not taught to read till they are twelve years of age, and then by some 
such means—at all events, by other means than that “A is an apple- 
pie.” The idea of that age was that a book was a noble thing, and thata 
kind of sanctity attached to it. The writers went on systematizing their co- 
lour from time to time until they had advanced their art to a high pitch of 
beauty and perfection. In the thirteenth century, especially, many more 
colours were introduced than had ever been used before; the principal tints 
being blue, purple, and scarlet. A Bible of 1220 afforded an illustration of 
this; and the clerkly way of forming the letters was to be observed, and the 
intense delicacy of the writing generally. The whole spirit of the middle 
ages is to be sought in Dante: he was the prophet of the middle ages. His 
| book even contains passages which must have given a material direction to 
the art of illuminated writing, and especially in the effective use of colour. 
A page from another book again showed the prevailing colours, blue, purple, 
and searlet; but here black and white also, in smaller quantities, were in- 
troduced. That is, in fact, the law of all living art; where there is no 
change there is no life. A person could not live without change; not a tree 
nor a leaf could live without growth. There is nothing symmetrical in na- 
ture. The audience might fancy an animal is symmetrical, but it is not. 
Whenever they wanted to throw a statue into a graceful attitude, they threw 
it on one side or the other: aman could not comb his hair without combing it 
to one side or the other. [But a woman can, Mr. Ruskin ; and you have no in- 
tention yourself of exemplifying the Lamp of Life by shaving off your left whis- 
ker.] That, too, is one of the laws of capital-illumination. Before this time, 
nature had not been treated in that manner at all. In the capitals of a 
Bible of 1230, also produced, they again had the colours purple and scarlet, 
and points of white telling like pearls. The introduction of nature was the 
culminating point of the art. Thenceforward manuscripts became richer 
and richer. He held in his hand one of the thirteenth century, one page of 
which represented Solomon passing before David, and another the burial of 
David, with Solomon watching at the bier; and he never saw another ma- 
nuscript of that century equal to it; it was as perfect as it could possibly 
be. The introduction of nature was what rendered the art so thoroughly 
perfection. The thing went on, and they wanted more and more ornament, 
| With such luxury came carelessness, and, still worse, oblivion of the prin- 
ciples of the art. In this age, men do not reverence our painters enough, 
It is a desperately difficult thing to paint at all. There never were more 
than three or four men deserving the name of good painters in an age; and 
the fault of the present age is that we do not know between good and bad 
painting. It is just as wonderful a thing to be a thorough painter as to be, 
for instance, a Duke of Wellington; and it is a perfectly miserable thing to 
see a number of men passing their time in futile painting. Hundreds of 
persons possess the gift of fine colour. Dressmakers can arrange flowers on 
a dress; children can sort a bouquet. But this faculty is usually quenched 
for the purposes of art by persons who insist on the necessity of learn- 
ing drawing. Those present who had this gift of colour ought not to throw 
away that which is their only chance of becoming useful or distinguished, 
It is an immense loss to painting that there should not be a certain number 
of persons set free to pursue the harmony of colours. If a person 
made up his mind to be an illuminator—if he found in himself that gift of 
arranging colours, and if itso happened that the circumstances of his life 
did not admit of his making ‘a good painter—let him take up this principle 
at once, that every form he draws is to be drawn in pure colour, and that 
the first step is to be a master of outline. Far better thus than to be spu- 
rious imitators of great painters. Then as to the introduction of nature: as 
soon as he can paint in outline, let him watch closely every living object 
around him,—nurses with children in the streets, leaves and trees, and the 
birds and animals at the Zodlogical Gardens. What are now the fields for 
an occupation of this kind? Unless the change take place for which the lec- 
turer was striving, he is wedged between two difliculties, He frequently 
received letters from persons who said to him, “ Build us a house, or paint 
us a room, in a certain way.” His reply was, that he had not got the work- 
| men who could do it; and then they said he was a humbug. Now there 
was the painting of the Commandments in churches, and so forth; and in 
that they could perpetually vary their patterns, taking care to introduce as 
much nature as possible. Then there were the interiors of rooms,—though 
he confessed he was much at sea as to the decoration of them, for he liked 
people to buy good pictures and prints. Shop-fronts are apt to get despe- 
| rately dingy; but, whenever a workman has a letter to write on a shop- 
| front, he would recommend him to ask the shop-keeper to let him try the art 
| of coloured decoration. Great good might be done in our age if we had one 
| book well illuminated. He did not know at what cost illuminators might 
| now be able to produce a finely illuminated page; but, if they could give 
him some data on the subject, he would try to bring it before the public, 
For his part, he would infinitely rather have a finely illuminated book than 
a picture: there every page is a picture. If the thing once became fashion- 
| able, it would go on as a matter of course. He could not imagine a happier 
| life than that of a person devoting himself to this art with something of the 
| disposition of a monk of old. If people would cultivate it, a totally new im- 
pulse would be given to art in every direction, and probably to literature: a 
writer might take more care with his book if he knew that it was to be 
beautifully illuminated afterwards, A passage from Longfellow on missal- 
writing concluded the lecture. 
The second of the series is to be on Outline, and the third on Colour ; 
and they are fixed for the 25th November and 9th December respectively. 
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CHEAPER EDITIONS OF 
POPULAR WORKS. 


Of the PLURALITY of WORLDS. 
An Essay. 6s. 


TAYLOR'S MANUAL of ANCIENT 
HISTORY. 6s. 


The HEIR of REDCLYFFE. 
FRIENDS in COUNCIL. 


COMPANIONS of MY SOLITUDE. 


3s. 6d. 
CLARK’S GAZPACHO; or Summer 
Months in Spain. 5s. 


6s. 
2Vv ols. 


STANLEY'S HISTORY of BIRDS. | 
3s. 6d. 


ROBERTS’S DOMESTICATED 
ANIMALS. 2s. 6d. 
ROBERTS’S WILD ANIMALS. 
2s. 6d. | 
THREE WEEKS in PALESTINE 


and LEBANON. 


GUYOT’S EARTH and MAN. 
With Index. 2s. 


2s. 


MOSELEY’S LECTURES on AS- 


TRONOMY. 3s. 6d. 
GLEIG’S FAMILY HISTORY of 


‘LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


 & 
30 YEARS of FOREIGN POLICY; 


a History of the Secretaryships of the Earl of Aberdeen 
and Viscount Palmerston. By the Author of ** The 


Right Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P.” 8vo. (Immediately. 
SELECTIONS from SYDNEY 


SMITH’S WRITINGS, III. and IV. Forming 2 Parts 
of the ** Traveller’s Library,” price ls. each. 


[On the 30th inst. 
3. 
POEMS. By Marruew ARwnorp. 
Second Series. Feap. 8vo. (Just ready. 
4. 


PEREIRA’S ELEMENTS of MA- 
TERIA MEDICA. New Edition of Vol. I. Edited by 
A. 8. Taytorn, M.D. and G. O. Rees, M.D. 8vo. 
Wood-cuts. [On Thursday next. 


v. 
New Edition of LORD CARLISLE’S 
DIARY in TURKISH and GREEK WATERS. Post 
Svo. 10s. 6d, 





vi. 


The BALTIC and the WHITE SEA. 
By the Rev. T. Minner, M.A. Post Svo. with Map, 
price 10s. 6d, 


vil. 


From PICCADILLY to PERA. By 


Joun W. Otpxrxon, Commander R.N. Post 8vo. 
with coloured Plates, price 10s, 6d. 


Vill. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S COMMONPLACE 
BOOK of THOUGHTS, MEMORIES, and FANCIES. 
Square crown 8vo. with Illustrations, price 18s. 


Ix. 


| LITERARY REMAINS of H. FYNES 
CLINTON, M.A. Edited by the Rev. C. J. Fyxes 
Curntox, M.A. Post 8vo. price 9s, Gd. 


x. 


ENGLAND. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 
STRICKLAND’S TALES and 

STORIES from HISTORY. 5s. | 
KINGSLEY’S SAINT'S TRAGEDY. 
KINGSLEY’S YEAST. 5s. | 


CONVERSATIONS of a FATHER 


with his CHILDREN. 3s. 6d. 


BACON’S ESSAYS, 
Notes by T. Marxsy, M.A. 1s, 6d. 


BACON’S ADVANCEMENT of 
LEARNING, revised, with Notes by T. 
Marxpy, M.A. 2s. 

LIGHT in DARKNESS; or 
Records of a Village Rectory. 2s. 6d. 


Sir F. PALGRAVE’S MERCHANT 

and FRIAR. 3s. 
The YOUNG LADY’S FRIEND 
. 2s. Gd. 


RIDDLE’S FIRST SUNDAYS at 
CHURCH. 2s. 6d. 


TAYLOR'S HISTORY of MOHAM- | 


MEDANISM. 4s. 
READINGS in POETRY. 3s. 6d. 
READINGS in PROSE. 3s. 6d. 
READINGS in BIOGRAPHY. 


READINGS in SCIENCE. 3s. 6d. 
Prof. BURTON’S HISTORY of the 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. is. 


OUTLINES of SACRED HISTORY. 

2s. 6d. 

HUGHES’S BIBLE MAPS, coloured. 
With Index. is. 


KINGSLEY’S VILLAGE SER- 


3s. Ga. 


MONS. 2s. 6d. 

Prof. HAROLD BROWNE’S EXPO- 
SITION of the THIRTY-NINE AR- 
TICLES. 16s. 

HUMPHRY’S COMMENTARY on 


the ACTS of the APOSTLES. is. 


HALL’S DIFFERENTIAL and IN- 
‘TEGRAL CALCULUS. 8s. 6d. 
HALL’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. 


os. 


London : Jonn W. Parker and Son, 
West Strand. 


revised, with 


the | 


| larged, with Plates and Wood-cuts. 


Second Edition of SIR ROGER DE 
COVERLEY, from the “ Spectator.” Edited by W. H. 
Witts, and Illustrated by F. Tayler. Crown 8vo, 
price 10s, 6d. ; morocco, 21s. 


XI. 


The GEOGRAPHY of HERODOTUS 
Developed, Explained, and Illustrated. By J. Tat- 
noys Wureter, F.R.G.S. With Maps and Plans. 

8vo. price 18s. 


x! 
Professor RICKARDS'S LECTURES 
on POPULATION and CAPITAL, delivered before 


| the University of Oxford in 1853-"4. Post 8vo. price 6s. 


XIII, 
Dr. W. MACKENZIE’S TREATISE 
on the DISEASES of the EYE. Fourth Edition, en- 
8vo. price 30s. 
| XIV. 


| PHILOSOPHY at the FOOT of the 

| CROSS. By J.A.Sr.Joux. Dedicated to the Rev. 
R. Walpole, B.D. Feap. 8vo. price 5s. 

xv. 

Gleig’s School Series. 

| LIGHT and HEAT. 
F.R.A.S. of Kneller Training 
Wood-cuts, price ls. 


sy T. Tate, 


College. 18mo. with 


XVI. 
| Gleig’s School Series. 


| MAGNETISM, VOLTAIC ELECTRI- 
| CITY, and ELECTRO-DYNAMICS, By 'T. Tare, 
| F.R.A.S. of Kneller Training College. Imo. with 
| Wood-cuts, price ls. 

XVII. 

In course of publication, in 12mo. price 2s. each, 

A SERIES of SCIENTIFIC MA- 
NUALS. By the Rev. Joseru A. Gatpeatrn, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, and Erasmus Smith’s Pro- 
fessor of Natural and Experimental Philosophy in the 
University of Dublin; and the Rev. Samven Haveuton, 
M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor of 
Geology in the University of Dublin. 


Already published. 
MANUAL of MECHANICS (New and sapeeaes 


RED cnn enanenaesncacrccecsecescucscecesces: Ob 
a Fa 2s. 
MANUAL of HYDROSTATICS ................ 2s. 


MANUAL of PLANE TRIGONOMETRY (New 


FE on 0h00bi0bcnsnsseubabseennedencessiacse 2s. 
In preparation. 

MANUAL of ARITHMETIC, ...........0.0.055 2s. 
MANUAL of ASTRONOMY ..........ccecceses 2s. 
ON a ere ee 
ON ree 2s. 
MANUAL of ARITHMETIC (New and Improved 

BEE noscncosdstrsctacuncssgncseteeeevences I 2s. 
EUCLID’S ELEMENTS, first 6 Books.......,... 2s. 


*,* The Prospectus may be had of Messrs. Lone- 
MAN and Co. and gratis of all Booksellers. 
London: Longman, Brown, GREEN, and 
LoneGMANs, 











NEW WORKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS. 





Professor CREASY’S HISTORY of 
the OTTOMAN TURKS, from the peantation of their 
Empire to the Present Time. Vel. I 

Ton Wednesday, 


Rev. J. B. MARSDEN’S HISTORY 
of CHRISTIAN CHURCHES and SECTS, from the 
Earliest Ages of Christianity. Part I. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

[At the end of the month, 


OUR CAMP in TURKEY, and the 
WAY to IT. By Mrs. Youna, Author of “ Cutch,” 

* Western India,” &c. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
(Published this day, 


LAMARTINE’S MEMOIRS of CR. 
LEBRATED CHARACTERS. To which is now first 
added a Life of Milton. Third and Cheaper Edition, 
2 vols. 12s. [On the 25th. 


OUR ANTIPODES ; 
and Rambles in the 
Glimpse at the Gold-Fields. 


or Residence 
Anctralacien Colonies, with a 
By Lieut.-Col. Munpy, 


Author of “ Pen and Pencil Sketches in India.” 8vo. 
with Illustrations, 12s. (Immediately. 
Lord JOHN RUSSELL’S MEMO0- 


RIALS and CORRESPONDENCE 
JAMES FOX. Vol. III. 8vo. l4s, 


WOMEN AS THEY ARE. By 
One of Them. By the Author of “* Margaret; or Pre. 
judice at Home and its Victims.” 2 vols. 12s. 

(Immediately, 


The BUNGALOW and the TENT; 


or a Visit to Ceylon. By Epwarp SvuLirvay, Author 
of ** Rambles and Scrambles in North and South Ame- 
rica.” is. Gd. 


HAPS and MISHAPS of a TOUR 


of CHARLES 
(On the 25th, 


Post 8vo. 


in EUROPE. By Grace Greenwoop. Post 8yo, 
7s. 6d. 
Dr. DORAN’S HABITS and MEN. 


Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Mrs. MOODIE’S NEW NOVEL, 
ee SPECULATIONS. Post 8vo, 
Os. 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS of LITERARY 
CHARACTERS and CELEBRATED PLACES. By 
Mrs. A. T. Tuomsox, Author of “ Memoirs of the 
Court of Henry VIII.” 2 vols. Lis. 


IDALINE: a Story of the Egyptian 
Bondage. By Mrs. Wenn, Author of “ The Martyrs 


of Carthage,” &c. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE 
of CHARLES LORD METCALFE, late Governor- 
General of India, Governor of Jamaica, and Governor- 
General of Canada. By Joun Witiiam Kayr, Author 
of “ The History of the War in Affghanistan.” 2 vols. 
8vo. 36s. 


HISTORY of the REIGNS of LOUIS 
XVIII. and CHARLES X. By Eyre Evans Crowr, 
Author of “ The History of France.” 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 


NARRATIVE of PASSAGES in 
the GREAT WAK with FRANCE, from 1799-1810. 
By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Henry Buanvrky, K.C.B. 8vo. 
Maps and Plans, 15s. 


Dr. DORAN’S 
and SOMETHING on 
Crown 8yvo. 63. 


FIENDS, 


TABLE 
THEM. 


TRAITS 


Second Edition. 


GHOSTS, and SPRITES. 


By Joun Nerren Ravciirre. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BAT- 
TLES of the WORLD. By Professor Cukasy. Sixth 
Edition, 8vo. Maps and Plans, 15s. 


Col. MARKHAM’S SHOOTING in 
the 7 “ee Royal 8vo. numerous Illustra- 
tions, 21s. 


DE SAULCY’S DISCOVERY of the 
SITE of the DESTROYED CITIES of the PLAIN, 
SODOM and GOMORRKAH,. Second Edition, 2 vols. 


30s. 

MAYFAIR to MARATHON. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Mrs. COLIN MACKENZIE’S LIFE 
in the MISSION, the CAMP, and the ZENANA. 
Second Edition, 2 vols. with 2 Illustrations, 21s. 


Mr. LLOYD'S SCANDINAVIAN 
ADVENTURES, during a Residence of upwards of 
Twenty Years. 2 vols. royal 8vo. with upwards of 100 
Ulustrations, 42s. 


Post 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington 
Street, Publisher in Ordinary to her p Majesty. _ 
London : Printed by Jo ysePn Clayton, of 320, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Joserm Ctar 
ton, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Parish of St. Dunstan's ip 
the West, in the City of London ; and Published by the 


aforesaid Josrrn Cray ro ~, at9, Wellington Street, in the 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex. 
—Satvunpar, 18th Novensen 1854. 











